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Gransactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society 


PROCEEDINGS 


AT THE SPRING MEETING AT GLOUCESTER, ASHLEWORTH, 
AND TEWKESBURY ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FORMATION OF THE SOCIETY, 
Wednesday, 21 April 1926 


The general meetings of the Society in 1926 were 
invested with more than ordinary interest by reason of the 
completion of fifty years of work and the special features 
of some of the places visited. On the suggestion of the 
honorary general secretary the Spring meeting was held 
earlier than usual so that it should take place on the exact 
anniversary! of the formation of the Society in 1876, and 
in order to observe the date members were invited to the 
Guildhall, Gloucester, before leaving for the visits which 
had been arranged. A very large number attended 
from Bristol, Gloucester, and other parts of the county, 
and among them were Mr. WALTER DERHAM, F-.S.A., 
Major H. M. HeRAPATH, and Mr. E. C. SEWELL (local 
secretary for Cirencester), who were elected to membership 
in 1876. 

As a matter of historical interest, and for the benefit of 
the general secretary of 7976 the printed order of pro- 
ceedings prepared for the meeting is reproduced. 


1See Transactions, xlvii (1925), 360. 
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Dhe Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 


Society 


Order of Proceedings 21 April 1926 
(The Fiftieth Anniversary) 


The Dean of Gloucester will take the Chair at 10.20 


Letters of greeting will be read from the following Original 
Members of the Society :— 


Canon J. T. HarRDING (Monmouth) 
Dr. J. E. SHAw (Bristol) 

COLONEL T. H. YAsBsicom (Bristol) 
Mr, ERNEST HARTLAND (Chepstow) 


The Hon. General Secretary will read some Notes: 
“ 1876—1926 ”’ 


The following Original Members will be present and 
may speak :— 
Mr. WALTER DERHAM, F.S.A. (Sellindge, Kent) 


Major H. M. HERaApaATH (Bristol) 
Mr. E. C. SEWELL (Cirencester) 


Mr. J. E. Pritchard, F.s.a. (Bristol), representing the 
Bristol Members of the Society, will be asked to speak. 


Owing to the requirements of the day’s proceedings only 30 
minutes can be allowed for the meeting, and speakers are asked to 
‘be as brief as possible. 


At 10.50 Members travelling in the Society’s motors will 
proceed to Eastgate Street. 
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In order to carry out the day’s programme with 
punctuality it was necessary to make the meeting as 
brief as possible but its interest in no way suffered. The 
CHAIRMAN of CouncIL (the VERY Rev. the DEAN of 
GLOUCESTER, HENRY GEE, D.D., F.S.A.) presided and in a 
few words explained the purpose for which members had 
assembled. 

The honorary general secretary (Mr. RoLAND AUSTIN) 
tead letters of greeting from the four original members 
unable to be present: CANON J. T. HARDING (Monmouth), 
Dr. J. E. SHaw (Bristol), CoLtoneL T. H. YasBBicom 
(Bristol), and Mr. ERNEST HARTLAND (Chepstow), from 
which the following extracts are taken. 

Canon J. T. HARDING wrote :— 

“ Thave always taken a great interest in the work of 
the Society and read its “‘ Transactions ’’ with much 
pleasure. They compare very favorably with similar 
records of other socicties and it seems to me are quite 
admirable... It is some vears since I have been able to 
attend a meeting but of all the meetings I have attended 
in former years I still retain the most vivid recollections 
and the happiest memory of a week spent in London in 
1898.” 

Dr. J. E. SHaw wrote to the secretary: 

“With grateful thanks I beg to acknowledge your 
most kind letter. The tyranny of senilitv will prevent 
my having the privilege of being of the company at 
your interesting expedition to Gloucester and Tewkes- 
bury. Please present my compliments to your 
assembled members, with congratulations upon the 
Society having attained its 50th anniversary, retaining 
at the same time its undiminished vigour and prosperity. 
“Quo antiquius eo melius ” is a suitable motto for a 
Society such as ours, but inapplicable to the human 
individual.” 
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Colonel T. H. YaBBicom wrote:— 

“It would have given me much pleasure to have 
attended the Jubilee Meeting of the Bristo] and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society on the a2zst 
instant, as I always have and do still take a great 
interest in its work, but the weight of my years (84) and 
the state of my health preclude my so doing. 

I became an original Member of the Society at the 
suggestion of my dear old friend, John Taylor, and have 
since then watched with great satisfaction its growth 
and influence, as marked by the issue of its volumes of 
Proceedings, which I venture to say rank very high in 
comparison with others of kindred interests. 

My time was always too fully occupied for me to take 
a very active part in the work of the Society but 
during the 17 years that I filled the office of City 
Engineer of Bristol, 1 was able occasionally to be of 
some assistance, more especially in the unearthing and 
transport of the floor of the Roman villa, discovered at 
Brislington: now relaid in the Bristol Museum as 
nearly as possible in its found condition. 

I greet my fellow members with every wish for a 
continuation of their pleasant and educative meetings.”’ 
Mr. ERNEST HARTLAND, a former treasurer, in the 

course of his greeting reviewed the work of the Society 
during his period of office and observed :— 
“ At the present time the Society seems to be in 
a most flourishing condition. The papers in the 
“Transactions ’’ bear comparison with other Societies 
as excellent, as I know from belonging to many.” 
The honorary general secretary then read some “ Notes: 
1876—1926 ”’ in which he made reference to the circum- 
stances under which the Society was formed and to some 
of those who had helped it to attain its high position. 
The paper is printed in this volume. 

At the invitation of the DEAN of GLOUCESTER the three 


& 
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original members present spoke of their connexion with 
the Society. 

Mr. WALTER DERHAM, F.S.A. (formerly of Bristol), 
recalled the Bristol Congress of the British Archaeological 
Association, when Planché, who was blind, so ably 
described the monuments in Bristol Cathedral by feeling 
them with his hands. The same society held a congress 
at Evesham in 1875, and an appetite for archaeology was 
aroused, so that they were not content until a Gloucester- 
shire Society was formed, and that was the commencement 
of their now very prosperous society. 

Major H. M. HERAPATH (Bristol) said, looking along the 
long vista of fifty years, he saw how well he acted when he 
took up archaeology and joined their socicty. What a 
magic world it had opened up for him, and how much 
advantage he had received from it in unexpected ways! 
He found when in the Army that he gained additional 
respect by reason of a certain knowledge of antiquities. 
What a thing it was to him to be stationed in such places 
as Carlisle, or Colchester, with its almost complete girdle 
of Roman walls remaining. He had been able to couple 
holiday with education through his interest in archacology 
and he had come to fecl proud of his native city, the 
county of Gloucester, and of his own country. He 
believed his association with archacology had made him 
a better citizen and patriot, and surely therefore a better 
man. 

Mr. E. C. SEWELL (Cirencester) said he remembered 
there being a discussion at the first meeting as to the name 
of the Society, and some Gloucestershire men thought the 
name of the county should come before Bristol. He 
thought their friend Mr. John E. Pritchard must have 
been as a lad at the back of the room, and told them that 
Bnaturally came before G, and so it came about that they 
called the society Bristol and Glouccstershire. 

Mr. Joun E. PRITCHARD, F.S.A., Who was invited to 
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speak on behalf of Bristol, referred to the enthusiasm 
which had always been felt for the Society by the members 
in his city, and said that as the result of that meeting they 
would be still more persistent in promoting its aims in 
saving and conscrving the antiquities of the county. 

At 11 oclock precisely members left the Guildhall 
for ASHLEWORTH and were recelved at the Church of 
SS. Andrew and Bartholomew by the vicar, the Rev. 
ARNOLD T. THOMPSON, M.A., who briefly welcomed them 
to a village proud of its possessions. 


ASHLEWORTH CHURCH 


At the time of Domesday Survey Ashleworth (Esceles- 
worde) was in the lordship of Berkeley and held in fee-farm 
by the early lords of Berkeley. The church, with others in 
Gloucestershire, was granted to the abbey of St. Augustine, 
Bristol (consecrated in 1148) in 1154 by Robert Fitz- 
harding. The original charter, in which there is named 
“ecclesiam de Iesscleswrd”’ is at Berkeley castle. This 
grant was confirmed about 1170 by Roger, bishop of 
Worcester (1163-80). William de Blois, bishop from 
1218-36, made a further grant of the revenues of the 
church for the use and support of the canons of St. 
Augustine. He also confirmed by another charter the 
grant made by his predecessor Roger. At the dissolution 
of the abbey the manor of Ashleworth, with the rectory 
and advowson, was granted to the bishopric of Bristol. 

The church presents features of more than ordinary 
interest. These were fully described by Mr. THOMAS 
OVERBURY, F.R.I.B.A., in the paper he had prepared. 
This, with a plan of the church, is printed. 

Some records relating to the church are also printed. 


THE HiGH CRoss 


The Cross (fourteenth century) was removed to the 
churchyard from the village green. The head was 
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formerly in private possession but was returned to the 
church, The upper part of the shaft has been renewed. 
The cross is described in Pooley’s Ancient Crosses of 
Gloucestershive though some of his particulars have been 
corrected by the late Canon Bazeley. Each of the four 
niches has figures carved in relief. On the front is that 
of the Saviour, with St. John on the right and the Virgin 
on the left. The opposite figures, badly mutilated, are 
those of the Virgin and Child, with a female kneeling in 
adoration. The latter may represent the donor of the 
cross, Canon Bazeley thought that one of the side 
figures represents St. Andrew with his symbol, the cross 
saltire. The other figure is too mutilated to identify. 

There is also in the churchyard a stone well-head of 
great size which has been thought to be a basin for adult 
immersion but its real purpose seems obvious. 


THE CourT HOUSE 


By the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. JACKSON this 
interesting example of fifteenth century architecture was 
visited, members being permitted to wander over it at 
will. The house is mentioned by John Smyth in his 
Hundred of Berkeley (completed in 1639) who states that 
“the capitall messuage and almost the wholl manor was 
new builded” during the time of Abbot Newbury (died 
1463). 

Mr. OVERBURY read the following notes:— 

This house, which is said to have been the manor house 
of the White and Black Friars of Gloucester, was probably 
built soon after the middle of the fifteenth century, at a 
time when the fear of destruction had diminished, and the 
general tendency was towards comfort and refinement. 
It was, in fact, a transitional period between the earlier 
fortified house, and the more spacious habitation of 
Elizabeth. 

The entrance passage goes through the width of the 
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building; on the left or north of the entrance were the 
screens which gave access to the great hall, out of which 
opened another room. Qn the right or south of the 
entrance were the kitchens, etc., connected at the back 
with the entrance by a pent roof or cloister, the corbels 
of the roof of which still remain. The hall was about 
37 feet by 19 feet, divided into four bays with interesting 
roof trusses and curved braces. An intermediate floor 
and dividing partitions have converted the hall into 
several apartments. 

Next to the hall on the north is a large room with 
massive ceiling joists and heavy beams, the joists being 
spaced closely together, while south of the entrance is 
another room with a similarly constructed ceiling. Over 
the north wing is a range of roof trusses, with curved 
braces and battlemented cornice. The stone newel 
staircase still exists, and at the top of it on the first floor 
are two corbels of heads of kings, one inscribed with an H, 
doubtless for Henry. The stone newel staircase remained 
in use in large houses until the introduction of the oak 
stair of the early Renaissance. 

Externally the windows in the northern gable are 
modern. Several other windows have been altered. 
The moulded label and relieving arch are similar to those 
of the east window of the chancel chapel of the church. 
The long transomed window to the old hall has been so 
formed recently, the transom and the masonry below 
having been added. Originally the sill was where the 
transom now is. The entrance archway is particularly 
good, and the old door still exists. 


THE TITHE BARN 


The length is 125 feet and the breadth 25 feet. It is 
built of native clay stone with freestone dressings, and 
dates from about the same time as the Court House. 
The roof timbers are mainly oak but the earlier con- 
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struction has been altered. Parts of the old doors (with 
large oak lintels) to the two porches are original. 


THE MANOR HOUSE 


Our members the Rev. and Mrs. F. R. GILLESPY 
welcomed the Society at the “Old Vicarage,” now known 
as the Manor House, and here also Mr. OVERBURY des- 
cribed the architectural features as follows :— 

Although the north wing is only about 100 years old, 
there is, I think, little doubt that it replaces on the front 
an eailier building. The plan of the west front of the 
building is now E shaped, the porch forming the centre. 
The hall and principal apartments were probably on the 
south side of the screen, and the kitchens on the opposite 
side. 

The hall has exposed heavy moulded beams and joists, 
and a large stone chimney-piece, the latter having some 
good iron dogs with Caryatide terminations. The panell- 
ing is modern. South of the hall was another large room 
the whole width of the house, now occupied by two 
apartments and a back staircase, having heavy moulded 
beams and plastered ceiling. 

On the first floor over the hall is a room with sloping 
plastered ceiling and moulded beams. In the attics the 
timber work, as was customary, shows on the inside of 
the rooms similarly to the outer face, and the roof trusses 
have curved wind braces. The staircase is modern. 

Externally the framing of the building is particularly 
good, its thickness being 34 inches to 4 inches only. 

It has been suggested that the two small recesses or 
niches in the centre front gable contained statues of S., 
Andrew and S. Bartholomew. 

The fine entrance doorway has a Tudor rose carved in 
the right hand spandril, with what is said to be a sheaf at 
the base of the moulding on the same side, and the vine 
leaf in the left spandril. The door itself with its wicket, 
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stud nails, ironwork and knocker, is full of interest. On 
the south of the house is another small door, on which is 
carved the sacred monogram, the carving being modem, 
but may replace older work. 


TEWKESBURY 


From Ashleworth members motored to TEWKESBURY, 
where lunch had been arranged at the Swan Hotel. A 
departure from the rule of the Society was observed on the 
suggestion of the secretary and the Dean of Gloucester, 
after asking members to rise to the toast of ‘‘The King,” 
proposed ‘‘ Health and Prosperity to the Society” in 
honour of its jubilee day. 


THE ABBEY 


After the large company were assembled in the choir 
the vicar, the Rev. Canon E. F. SMITH, M.A., said he was 
glad to have the opportunity of extending a warm wel- 
come to the Society, to whom the Abbey was no mere 
background but the centre of interest, and it gave him 
great satisfaction that they had chosen to celebrate 
their jubilee by visiting that church and town. The 
PRESIDENT, Mr. HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, F.S.A., thanked 
the vicar for his welcome. 

Mr. W. G. BANNISTER, who has only recently retired 
from long service as sacrist at the Abbey, and who has a 
very intimate knowledge of its history and architecture, 
then read the following paper. 


THE NORMAN CHURCH 


The NORMAN CHURCH varied little externally as regards 
the nave and transepts from the present appearance 
except in roofs and windows; the latter were, of course 
much smaller circular-headed openings, apparently some 
twelve feet high by four feet wide, with jambs slightly 
splayed. The clerestory windows would be of similar 
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form, occupying one bay, or division, of the Norman 
arcading, instead of nearly three as at present. In- 
judicious “restoration,” of the kind which makes the 
term so offensive to many people, has almost obliterated 
this arcading on the north side of the nave, and entirely 
done so on the south side. The transepts however retain 
their original arcades on the eastern face, and that on the 
west of the south transept has been carefully restored by 
removing modern brickwork and replacing it by stone- 
work as it was originally—some little of the original work 
remained. The west side of the north transept received 
the same treatment as the south side of the nave. The 
roofs were much higher than at present and had a window 
on each side of the apex where they joined on to the tower. 
The nave roof has been twice altered; it was lowered in 
1593,—perhaps because some of the exposed timbers of 
the overhanging eaves had decayed and these were 
shortened and re-used—and in the years 1723-1726 it was 
again repaired and reframed. The beautiful parapet of 
the choir is a fourteenth century one, and some alteration 
of the pitch of that roof may have been made then, the 
open eaves giving place to a wide leaden gutter and the 
parapet. The west front must formerly have appeared 
much finer than now for the noble arch was recessed in 
seven Orders instead of six as at present—a portion of the 
seventh and minor order was exposed under Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s directions on the north side of the arch, and the 
original wall-face disclosed. It was surmounted by a 
high gable instead of the present parapet, and a great 
Norman doorway reaching almost to the sill of the 
present window occupied the lower part, over which may 
have been—as at the Abbey-aux-Dames at Caen—two 
tiers of small windows, perhaps three below and two above. 
The great central tower—a substitution for contemplated 
western towers flanking the great arch and providing 
instead of a “ Lantern ”’ at the crossing a lofty tower of 
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imposing dimensions—is acknowledged to be one of the 
finest, if not the finest, Norman tower in existence, finer in 
detail, and one square foot larger, than the great tower of 
S. Alban’s. It had a lofty roofing—or spire as it is 
sometimes called—which fell in 1559, on Easter Day of 
that year—and the present parapet and pinnacles, erected 
in 1660, cannot be considered to be in harmony with the 
tower itself. 

The north porch is, today, practically as it was when 
first erected, perhaps—almost certainly—even to the 
doors themselves; it 1s barrel-vaulted with a large dove- 
cote above, and the “ Flat arch ”’ framing the doors is an 
interesting and unusual feature on such a large scale. 

The nave with its lofty Norman columns; only paralleled 
at Gloucester—where they are somewhat shorter, and also 
slightly larger—the small triforium passage, with small 
clerestory windows almost close up to the flat wooden 
ceiling, and the great screen crossing it at the fifth column 
from the west, must have been somewhat awe-inspiring in 
the semi-gloom. 

Passing through the screen into the still more dimly 
lighted choir this impression would be intensified. The 
changes in the nave are confined to two, the groined 
ceiling and the greatly enlarged windows. In the choir 
the change 1s much greater. The Norman choir had an 
apse, as at present, the six pillars are there still but three 
feet highcr than they were originally; they were only 
12 feet 6 inches high from floor level, and 12 feet 8 inches 
apart—the castern one two inches wider—and are 6 
feet 3 inches in diameter. The semi-circular arches, 
perfectly plain ones, reached a height of 21 feet at the 
the floor 3 feet 4 inches higher was 
triforium arches, which were 12 feet high 
and about 12 feet 6 inches wide, practically the same 
width as the triforium passage. These arches were 
recessed to about 12 inches from the wall face, the outer 


crown; from 
the cill of the 
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arch having a slightly moulded edge, and about 18 inches 
above this were the openings of a narrow passage in the 
thickness of the wall. The openings consisted of paired 
arches, 4 feet high, divided by small shafts 3 feet 
“inches high, including capital and base, and about 
I foot in diameter. Some 8 feet or more of plain wall 
above this—the outer roof of aisles came against this 
externally—and the cill of the clerestory window was 
reached. These windows were—and are—6 feet 6 inches 
high and 22 inches wide, with flat cills and straight 
jambs, and came over the pillars instead of over the 
centre of the arches. When the present vaulting was 
put in they came in the pocket of the vault and were 
preserved. Two feet above this was the “ wall plate.” 
The outer walls of the apse had small windows lighting the 
ambulatory, which was barrel-vaulted, and above them 
smaller windows of the triforium, which had a half-barrel 
vault. Ona dull day the choir had a dim religious light 
in very truth. 

Such then was our Norman church, the mcasurements 
given for the choir having been taken with great care from 
details still remaining. I have forgotten to mention that 
the choir took in the tower area and two eastern bays of 
thenave. The great lantern of the tower had an arcaded 
passage above the fine great arches and two windows on 
each side in the upper part. One can hardly realize the 
simple grandeur of this choir, clear of monuments and 
furnishings of later times, the arches open to the am- 
bulatory, the lofty lantern of the tower open to the church, 
and only the monks’ stalls and the high altar occupying 
choir and apse. The nave, when cleared of chairs and 
matting for cleaning, gives one some idea of its original 
simple although sombre dignity and impressiveness. 

For 100 years no change took place, but in the first half 
of the thirteenth century was built a beautiful little Early 
English chapel—a church in miniature—7o feet long, 
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having a nave 45 feet long, a chancel 25 feet in length, and 
about 24 feet wide throughout. This is claimed by some 
to be the work of Prior Henry de Sipton who “ restored ”’ 
the chapel of St. Nicholas, 1237-1239, but this seems 
rather to refer to the pulling down of the apse of the north 
transept and building in its stead the present rectangular 
chapel, which is certainly later than the building of the 
Early English chapel referred to, which was connected 
with the main building by its nave only, this being built 
against the transept wall. 

But the great changes were “‘ Decorated ”’ ones at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. It is not in the 
scope of this paper to deal fully with these. Briefly 
related they were as follows and in the order given. 

First a series of beautiful polygonal chapels were added 
around the Norman choir, arches being constructed in the 
outer Norman walls of the apse, and the ambulatory given 
a somewhat ornate groined ceiling instead of its barrel 
vault. The choir next received attention: the low 
Norman arches were removed and the pillars heightened 
by dressing back to their line the springing of the arch and 
fine decorated arches constructed in their stead; the 
triforium arch and the passage and wall above were cut 
away to receive the present fine series of windows and the 
beautiful vaulted ceiling of today replaced the flat 
wooden one.! Is there existing another instance of a 
choir which is Norman in its lower stage, Decorated in 
the main section and vaulting, and early Norman above 
this with some of the original clerestory windows still 
remaining ? 

1 The fourteenth century chapels of the east end included a Lady Chapel, 
100 feet long, which appears, from the scanty details left to us to have been 
of great beauty of design, and in which many relatives of the abbey’s great 
patrons were buried. In the will, dated 1540, of Richard Hawkins, is the 
following extract: ‘‘ Item. I bequeath to my wife and her son John Pert 
they giving {20 to the use of the parrishe church of Tewkesbury the fronte of 


the Altare, the roode lofte, the pavemente, the stalls and orgaines within 
Or lady Chapell except the battlernent and back of rent bordes above the 


stawles.”’ 
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Having vaulted the choir the nave was next taken in 
hand, but here difficulties had to be faced. In the choir 
the lateral thrust had been countered by flying buttresses, 
carried by the dividing walls of the new chapels, but in the 
nave the great height of the columns and outer walls, 
coupled with the narrowness of the aisles made it difficult 
to counteract the thrust of a great vault by the usual 
method of buttresses and flying buttresses; the cloisters 
also, on the south side—the garth used for 200 years as the 
burial ground of the monks—had to be considered; the 
alternative was to relieve the lateral thrust internally, and 
distribute the weight, bringing much of it vertically upon 
the columns themselves. The effect was to make the 
vaulting look lower than it really is. It is interesting to 
compare it with that of the choir. This cut out the light 
from the clerestory windows so they were much enlarged 
and very deeply splayed, and in this way light was not 
only thrown on the ceiling but throughout the whole of the 
nave. This nave vaulting is very interesting and de- 
serving of study but is outside the scope of this paper. 
The transepts were next vaulted, and the lantern of the 
tower was closed in by a fine piece of herne vaulting. 
Norman windows were—with two exceptions—greatly 
enlarged, the exceptions being one at the west end of 
the south aisle, which was in a chamber and not seen from 
the church, and a small one in the chamber of the south 
transept apse. Of Perpendicular work there were only 
the cloisters, a counterpart in design of the famous 
cloisters of Gloucester; some of the beautiful chantries and 
a small screen in the north-west arch of the choir. 

Tewkesbury was the home of a great family and these 
exercised a considerable amount of control over the 
church, treating it as the Crown treated Westminster. 
The de Clares, Earls of Gloucester, lie buried in a line 
across its choir; they spent much of their time here, and 
to Tewkesbury they brought home their warrior dead 
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for burial, and only the actual patron was allowed the 
right of burial within its walls. Only three abbots appear 
to have been buried in the church for 400 years. It is 
customary to credit the fourteenth century alterations to 
the successors of the de Clares, the Despensers, who 
inherited by marriage, and to ignore the influence of the 
abbots, but Abbot Kempsey, who ruled over the monastery 
for the long period of forty-six years, 1282-1328, was a man 
of outstanding ability and influence and was undoubtedly 
a great friend of Gilbert de Clare—the Red Earl—and 
it is more than probable that he planned much of this 
alteration and obtained the consent of the patrons of his 
day, viz.: the two last de Clares, Princess Joan, and the 
Despensers, Hugh the younger, and his son, Hugh. 

This, however, is getting away from my subject and 
leading into another and still wider one. 

The PRESIDENT expressed the warm thanks of the 
members to Mr. BANNISTER for his address and paid a 
tribute to the great knowledge which he had acquired 
through his close study of the abbey building for so many 


years. 
THE GLASS IN THE QUIRE CLERESTORY 


Mr. G. McN. RusHForRTH, F.S.A., had kindly promised 
to speak of the work which was undertaken in 1923-4 in 
releading the glass in the quire clerestory and recon- 
stituting the original designs. In this work Mr. Rushforth 
was honorary advisor and gave general supervision, So 
that he had special opportunities for studying the glass. 
The result is presented in the paper contributed to 
Transactions, xlvi. The brightness of the afternoon light 
enabled the wonderful colouring of the windows, and the 
full effect of the work done, to be seen to great advantage. 

In the course of his remarks on the fourteenth century 
windows in the quire Mr. Rushforth said that in view of the 
fact that he had described and explained the subjects of 
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the glass in a recent volume of the Transactions, they 
must, on this occasion, try to approach the windows from 
afresh point of view. Looking at the restored series of 
windows, now once again impressive as a whole, what 
ideas do they suggest ? One is the contrast between the 
Tewkesbury glass and the east window of Gloucester 
Cathedral—the old style and the new. They are not 
separated by any great interval of time, nor do they differ 
greatly in drawing or in the decorative details employed. 
Yet how different is the effect of the whole; and the 
Gloucester window is the prototype of the glass of the 
next century. In their way the Tewkesbury windows are 
unsurpassed. There is a greater quantity of fourteenth 
century glass in York Minster, but Tewkesbury may boast 
of having the grandest connected series of Decorated 
windows that survive in England. 

Another idea suggested by the windows 1s the impression 
of unity which they make. This was achieved in two 
ways, the one artistic, the other iconographical. Artisti- 
cally, the intention was to produce a series of monu- 
mental figures (the prophets etc. in the side windows) 
with a climax at its centre (the Doom of the east window). 
Unity is given by the regularity of the setting (canopies, 
etc., containing a certain amount of variety in detail, so 
that the design should not be monotonous); variety by 
the different attitudes of the figures, and the counter- 
change of colours. Finally a balance of tone is carefully 
preserved. Already there is a considerable use of white 
glass, which was to become so important in the Gloucester 
window and later. The richly coloured figure panels are 
relieved against pale quarry-work below and light-toned 
backgrounds above; and these, again, are varied by 
heraldic shields below and decorative designs in the 
tracery. 

The iconographical unity has been already described in 
Transactions, xlvi (1924). It is enough to say here that 
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the central subject, the Doom, the end of the New 
Dispensation (—the climax is continued in the tracery 
above by the Coronation of Mary, the end of the drama of 
the Incarnation—), is brought into connexion on the one 
hand with the great figures of the Old Dispensation, who 
prepared the way for Christ by action or prophecy, and on 
the other with the representatives of the great family by 
which the Abbey of Tewkesbury was founded, and under 
whose protection it grew and flourished. Thus there was 
suggested to the spectator the past, the present and the 
future. 

Finally we may note the condition in which we see this 
great display, so impressive in its unity of conception and 
design. Three years ago that unity was much less obvious, 
for some of the windows had suffered badly from the 
effects of time and unintelligent patching, seriously 
interfering with the completeness of the scheme. Their 
present state is due to re-arrangement and to re-building 
of the lost or damaged parts. 

I may take this opportunity of modifying the statement 
made in Transactions, xlvi, 320-1, about the probable date 
of the glass. The progress of the work on the new quire 
clerestory must have depended to some extent on the 
fortunes of the Despensers. It may have been begun in 
the days of their prosperity, but between 1320 and 1330 
they were eclipsed. In 1330 Edward m1 gained his 
independence, and the Countess Eleanor was restored 
more or less to her hereditary position. Her second 
husband, Lord Zouche (the latest of the figures in the two 
western windows), married her in 1328, and died in 1336, 
a year before her. I had suggested that the east window 
could not be earlier than 1340 because its heraldic borders, 
in which the leopards of England alternate with the lilies 
of France, seem to imply the arms—France and England 
quarterly—assumed by Edward m1 when he proclaimed 
himself king of France in that year. But since then I 
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have observed that similar borders of ‘‘ France’’ and 
“England” occur in the Gorleston and Douai Psalters, 
two splendid illuminated mss. of the East-Anglian school 
which appear to be not later than 1325. In that case the 
reference must be to the marriage (1308) of Edward 11 with 
Isabella of France, through whom Edward 11 claimed the 
French crown.! As the armour and equipment of the 
portrait figures in the two western windows makes it 
desirable to put the date as far back as possible, we mav 
now, perhaps, assume that the glass was made between 
1330 and 1340. 

Another new comparison which I have made may throw 
some light on the origin of the glass. The striking design 
of white vine scrolls on a red ground, scen in the tracerv of 
the four westernmost windows, appears in almost the same 
form in the traceries of the chapter house windows at 
Wells. This seems to point to Bristol as the centre of the 
School. 

The PRESIDENT on behalf of the members thanked 
Mr. Rusurortu for the interest which he had given to 
their visit and for his clear explanation of the scheme of 
the windows. 

Subsequently Mr. Rushforth conducted members to the 
site of the rood-screen, and to the north transept chapels, 
where he explained the position of the graves of the 
important Lancastrians buricd there after the battle of 
Tewkesbury, a full account of which has been written by 
him and printed in Transactions, xlvi. 

After taking tea at the Swan Hotel members left 
Tewkesbury for their various destinations with the 
feeling that the fiftieth anniversarv of the Socicty had been 
celebrated with great success. 


* The Gorleston Psalter by S. C. Cockerell (London, 1007), plates in and ty, 
and cp. p. 19 note r. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING AT BRISTOL 
6, 7, 8 July 1926 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of the Society 
was held by permission of the Master of the Society of 
Merchant Venturers (Mr. Victor F. EBERLE) in the 
Merchants’ Hall, Bristol, on Tuesday, 6 July 1926, at noon. 
In the unavoidable absence of the President (Mr. HAROLD 
IRAKSPEAR, F.S.A.), the VERY REv. the DEAN of GLoU- 
CESTER (HENRY GEE, D.D., F.S.A.), as Chairman of Council, 
was requested to take the chair. The meeting was given 
municipal recognition by the presence of the LorpD Mayor 
of Bristot (Alderman FRANK Moore), and the SHERIFF 
(Mr. L. GOoDENOUGH TAYLOR), both members of the 
Society. Among others present were Professor A. 
Hamilton Thompson, M.A., D.LITT., F.S.A. (the president- 
elect), Mrs. Hamilton Thompson, the Vice-Chairman of 
Council (Mr. J. J. Simpson), the secretary for Bristol 
(Mr. Wilfrid Leighton), Mr. John E. Pritchard, F.s.A., 
Mr. Charles Wells, and the honorary general secretary 
(Mr. Roland Austin). 

In response to an invitation from the Chairman the 
Lorp MAyYor extended a welcome to the Society. He 
said Bristol was well known in archaeological circles, and 
it was unnecessary for him to speak about its main 
features because their activities had made them familiar 
with most of them. Mr. J. E. Pritchard, who was a very 
well-known member of their society, was a great authority 
on matters of that sort, while he (the Lord Mayor) was a 
very humble member, who had only recently been elected. 
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He had always taken a great interest in matters which 
they considered from time to time, and had followed their 
proceedings very closely, though for various reasons he had 
been unable to take part in them. He hoped during the 
next few days to be initiated into the work of the Society, 
and to learn something more about Bristol and the places 
they would visit. 

The SHERIFF on behalf of the Master of the Merchant 
Venturers, who was away, extended a hearty welcome to 
the members. The Guild of Merchant Venturers was 
incorporated by the charter granted by Edward v1 
although it grew out of an older Merchants’ Guild, which 
existed from the beginning of Bristol’s commercial life. 
The Guild laid claim to having helped John Cabot in his 
great enterprise, but it could not substantiate its claim 
because all its books and records were removed in the days 
of the Stuarts, and had never been returned. A second 
charter was granted by Charles 1 and under the Con- 
stitution then given them they were still governed. The 
room in which they were met, together with the banqueting 
room adjoining, dated from Queen Anne, although it was 
not actually completed until 1720. In giving them 
welcome on behalf of the Hall, he desired to say how 
pleased he was so eminent an antiquary as Professor 
Hamilton Thompson was to become their President. 

The honorary general secretary presented the Report of 
Council for 1925-6. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1925-6 
(July 1926) 


Membership. The fiftieth year of the Society sees the member- 
ship at the highest figure ever reached in its history, the number 
of members being 736, an increase of 40 since the last annual 
meeting. During the year 76 members have been elected, 23 have 
resigned, and 13 have died. There are now 71 life members, 621 
subscribing members, 41 subscribing libraries and institutions, and 
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3 honorary members. Seven of the members elected in the first 
year of the Society are still on the list. 

Obituary. As each year passes it must be expected that the 
Society will lose by death members long associated with its work, 
and this report includes several. First to be recorded is that of 
Canon Bazeley, whose name will always be inseparably connected 
with the Society. In the Tvansactions will be found an obituary 
notice in which an endeavour has been made to pay tribute to the 
service he rendered to the Society during the long period of forty 
years from its establishment. Here it is sufficient to say that 
Canon Bazeley was first joint, and then general, secretary from 1879 
until 1907; from then until 1917 he was Chairman of Council. 
During all these years his one desire was to promote the interests 
of the Society and through his untiring energy its position in the 
archaeological world was a very high one. At the meeting of 
Council held 12 October 1925 a resolution recording the sense of 
the loss sustained by the Society was entered on the minutes and 
this is included in the obituary notice printed. 

The list of deaths also includes Mr. A. M. Lewis, an original 
member; Mr. T. Dyer-Edwardes (1895), who was president in 
1912; Colonel William Long (1886); Rev. Charles Barclay (1888); 
Mr. G. H. Wollaston (1895); Mr. Walter B. Wood (1915) a 
member of the Council; Mr. J. H. Howell (1903); Mr. H. B. 
Winterbotham (1914); Mrs. Thompson (1900); Dr. G. D. Adams 
(1922); and Lady Parr (1924). 

Finance. The financial statement for 1925 presents a favour 
able view of the Society’s affairs, the following being a summary 
of receipts and payments. The balance brought forward from 
1924 was {115, and the income included £333 7s. from annual 
subscriptions, {27 6s. from entrance fees, £32 1os. from dividends, 
£12 16s. 5d. from the sale of publications, and £5 18s. 1d. from 
interest and donations, making a total of £524 17s. 4d. Exe 
penditure during the year was £415 Ios. 7d. It is always the aim 
of the Council to publish a full volume of Transactions and this 
forms the chief matter of expenditure each year. The cost of 
volume xlvi (1924) was £34717s.4d. Payments on account of the 
library were £29 3s. 1d., these including rent, binding, subscriptions 
to publishing societies, and books. Miscellaneous payments 
amounted to £38 10s.2d. The cash balance on 31 December 1925 
was £109 6s. 9d., to which is added the investment of £650 in war 
loan, and a savings certificate (£100) now worth £115, making an 
actual and realizable surplus of assets of £864 17s. 9d., without 
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placing any estimate of value on the Society’s library, which would 
be considerable. 

Transactions. The volume (xlvi) recording the proceedings of 
the Society in 1924 was published at the regular time in June 
1925. This contained over 400 pages and nearly 40 illustrations, 
and may be considered a very satisfactory return for the modest 
annual subscription. The volume (xlvii) for 1925 is of equal size 
as regards papers and other matter, with over 70 plates and other 
illustrations. The Society is indebted to Dr. A. C. Fryer, Mr. 
A. Cecil Powell, and Mr. E. J. Burrow, for generously providing 
the blocks illustrating their papers on Gloucestershire fonts, Glass- 
making in Bristol and the report on excavations at Leckhampton. 

General Meetings. The summer meeting of 1925 was held at 
Stow on the Wold and a full report of the proceedings has been 
printed, The arrangements made by Mr. J. J. Simpson for the 
convenience of members were much appreciated. The spring 
meeting of 1926, held at Ashleworth and Tewkesbury, was 
arranged to take place on the fiftieth anniversary (21 April) of 
the formation of the Society. The programme began with a 
meeting at the Guildhall, Gloucester, which was attended by a 
large number of members, among whom were three (FE. C. Sewell, 
W. Derham, H. M. Herapath) original members. Some notes on 

1876-1926 were read by the general secretary and these will be 
pmnted in the next volume of Tvansactions. Over 180 members 
attended the meeting and the increasing interest in these meetings 
presents some embarrassment to those responsible for their 
arrangement. 

Evening Meetings, Bristol. The secretary for Bristol, Mr. 
Wilfrid Leighton, arranged a very interesting series of evening 
meetings in Bristol during the winter of 1925-6, and through the 
continued kindness of the Bristol ‘‘Savages’’ these were again 
held at Red Lodge. The following papers were read :— 

12 October 1925. The hoard of silver coins found at Welsh 
Back, Bristol, 1923. By L. W. G. Malcolm. 

g November 1925. Short papers by various members. 

14 December 1925. The Newton Tomb in St. Peter’s church. 
By C. E. Boucher. 
Arms of Queen Elizabeth’s hospital. By Wilfrid Leighton. 

11 January 1926. Address by the President (Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A.). 

1 February 1926. The Pithay: Norman Pottery and wall. 
By John E. Pritchard. 
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8 March 1926, St. Peter’s Hospital—Mansion; sugar house; 
mint; workhouse. By J. J. Simpson. 

Chedworth Villa. The last two reports of the Council have 
contained references to the purchase of the Roman Villa at 
Chedworth by the National Trust, in which members of the 
Society have shown particular interest by subscribing a consider- 
able part of the purchase money. It now gives the Council much 
satisfaction to record that through the initiative of Mr. J. E. 
Pritchard the balance of {91 13s. 6d. required to enable the 
generous promise of the last {100 by Mr. Horace Gummer to be 
claimed was subscribed during the meeting at Stow. Including 
the £100 the total amount contributed by members to the appeal 
made by the Society has been £498 18s. 6d. and a considerable 
sum was given by other members to the list opened by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley, who raised £678 11s. (which after expenses of advertise- 
ments, etc., were met enabled him to send the National Trust 
£637 12s, 2d.). Altogether over two-thirds of the cost of the 
Villa has been collected by means of these two funds, an indication 
of the interest shown by the County in securing it for the Nation. 

Excavation Committee. The report of the excavation of the 
Round Barrow and the Camp on Leckhampton Hill undertaken 
by Members of the Society and of the Cotteswold Club has been 
printed, with plans and illustrations, in the Tvansactions for 1925. 
The thanks of the Society are due to Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., 
Mr. E. J. Burrow, Mr. A. E, W. Paine, and Mr. J. W. Gray, for the 
great trouble they took to record the results. The cost of the 
work has been met from the excavation fund, to which the 
Cotteswold Club made a donation of £5 on this account. The 
pottery and other objects found in the course of excavation at 
Leckhampton have been placed in Cheltenham museum, 

A donation of £10 has been granted to the Caerleon excavation 
fund. 

Deerhurst Church. Through the influence of our member 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.s.a., the Society of Antiquaries of London 
has given consideration to suggestions for removing the farm 
buildings situated at the east end of Deerhurst Church, which has 
long been desired. With the concurrence of the Croome Estates 
Trustees it is hoped that satisfactory arrangements will be made 
for acquiring the site, which would be leased or conveyed to the 
Society of Antiquaries, or as may be determined. The area would 
be enclosed, necessary repairs to the masonry be made, and the 
site excavated to ascertain the plan of the apse and contiguous 
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buildings, which has been a subject of conjecture for many vears. 
The work would be carried out under the supervision of Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, acting for the Society of Antiquaries. The cost of re- 
instating the farm buildings on another site to the satisfaction of 
the Croome Trustees and the present tenant, and of the labour 
necessary for the excavation, is estimated at £275, towards which 
a few friends, and the excavation committee of our Society, have 
already promised one half. A small committee of the Council has 
been appointed and an appeal to members will be issucd. 

Council Meetings. The usual quarterly mectings of the Council 
have been held and many matters of interest have been before the 
members. Advice was sought in reference to the reparation of the 
New Inn Building at Gloucester and a full report of the action 
taken is printed in Transactions. The views of the Council have also 
been requested with regard to the custody of probate records in 
Tegistries in process of re-organization under the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Consolidation) Act of 1925. A note of the changes 
involved and an opinion as to the best course to take for the 
custody of records which may have to be removed from their 
present depositories is also printed in Transactions. 

The Council were requested bv the Bishop of Bristol to nominate 
two members to sit on a committee appointed to inquire into the 
position of the city churches in Bristol and the namcs of Mr, 
J. J. Simpson and Mr. A. Cecil Powell were accepted as the 
Society’s representatives. 

Matters concerning the Roman Villa at Spoonley Wood, Pelas 
Knapp tumulus, the earthworks at Prestbury, Calcot Barn, and 
Bury Hill camp have been considered and action taken. 

Rules. The Council think it desirable to make certain alter- 
ations in the rules of the Society and these are submitted fer the 
consideration of the Annual Meeting. The principal alteration 
relates to the annual subscription of future members of the Society, 
which in the opinion of the Council should be increased to one 
guinea. The present subscription is a very low one, and barelv 
meets the cost of the volume of Tvansactions issued each vear, 
In recent years many Societies have raised their subscription but 
the Council is very reluctant to suggest any change as regard 
present members. They feel, however, that the privileges 
enjoyed and the return given by the Transactions are such that 
new members may quite fairly pay the larger amount. It is also 
proposed to raise the life subscription from £7 7s. to {15. The 
other alterations are minor matters of administration and are 
recommended for acceptance. 
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Council and Officers, The Council present their nominations 
for office as Vice-Presidents, Local Secretaries, Members of Council 


and executive officers for the year 1926-7. 
Honorary Member. The nomination to honorary membership 


of the Society has always been sparingly conferred and is therefore 
a distinction which marks recognition of exceptional service 
rendered by members. In presenting the name of Mr. John E. 
Pritchard, F.s.4., for the honour, the Council feel there can be no 
question of the fitness of their recommendation. Mr. Pritchard 
has been a member of the Society for 40 vears, a member of Council 
for 28 years, he was Secretary for Bristol for 10 years, President in 
1918-19, and finally served as Chairman of Council from 1921 to 
1924. No one has been more loyal to the Society or has worked 
more consistently in its interest and in that of Archaeology 
generally, of which recognition is shown by Mr, Pritchard having 
been elected a member of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries. 
His care for the antiquities of Bristol is common knowledge and 


the careful record made and published in his “ Bristol Arch- 
aeological Notes”’ is sufficient evidence of the thoroughness of his 


work in this direction. The Society owes much to Bristol and in 
electing Mr. Pritchard as an honorary member in the fiftieth 


year of its establishment the Council feel that members will show 
their appreciation of the help given by the City which he represents. 


In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman said 
that without the genuine enthusiasm and constant enter- 
prise of their secretary the real and definite progress made 
by the Society would have been impossible. This was 
seconded by Major H. M. Herapath and the report adopted. 

At the request of the Chairman the honorary general 
secretary stated that the Council had considered certain 
changes in the Rules relating to the subscriptions from 
future entrants to the Society, and to the admission of 
visitors to meetings, As shown in the report the Society's 
financial] position was satisfactory in every way and the 
Council had not thought it necessary to make any change 
in the subscription paid by present members, though it 
might be mentioned that there were very few societies 
which had not increased subscriptions. It did seem to 
the Council that in return for the advantages conferred 
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by membership it was only reasonable to ask a large 
payment from future entrants into the Society and it was 
recommended that if the alterations were approved they 
should take effect as from 1 January 1927. Other slight 
changes were required. The revised rules 111, Vil and VIII, 
which had been approved at a meeting of Council held 
7 June 1926 and duly notified to all members, were 
therefore recommended for adoption, as follows:— 

Rule 11 

Members elected before the first day of January 1927 
shall on election pay an entrance fee of ten shillings and 
sixpence, and shall pay an annual subset pion of ten 
shillings and sixpence. 

Members elected on and after the first day of January 
1927 shall pay an entrance fee of ten shillings and six- 
pence and an annual subscription of twenty-one 
shillings. 

Annual subscriptions may at any time be compounded 
on payment of fifteen pounds. 

Rule vu (in place of last three lines) 

The Council may remove a Member’s name from the 
list of Members if his or ter subscription is one year in 
alTear. 

Rule vit 

Members of the Society may introduce Visitors to the 
Spring and Summer Meetings of the Society on taking 
the necessary tickets in accordance with the terms 
indicated from time to time in the programmes of 
alrangements prepared for such meetings. Such 
tickets shall not include any privileges of the Society 
other than those of attending such meetings. 

In moving the adoption of the new Rules the Chairman 
said the Council had no alternative but to advise the 
changes and that if they were approved the Society would 
be brought into line with others. The resolution was 
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seconded by the Vice-Chairman (Mr. J. J. Simpson) and 
carried unanimously. 

The honorary general secretary pointed out that to 
enable the new rules to become operative at once it would 
be necessary to hold a second general meeting of the Society 
and as notified in the meeting programme this would take 
place at Berkeley on 8 July, when the rules as amended 
would be presented for confirmation. 

The Chairman proposed the election of Prof. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, M.A., D.LITT., F.S.A., aS President of the 
Society. He remarked that it gave him great personal 
satisfaction to do this, because they were both old 
Cliftonians. They were friends of many years’ standing, 
and Dr. Thompson had on many occasions rendered him 
considerable service. All who were interested in the 
definite and careful study of archaeology would welcome 
the appointment. Dr. Thompson was one of our leading 
students and teachers of medieval antiquities. That was 
not the only branch of learning in which he had gained 
distinction. He was equally conversant with architecture 
and English literature. He now held a position worthy 
of his ability, that of professor of medieval history in 
Leeds University. No better man could have been 
chosen as their president. Dr. Thompson was Gloucester- 
shire by birth and education. His father and grand- 
father before him were Gloucestershire people, and he 
probably had a more detailed and extensive knowledge of 


the county than anyone else present. 
Mr. John E. Pritchard seconded the motion, which was 


carried with acclamation. 

Dr. Hamilton Thompson, on taking the chair, said it was 
with the greatest possible satisfaction that he accepted 
office. It was true he was a native of Bristol, though for 
years his most important work had been done at a con- 
siderable distance from it, yet he had the greatest fondness 
and affection for it, and for Gloucestershire. Whenever 
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he came to Bristol it seemed like coming home. It was 
from reading the early Transactions of the Society that 
he began to study archaeology seriously, and he hoped 
intelligently. 

Nominations for office as Vice-Presidents, Members of 
Council, Local Secretaries, and executive officers of the 
Society were agreed to as follows:— 


CoUNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1926-27 

CHAIRMAN OF CouNCIL: The Very Rev. The Dean of 
Gloucester (Henry Gee, D.D., F.S.A.). 

VIcE-CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL: J. J. Simpson. 

VicE-PRESIDENTS: Sir James Bruton, W. St. Clair 
Baddeley, Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, G. S. Blakeway, 
Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., G. M. Currie, Dr. A. C. Fryer, 
The Dean of Gloucester, F.S.A., Sir Francis A. Hyett, 
Lt.-Col. Russell J. Kerr, Sir Charles Oman, M.P., F.S.A., 
John E. Pritchard, F.s.a., E. C. Sewell, J. J. Simpson, 
F, W. Waller. 

MemBERS OF CouncIL (for election): Sidney H. Barnsley, 
Rev. C. O. Bartlett, T. Overbury, H. Stratton-Davis, 
Rev. L. Wilkinson. 

(For re-election): Col. E. B. Jeune, Sir George Oatley, 
A. Cecil Powell, A. Trice-Martin, F.S.A. 

Hon. GENERAL SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Roland 
Austin, 

Hon SECRETARY FOR BRISTOL: Wilfrid Leighton. 

Hon. Loca SECRETARIES: 

Berkeley: Rev. W. F. D. Curtoys. 
Cheltenham: Lt.-Col. J. C. Duke. 
Cirencester: E. C. Sewell. 

Dursley: R. H. Penley. 

Fairford: Canon R. C. S. Jones. 
Lydney: Major John Penberthy. 
Newent: Edward Conder, F.S.A. 
Northern: B.A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 
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Stroud: Rev. R. J. Burton. 

Tewkesbury: F. W. Godfrey. 

Wotton under Edge: H. Goldingham. 

The honorary general secretary submitted the following 
recommendation from the Counctl:— 

That Honorary Membership of the Society be 
conferred upon Mr. John E. Pritchard, F.s.A., in 
recognition of the great services he has rendered to the 
Society, and for his untiring efforts in the interests of 
Archaeology in general and especially in connexion 
with the Antiquities of Bristol. 

In moving that the recommendation be adopted Mr. 
Roland Austin said it gave him the greatest pleasure to 
submit it for it was most appropriate that on the com- 
pletion of fifty years of the Society’s existence acknow- 
ledgment should be made of the loyal support and 
constant service of Mr. Pritchard during the greater part 
of that time. The Society was rightly sparing in be- 
stowing the distinction of honorary membership, by 
which was marked the recognition of exceptional service. 
There was no question of the fitness of the Council’s action 
in the case of Mr. Pritchard for the full reference in the 
annual report to his years of service in so many capacities 
was sufficient testimony. Mr. Austin referred specially to 
the value of the series of archaeological notes relating to 
Bristol prepared by Mr. Pritchard and said if every city 
had someone equally enthusiastic and with equal know- 
ledge the country would be deeply indebted to them. 

The President supported the resolution and said it was 
well to realize that in every large town which was being 
invaded by the demon of commercialism there was 
generally someone specially raised by Providence to care 
for its history. In such cities as York, Norwich and 
Newcastle it was fortunate there were devoted people to 
care for their memorials, and in like manner Mr. Pritchard 
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had done pre-eminent service for Bristol. The name of 
Bristol was synonymous with that of Mr. Pritchard. 

The Vice-Chairman of Council (Mr. J. J. Simpson) said 
it gave him much pleasure to support the resolution, for 
Mr. Pritchard was one of his oldest friends and he had had 
special opportunities for observing the value of the work 
which he had accomplished in the interest of the Society. 

The motion was put and carried with acclamation. 

In reply Mr. Pritchard said his friends were really too 
generous in their appreciation of the work he had done. 
Forty years was a long time to look back upon, and a long 
time to have been associated with the Society. He was 
very glad that his small efforts had been of use, and that 
his actions had been of some avail in the ancient city of 
Bristol. They were so kind that they had omitted to 
remind him of what he had not done. He accepted with 
pleasure the honour they had conferred upon him, and 
this was enhanced by the civic recognition given by the 
presence of their Lord Mayor and Sheriff. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
Master and Society of Merchant Venturers for permitting 
the meeting to be held in their Hall. The Master had also 
arranged for the Charter of Incorporation of the Society 
(18 December 1552) and other records to be exhibited. 
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THE BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


1925 RECEIPTS £Z s. d. £ s. d. 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD 7% sas 113 0 0 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS :-— 

1925 (617) - 323 18 o 


(Returned: 1 at 10s. and 2 at Ios. 6d. 
see contra) 


1926 (18) ‘3 og = - 9 § O 

333° 7 © 

ENTRANCE FEES (52) 3 i A 27 6 0 

DONATIONS :— 

Merchant Venturers Society, Bristol... 2 2 0 
Mrs. Bowly Se ay 6 Bes g 6 

—_—_——— 211 6 

DIVIDENDS ON WaR LOAN is ios 32 10 O 

SALE OF PUBLICATIONS 12 16 3 

INTEREST ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 3 6 7 

Audited and found correct £524 17 4 


8 January 1926 J. J. SIMPSON 
BALANCE SHEET, 31 
LIABILITIES £ s. d 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID IN ADVANCE FOR 1926 (18) .. 9 9 O 


SURPLUS .. ag sie 4c oe _ .. 864 17 9 
£874 6 9 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31 DECEMBER 1925 


1925 PAYMENTS £ s. dad. £ s. d. 
Transactions :— 
VoLUME xlvi (1924) :-— 
Printing - i ie .. 259 18 II 
Illustrations .. - ct 2. 33° IT 32 
Postage .. a i is so 18-02 3 
Index .. Ms a Ee .. IO 10 O 
321 12 4 
Editor—Honorarium ... es oe 26 5 O 
LIBRARY :— 
Subscriptions to Societies 7 1 9 
Books a: 0 
Insurance .. 18 3 
Rent 8 8 oO 
Binding g 10 I 
29 3 +I 
MISCELLANEOUS :— 
Casing ‘‘ Transactions “’ 2 5 6 
Printing : af ee as 9 9 O 
Postage .. : ss ee .. II OT! 
Travelling expenses ea -. 3 6 0 
Archaeological Congress . I Oo Oo 
“Year’s Work ”’ oe copies) .. 5 IL O 
Cheques : : i i Io oO 
General Meetings ast 2s -- ©iIz2 6 
Sundries .. «= 2 A.B 
Subscriptions returned (see contra) .. III Oo 
38 10 2 
415 10 7 
BALANCES :— 
Deposit account ie a .. 64 15 I0 
Current account te a .. 44 10 II 
—_—— 109 6 9g 
£524 17 4 
DECEMBER 1925 
ASSETS ££ s. d. 
INVESTMENTS :— 
£650 5 per cent. War Loan, at bar - .. 650 0 O 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATE -- 115 9 0 
LIBRARIES AND PUBLICATIONS, NOT ReTiM ATED: ‘ 
SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE—None 

Caso AT BANK:— 


Deposit Account te i sie es .. 64 15 Io 
Current Account ot wg ae - -- 44 IO II 
£874 6 9 
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REPORT OF ITINERARY 
Tuesday, 6 July 1926 


After luncheon at the Royal hotel visits had been 
arranged to the Merchants’ almshouses, the Llandoger 
tavern, and other buildings in King street and Welsh 
Back, but owing to the unfavourable weather it was 
decided to omit these and go at once to St. Peter’s hospital 
where, in the old court room, Mr. J. J. SIMPSON gave an 
account of the several uses to which the building had been 
put from the fifteenth century onwards, and then con- 
ducted members through the principal rooms. The 
history of the hospital is given in the paper Eg Mr. Simpson 
included in the present volume. 

St. Peter’s church was next visited. Mr. C. E. BOUCHER 
gave a short description of the church which he said is the 
oldest in Bristol, although the present is not the original 
Norman building. The tower, however, is Norman, and 
in the course of restoration work some years ago other 
Norman features were traced. There was a tradition that 
the rebuilt church finished in the fifteenth century was 
not so long as the former church. There was a Fraternity 
of the Blessed Mary of Belhouse connected with the 
church, and the shrine was discovered in one of the piers 
in 1845. There is a monument to one of the Newton 
family, a lady whose married name is not recorded, but 
the heraldry showed that she was one of the Clarks of 
Wookey. There isa monument to Richard Aldworth and 
his wife—the Aldworth who lived in St. Peter’s hospital 
and is mentioned by Hakluyt as a promoter of voyages of 
discovery. The only brass remaining in the church isa 
memorial of Robert Lond, a fifteenth century priest who 
kept a grammar school in Narrow Wine strect. 

A very full account of St. Peter’s by Mr. Boucher is 
printed in Transactions, xxxii, 260-300, and of the Lond 
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brass in xxx, 265-9. The effigies are described in xxvil, 
$8-98. A pamphlet on the church was also published 
by Mr. Arthur W. Little in 1897. 


BRISTOL CASTLE 


The next visit was to the site of Bristol castle and by 
the kindness of Mr. Fred Little members assembled in one 
of the chambers which still remains. Here Mr. John E. 
Pritchard presented to the President an enlarged picture 
of the south prospect of part of the Castle, which 1s figured 
ia the border of Millerd’s plan of Bristol. Skelton gives a 
view of the same tower, from a drawing in the Bodleian 
Library. This drawing was made from the Miullerd 
miniature by James Stewart, jun., and dated by him 
6 June 1745. As the miniature bears date 1656, and the 
plan was issued only 17 years later, there can hardly be 
any doubt that Millerd drew the picture himself. 

The President accepted the reproduction of the drawing 
with pleasure, and observed that it seemed to be a 
singularly accurate one of what survived in the seventeenth 
century. 

There is a paper on the castle by J. Pf. Nicholls in 
Transactions, ili, 185-92, with a plan showing its position 
in relation to the fortifications of the city, and a draw- 
ing of the rooms in Tower street. Remains of the 
foundation of the keep were noted in 7Vyrausactions iv, 
329-32, by S. H. Swayne, and Sir John Maclean printed 
some notes on the constables of the castle in volume iv, 
187-9, Mr. J. E. Pritchard contributed an account of the 
remains of the castle to the Procs. Clifton Antig. Club 
(1900) iv, 17-19, and also discusses the so-called custle-gate 
at Bnslington in Transactions, XXXVi, 115-21. 

The President gave a vivid description 6f the castle as 
he supposed it must have been when completed. Standing 
as it did on an eminence between the two rivers it was 
never one of the earthworks which were so gencral before 
the Conquest. It was of stone erccted after the Conquest 
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by Geoffrey of Coutances, and one of the grandest in the 
country, with its great tower ranking with the best type 
of castle as seen at Dover, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Richmond, 
and various other places. Their large square or oblong 
towers formed at oncea place of residence and of defence. 
They were associated with the time of Henry 11 and he 
put the date of Bristol Castle about 1160-1190. The 
demolition was absolute in 1656, and very little remained 
to enable one to form an idea of the plan. The chamber 
they were mecting in and the much more beautiful one 
adjoining were extremely interesting, but it was impossible 
to say what was their original purpose. 

The itinerary continued along the line of a part of the 
first city wall to the church of St. John the Baptist, Broad 
street, the President calling attention to some of the 
features of that fifteenth century edifice built on the wall. 
The effigies in the church are described in Transactions, 
Xxvil, 79-85, and xXxXiv, 133-7. 

Tea was taken at the Royal hotel and in the evening 
a meeting was held at Red Lodge, by invitation of the 
Bristol Savages, members being received by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and the President and Mrs. 
Hamilton Thompson, The PRESIDENT delivered an 
address on the “Study of Local History,” which is printed 
elsewhere in this volume. Thanks having been expressed 
to him by Mr. John E. Pritchard, refreshments were offered 
and members then had an opportunity of seeing the 
famous panelled Elizabethan room and other matters of 


interest. 
Wednesday, 7 July 1926 
WINTERBOURNE, LITTLE SODBURY, OZLEWORTH 
WINTERBOURNE 


Members from Bristol and Gloucester met at the 
church of St. Michael, Winterbourne, at 10-20, where they 
were received by the rector, Rev. C. J. BuRRouGH, who 
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said how pleased he was that a postponed engagement 
enabled him to be there. 

The plan of the church is a nave, with north aisle 
(re-built 1842) and south porch, chancel with chapel, and 
vestry on the north side, and tower of three stages. 

The Church appears to have been founded about the 
middle of the twelfth century. The pilasters supporting 
the east wall, the priest’s door, and the chancel arch are 
late transitional Norman. The east wall was re-built in 
1856. Thesouth doorway of the nave (Early English) has 
a semi-circular arch, with cusped tracery insertion. The 
tower is partly Early English and partly Decorated—the 
spire was re-built in the last century. The corbels sup- 
porting the first floor are painted with seeded roses and 
below these are remains of fourteenth century wall painting 
and the lines of a knight in armour can betraced. Though 
now indistinct this figure is said to have borne a flag with 
the arms of Bradeston: Argent, on a canton gules, a rose or, 
barbed proper. 

The chancel arch is Early English, in three orders, with 
interesting foliated caps, and is of good proportions. The 
arch opening into the south transept (base of tower) is also 
a feature to be noticed. On the east respond of this are 
the remains of a piscina, the position being an unusual one. 

In the chantry chapel on the north side of the chancel 
are several stone effigies and fixed on the south-east wall 
is a brass, at one time on the floor at the east end of the 
north aisle. These interesting effigies have been described 
in Transactions xxv, 281-4, but the respective identities of 
the persons represented is still a matter of some doubt. 

The manor of Winterbourne was held by the Bradeston 
family, of which Sir Thomas (1) Bradeston (died 1360) 
appears to have enjoyed many marks of favour from 
Edward 111. He founded (135i) a chantry in the church 
“ for his good estate, for his soul when he is dead, and for 
the souls of his ancestors.” 
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The effigies in the chapel have been atributed as follows: 
(1-2) against the north wall, Sir Thomas Bradeston (1) and 
one of his two wives: Isabella (died c. 1343) and Agnes 
(died 1369). From the record of a chapel founded by Sir 
Thomas at Bradeston, and a licence granted to him in 1344, 
it is almost certain that his first wife was buried there and 
not at Winterbourne. (3, 4) Sir Edmund (not Edward as 
in Transactions xxv, 283) and his wife, Blanch, whose 
surname is not known. (5) A lady, thought to represent 
** Blanche, widow of Sir Robert Bradeston,” son of Sir 
Thomas (1). But Sir Robert married Isabel Bassett, who 
died in 1393 and was buried at Colmworth (Bedfordshire). 
(6) Local tradition ascribes this to Hugo de Sturden, known 
as ‘‘ Hickory Stern.” 

The effigy hitherto known as that of Sir Thomas (1) has 
an interesting feature carved by the left shoulder. It 
represents a fish, and Miss Ida Roper suggests that it is 
a “‘badge of office”’ associated with the fisheries on the 
Severn. Unfortunately the present position of the tomb, 
close to the north-west wall, prevents this carving being 
seen. Miss Roper also suggests that the effigies are those 
of Sir Robert and his wife. The former died between the 
years 1355 and 1357, but as stated above his wife Isabel 
lived until 1393. 

The brass was dated by the late Cecil T. Davis as about 
1370, and is therefore the oldest example in Gloucester- 
shire. It represents a lady—possibly one of the Bradeston 
family—wearing a veil head-dress, and gown with pockets. 
The date ascribed would suggest that this may be Agnes, 
second wife of Sir Thomas (1) Bradeston. 

The PRESIDENT stated that, in spite of many changes 
brought about by successive restorations, Winterbourne 
remained an interesting church, with many beautiful 
specimens of twelfth century work, particularly in the 
chancel arch, priest’s door, and the south door. The tower 
stood in a curious position above the south transept. It 
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was diagonal in shape, with corner Bath stones on the 
outside, and formed one of the most interesting features 
of the building. A great deal of it had been rebuilt and a 
spire added. He put the date of the chantry at about 
1351, while the piscina was also fourteenth century. 

Miss IpA M. Roper described the effigies and gave some 
conclusions she had formed as to the meaning of the badge 
on the one which has generally been considered as that of 
sir Thomas (1) Bradeston. These are printed in Trans— 
actions xlvil, where there are also some notes on the 
Bradeston family. 


LITTLE SODBURY 


From Winterbourne members journeyed to Little 
Sodbury manor, the residence of Baron F. de TUYLL, who 
though not in residence had most kindly given permission 
for the Society to have every facility for seeing the house 
and gardens. 

The PRESIDENT said when he first saw the place part 
was used as a farmhouse and part was derelict. About 
twelve years ago its restoration was undertaken by Mr. 
Harold Brakspear, and he had carried out his work with 
marked success. From earliest times every village had 
its manor house. In this case the type was similar to 
many to be found in Gloucestershire and Wilts. He drew 
attention to the different periods of the building, and 
described the hall as a wonderful example of fifteenth 
century work on account of the fine character of its screen 
and its exceptional height. 

Little Sodbury manor is interesting both architecturally 
and historically. Part of it dates from the fifteenth 
century, when the house belonged to the family of Stan- 
shaw, but its real interest begins with the ownership of 
John Walsh, who was the receiver of Henry vu for the 
Berkeley lands which were alienated to the king by 
William, Lord Berkeley, in 1487. The hall, entrance 
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porch and kitchen date from this period. The hall is very 
lofty, with open timber roof resting on stone corbels, which 
are carved with angels holding shields. At the south end 
the‘original screen is still in position. | 
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PLAN OF LITTLE SODBURY MANOR 
By permission of ‘‘Country Life” 

John Walsh was succeeded by his son John, who was 
knighted, and it is his association with William Tyndale 
that lends peculiar local interest to the manor house. 
Tyndale was engaged by Sir John as tutor to his children, 
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though he was so involved in religious controversy while 
at Sodbury that his presence became more trouble than 
Sir John cared to endure and in July 1523 he left for 
London. It seems fairly certain that at Sodbury Tyndale 
was concerned with his projected translation of the 
Scriptures though there is no evidence that any of the work 
was actually begun. 

Sir Robert Atkyns records the death of Maurice Walsh 
and seven of his children at Sodbury in 1556, occasioned 
by a“ fiery sulphureous globe rolling in at the parlour-door 
at dinner-time,” which one presumes indicated a storm of 
some violence. The Walshes were succeeded by the 
Stephens family, and Henry Stephens (c. 1635) made 
considerable additions to the house. He built the stair- 
case at the south end of the hall and also those in the 
turret; and fitted some of the rooms with panelling and 
fire-places—those in the rooms known as the porch room 
and the passage room still remaining. A fine Tudor arch 
leading to a later staircase was moved into position from 
another part of the house. 

An illustrated account of the manor house by Mr, 
Christopher Hussey has been printed in Country Life. 
The plan is reproduced by permission of the publishers. 

It had been arranged to visit the camp which is on the 
high ground overlooking the vale, but owing to excessive 
rain the day before and its effect onthe mowing grass this 
could not be done. A plan of the camp was given in the 
meeting programme, where the paper in Tvansactions 
viii, 74-8, by G. B. Witts is referred to. 


OZLEWORTH 


After lunch at the George hotel, Chipping Sodbury,} 
Qzleworth church, undoubtedly one of the most interest- 


1 Here members had an opportunity of seeing at the Council cffice a great 
muniment-chest carved out of a solid oak trunk and strapped with iron top 
and sides, weighing over aton. It was illustratedin Country Life, 24 April 
1926, p. 646. 
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ing ecclesiastical buildings in the county, was visited. 
It has given rise to various theories, more or less con- 
flicting, and the visit provoked a discussion in which 
Mr. Overbury—who had prepared some notes and large 
scale plans—the President, Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, and 
others took part. The views of the vicar, Rev. Leonard 
Wilkinson, who to his great regret was away at the time, 
were printed in the programme. 

The Society has visited Ozleworth on two occasions 
(1886 and 1912) but the church is of such exceptional 
interest that those members who had been there before 
welcomed a further opportunity of studying its very 
special features. 

The church is distinguished as being one of only two 


churches (the other is Swindon near Cheltenham) in the 


country possessing hexagonal towers, Its peculiar feature 


in this respect 1s discussed in detail by the late Dr. Alfred 
Harvey in Proceedings Clifton Antiq. Club, vi, 134-41. 

Dr. Harvey believed that the hexagonal structure was 
intended for a nave and gives the following reasons for 
this supposition: (r) from the fact that the present nave 
jas far as the first extension] is an after-thought, and yet 
built too soon after the church to have superseded a 
contemporary nave; (2) from the narrow dimensions of 
the western sidc of the hexagon, less than eight feet; had 
a western nave been intended, this side would have been 
as wide as that opposite. 

In comparing the naves at Swindon Church—owned by 
St. Oswald’s priory, Gloucester—and that at Ozleworth 
(owned by Gloucester abbey) Dr. Harvey says: ‘‘ We 
learn then that both these churches at the time of their 
erection were the property of two religious foundations 1n 
Gloucester, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
their peculiar design came from that city, which was, at the 
time of their erection, the seat of the most important and 
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individual provincial school of Romanesque architecture 
in England.” 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that in the Saxon period a 
considerable number of churches were built of which the 
main portions consisted of a central square with annexes 
east and west. But in this case and at Swindon the tower 
was an extremely exceptional feature. Without making 
a definite statement, he was inclined to date the lower 
portions of the tower as being eleventh century and the 
windows in it not earlier than the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. 

Mr. W. St. CLaiR BADDELEY suggested that the nave 
and chancel were intrusions on what was originally a mural 
tower belonging to the curtain of a feudal castle. It was 
more effective to shoot through loopholes in a hexagonal 
tower than through loopholes in a square tower, because 
a larger area of ground could be defended. He exhibited 
a plan which showed how the tower corresponded to the 
shape of the kitchen at Berkeley castle, and expressed the 
view that the tower might have been built by Roger de 
Berkeley. He drew attention to the fact that the church- 
yard was Circular, and so far as he knew was the only one 
in this respect in the county. 

In order that the several conclusions formed with 
regard to the church may be studied the notes prepared 
by Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Overbury, and Mr. Baddeley are 
printed in full in another part of the volume. 

After a long afternoon at this singularly interesting 
church members left for tea at Wotton under Edge. 


Thursday, 8 July 1926 


BERKELEY 


Members from Bristol and Gloucester arrived at 
Berkeley at 11 o’clock, where they were welcomed at the 
church by the vicar, Rev. H. C. ARMOUR. 
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BERKELEY CHURCH 


The Church of St. Mary, Berkeley, occupies the site of 
an earlier building attributed to Robert Fitzharding, 
1095-1170. Mr. E. A. Freeman, in a paper contributed 
to The Ecclesiologist 1854 suggests the construction of the 
nave as the work of Thomas (11) Lord Berkeley, 1281-1321, 
but possibly it is rather earlier. 

The church consists of nave, with north and south aisles, 
north porch with parvise, south porch, chancel, modern 
vestry on the north side, and the burial chapel of the 
Lords of Berkeley on the south. There is a separate 
tower (1753) some 50 yards from the church. Separate 
towers are not uncommon but they are seldom so far 
away asat Berkeley. Itissaid to bea reproduction of an 
earlier tower. 

The west front is buttressed, the northern buttress 
containing a stairway leading to the roof. The west 
window has five trefoil-headed lights and below is a 
cinquefoil-headed doorway with arch of several orders. 
The original high pitched Early English roof has been 
replaced by a low roof. 

The entrance to the church is by a north porch (four- 
teenth century) above which is the (later) parvise. The 
interior is one of considerable beauty, a prominent feature 
being the nave arcades, with 12 clustered columns, floriated 
capitals and pointed arches. The nave is substantially 
that of the twelfth century church, as may be seen in the 
west wall and the chancel arch. The foliage is thirteenth 
century type; the label terminals are heads with head- 
dress of the time of Edward m. 

The nave timber-roof is fifteenth century, on corbels of 
an earlier construction. In the north-west angle is a 
Staircase ending in a platform of three overlapping 
brackets, each with a sculptured head. The platform has 
been cut away on the south side and it is suggested that 
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at one time a gallery crossed the west window. The stone 
rood screen of unusual design was originally filled with 
solid panelling but has been pierced and tracery inserted. 
The nave aisles were re-constructed in the fourteenth 
century, the south aisle being somewhat earlier than the 
north. 

The fifteenth century burial chapel was built by James, 
11th Lord Berkeley, who died in 1463, and whose effigy, 
with a smaller one of his son James, is placed there. At the 
east end is the effigy of Henry, Lord Berkeley (died 1613) 
and of his first wife Catherine. The carved bosses of this 
chapel are worth close examination and on the exterior are 
some interesting carved pinnacles, including the ‘ Witch 
of Berkeley ’ and St. George and Dragon. On the south 
side of the nave is the tomb of Thomas (111) 8th Lord 
Berkeley (1361) and his wife Catherine Veel (1385), and 
three diminutive figures who probably represent children 
of one of the Berkeley family. 

The PRESIDENT said he regarded the architecture of the 
church as one of the greatest glories of Gloucestershire. 
Coupled with its west front and splendid arcade was the 
historical interest of the building. He considered the door 
on the south side was its earliest portion and that belonged 
to the close of the twelfth century, though it was not in its 
original position, having been moved when the aisles were 
re-built earlier in the fourteenth century. The Norman 
church he thought was smaller than the present one, and 
he suggested that a sign of its extension was to be found 
in the varying height of the plinths of the columns. The 
nave derived much of its character from the foliage on the 
capitals, which seemed to grow out of the stone, and wasa 
beautiful example of thirteenth century work. He put its 
date at 1250 to 1260. The west front was of unusual 
design. The chancel area was decidedly curious in its 
moulding, and was re-built in the thirteenth century. 
Most of its colouring was modern. 
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Mr. St. CLAIR BADDELEY also spoke and Miss ROPER 
described the effigies, which are very fully dealt with in 
Transactions XXvill, 147-63. 

Before lunching at the Berkeley Arms hotel the 
adjourned general meeting was held in order to receive 
the amendments to the rules which had been passed at 
Bristol and these were now confirmed and adopted 


without dissent. 
BERKELEY CASTLE 


Owing to extensive alterations and other circumstances 
the castle has not been open to visitors for several years 
and it was therefore with peculiar pleasure that per- 
mission was received from the Earl of Berkeley for the 
Society tosee it once again, the last occasion being in 1905, 
by invitation of the late Lord Fitzhardinge. Over 200 
members and visitors were present but owing to the 
arrangements made by Mr. G. O’Flynn, his lordship’s 
secretary, and Mr. A. H. Fyffe, the estate agent, no 
difficulty was experienced with such a large number. 
The occasion was one which will be long remembered, 
the weather was perfect, and the historical discourses 
delivered by the President and Mr. Baddeley were listened 


to with much interest. 


NoTE BY A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, F.S.A. 


The plan of Berkeley castle resembles that of Windsor, 
Alnwick, Arundel, Rockingham, and other large castles of 
the Norman period, in the position of the motte or earthen 
mount between an inner and an outer bailey. Here, 
however, the outer bailey is on a smaller scale than in 
those great examples, and forms a forecourt between the 
outer and inner gatehouses, now free of buildings. The 
stone enceinte of the castle was begun in or after 1155, 
when Henry 11 gave Berkeley to Robert Fitzharding 
with permission to fortify the castle (Firmare Castellum). 
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The most interesting feature of his work is the treatment 
applied to the mount. Instead of constructing a “ shell 
keep ” of the usual type by surrounding the summit of the 
mount with a wall, the builders encased the whole with 
stone, bringing the ground within level at the height of 
some 22 feet above the surface of the adjoining bailey. 
The result is a compromise between a shell-keep and a 
tower of the type raised in many castles of the reign of 
Henry 11. While the plan is irregularly circular, and the 
interior forms an open court, the entrance-stair is enclosed 
in a regular forebuilding entered from the inner ward on 
the south-east face. The actual year of construction is 
not recorded, but the round towers which flank the wall 
of the keep point to a date later than that usually attri- 
buted to the work. The rectangular tower on the north 
side of the keep was added at a later period, and forms 
part of the considerable alterations made by Thomas, 
elghth Lord Berkeley (1326-1361). Although much 
masonry of the earlier period remains in the curtain-wall 
and buildings of the inner ward, and the vault below the 
hall belongs to the work of this date, the domestic portion 
of the castle, including the hall, with the kitchen and 
buttery on its north, and the chapel on its south-east side, 
were entirely re-modelled and enlarged at this later date, 
and are a beautiful example of a medieval mansion within 
a fortress, which fortunately has been occupied contin- 
uously from its foundation to the present day. The 
buildings on the south side of the ward were modernised 
internally in the eighteenth century. The gateways of both 
wards belong to the fourteenth century re-constructions. 
The guard-room at the head of the forebuilding of the 
keep is traditionally reputed, though without great 
likelihood, to be the room in which Edward 1 was 
murdered in 1327, and a vault in the basement of one of 
the round towers is said to have been his prison. 

Standing on the steps leading to the keep the President 
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enlarged upon the note printed above and explained his 
reasons for the conclusions which he had formed with 
regard to the castle. He was followed by Mr. Baddeley 
who has extended his remarks in the paper printed in this 
volume. 

There is a considerable literature relating to the castle, 
some of which must necessarily need revision in view of 
fresh light thrown on the building owing to discoveries 
made during the work which has been carried out during 
the last few years, but it may be helpful to record the 
principal articles which have been published. 

There are papers in Transactions, i, 115-37 (illustrated) 
by G. T. Clark; on the ancient inscriptions in the chapel, 
by J. H. Cooke, i, 138-46; on the domestic life of the 
castle, by Rev. T. Veal, xix, 85-104; and notes on the 
heraldry, by Francis Were in xxviii, 86-88; G. T. Clark, 
Mediaeval Military Architecture, 1884, has a chapter, J, 
228-39, with plan. The muniments were calendared by 
I. H. Jeayes, of the British Museum, in 1892. There are 
also notes in H. A. Evans, Castles of England and Wales, 
IQI2, pp. 151-60, with plan, and by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 
in Procs. Cotteswold N. F. Club, xx, 79-83. Illustrated 
articles have been published in Country Life, 23 July 1904 
and 29 July 1916. John Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys 
contains many references to the castle in his day. 

Before leaving the castle the President expressed the 
thanks of those present to the Earl of Berkeley for his 
permission to sce it, and to Mr. O’Flynn and Mr. Fyfte 
for their help in various ways. The Dean of Gloucester 
also took the opportunity of thanking the President for 
all he had done for the Society during the meeting. The 
recollection of his clear exposition of every place visited 
will always make the jubilee summer meeting memorable. 

After tea at the hotel, members rejoined the motors for 
their several destinations. 
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THE SOCIETY, 1876—1926 


By RoLaAnD AusTIN, Hon. General Secretary 
Read at the Guildhall, Gloucester, 21 April 1926 


T is a universal custom to mark the completion of a 

definite period with fitting ceremony, and today, 

the 5oth anniversary of the inauguration of the Bristol 

and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, begins appro- 

priately with this meeting in order to review, however 

briefly, the work of the Society since its birth in the city 
of Bristol on 21 April 1876. 

To ancient cities such as Bristol and Gloucester 50 years 
is a mere fraction of time, but there is a pardonable pride 
for such a period to be of more than ordinary interest to a 
Society which has depended for its life and activity upon 
the personal efforts of its members. No one is better 
aware of the need for brevity today than I, and necessarily 
these short notes cannot convey adequately an account of 
all that the Society has done, nor can I pay tribute to 
everyone who in the past has contributed to its success. 
The salient facts only can be given. 

The inaugural meeting of the “ proposed ’”’ Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society was held at half 
past two o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, 21 April 1876, 
in the new lecture room of the Museum and Library, 
Queen’s Road, Bristol. The notice for this, dated 6 
April, was signed by Mr. P. Hallett. Elsewhere I have 
pointed out that by a curious slip this meeting is recorded 
in our Transactions as held on Thursday 22 April, both the 
day of the week and the day of the month being wrong. 
Even antiquaries make slips, and the older one gets the 
more one realizes how easy it is to do so. 


VOL. XLVIII. E 
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Through a chance allusion, written quite appropriately 
in the parent city of the Society, the discovery of the 
error was detected, if I may put it so, in the associated 
parent city of Gloucester. We may rest in peace that this 
celebration is really taking place on the correct date. 

The formation of the Society had been contemplated 
for some time prior to the visit of the British Association to 
Bristol in 1874, but circumstances delayed immediate 
action, and it was not until December 1875 that it became 
possible to issue publicly a circular inviting attention to 
the proposal, and setting out the reasons forsuch a Society. 
Here let me do honour at once to the name of John Taylor, 
librarian of the Bristol Museum and Library, and later of 
the Public Library. To him is given the proud title of 
originator of the Bristoland Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, for in the report of the provisional council you 
will find it stated that while the idea and want of such a 
Society had no doubt occurred to many, the first to make 
a practical step was Mr. Taylor, who in 1874 placed in the 
Library a paper calling attention to the matter and 
inviting signatures from those who were interested. 

Tributes to him have been printed elsewhere but a 
sentence in one of the memoirs show the manner of man 
he was. Speaking of his services in the Library he 
controlled the writer says: “‘If it is true that a public 
librarian needs the manners of an Ambassador and the 
temper of a Saint then Mr. Taylor’s quiet gentleness and 
unruffied patience brought him very near to the ideal of 
what a librarian should be.’”” With the name of Mr. 
Taylor should be associated those of Dr. Beddoe and Mr. 
Hallett. 

The report! of the provisional council is an interesting 
document and well worth reading. The council had a 
saving sense of humour and spoke of themselves as self- 
elected, unrestricted, and an irresponsible body, sur- 


1 Transactions (1876) 1, 9-13. 
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rounded by all the temptations to which such bodies are 
liable. Truly a delightful condition of affairs, almost 
superior to the ideal committee of one, where indeed 
responsibility presses heavily. In their remarks the 
council point out that about 30 years before (in 1846) there 
was a Gloucestershire Archaeological Society under the 
Presidency of Sir William Vernon Guise, who was himself 
at the meeting in 1876. This Society appears to have 
lasted only four years, dying from ‘‘ complete inanition,”’ 
and some of the members joined the Cotteswold Naturalists 
Field Club, which had been formed in 1846 and is this year 
celebrating the 80th of its existence. 1 have searched in 
vain for some record of this earlier archaeological society 
and the only reference I have found isin the Gloucestershire 
Chronicle for 25 May 1850, where it is stated “that our 
County Archaeological Society has manifested fresh signs 
of life after a rather long nap; and we are glad to be able 
to state that matters have been placed on a practical 
footing: new rules settled, a summer campaign organised, 
and an annual meeting fixed.”” A new secretary had been 
appointed from whose zeal and enthusiasm much was 
expected. The flame appears to have gone out very 
quickly. 

The inaugural meeting of our Society was given the 
influential support of the Lord Lieutenant, Earl Ducie, 
to whom the County owed so much during his long term 
of office; the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Right 
Rev. C. J. Ellicott) and the Mayor of Gloucester (A. G. 
Jones). Many of those present bore names still associated 
with the Society. Though we have a few original members 
remaining I cannot trace any one now living who is 
recorded as being present at the Bristol meeting of 50 
years ago. 

It is interesting to observe a little difference of opinion 
as to the fitting name for the new Society. Some wished 
it to be “ Bristol and Gloucestershire,’ while others 
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inclined to ‘‘ Gloucestershire and Bristol.’ Bristol, as 
the home of the actual originators of the Society was 
rightly given the place of honour, and even from the point 
of euphony I feel it was a happy arrangement for when, to 
save breath, I speak irreverently of the “B and G,” it 
comes more easily than if the letters were inverted. 

The uses and advantages of the Society were very 
clearly defined from the beginning and they have been 
faithfully observed ever since. The principal objects were 
to promote a real and true interest in archaeology, and 
secure the preservation of antiquities so that the rather 
wanton destruction which in so many cases had taken 
place should be averted; to hold meetings throughout the 
county in order to create interest in local history; to form 
an organization which would be effective in taking action if 
occasion arose; and by the publication of Transactions to 
provide means for recording the history of the county. 
Generally it was felt that it would “‘ call out observation and 
those better and higher powers which were, from want of 
such a Society, unused.” 

Let us, briefly, consider how far these aims have been 
achieved. 

That the Society has drawn attention to, and created an 
interest in, the history of the county cannot be questioned. 
Its large roll of members, the research which has been 
carried on and the results published, and the many 
instances where it has been able to make its influence felt, 
are very evident today. The annual meetings arranged 
in every part of Gloucestershire—with only one break, 
that caused by the Great War—have stimulated interest 
among the residents in the places visited, while the winter 
meetings held for so long at Bristol, and also until lately 
in Gloucester, have resulted in valuable papers on local 
subjects being read. Through the action of individuals 
and the support of the Council many buildings and other 
monuments of interest have been saved from destruction, 
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or damage from proposed unintelligent alteration. The 
cases where this has been accomplished need not be 
referred to as painful memories might be revived which 
are best forgotten, seeing that the Society’s efforts were 
successful. There is no doubt that it is Societies such as 
ours which are now turned to for support when some 
drastic proposal is against public taste or endangers the 
amenities of a particular place. 

The Transactions of the Society—which in a few weeks 
will number 47 volumes—is the chief publication. The 
volumes are regarded as of a very high standard, not only 
locally, but generally, and the Council endeavour to 
justify the reputation won so many years ago by those of 
whom I shall speak. There are also separate publications 
such as the Berkeley Manuscripts, Church Plate of Glou- 
cestershive, Mr. Taylor’s great study of the Domesday 
Survey, and Mr. Royce’s Cartulary of Winchcombe, which 
show that the aim has always been to issue works of 
historical importance and value. Some of us yearn for a 
Gloucestershire Record Society, for it must be remembered 
that the value of a half-guinea subscription is much less 
than it was 4o and 50 years ago and a volume of 400 pages 
of Transactions, with illustrations, 1s as much as can be 
expected from the Society’s funds. 

Now I come to the hardest part of my task. The words 
in Ecclesiasticus—‘‘ Let us now praise famous men ”’— 
present difficulties, but one cannot speak of the Society’s 
achievement without recalling the names of those who 
brought this about and are no longer with us. There are 
so many which occur, and the debt is so great, that I 
cannot do justice in a few words. None the less you would 
not wish this occasion to pass without reference to some 
whose work in the past made the present position of the 
Society. 

The first name which must occur to you is that of Canon 
William Bazeley, who had he lived a few months longer 
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would assuredly have been here today. I say without 
hesitation that the Society owes everything to him. It 
was his work and organization, his enthusiasm, knowledge, 
and personality which ensured success. For nearly 40 
years as General Secretary and Chairman of Council he 
was indefatigable in its interests and the whole activity of 
the Society centred in him. It is simply a bald fact that 
when the Society was mentioned Canon Bazeley’s name 
was instinctively associated with it. 

To the first Editors of the Transactions must also be 
given a chief share in the position which the Society has 
attained outside the county. Those who receive the 
annual volume know little of the anxieties and tribulations 
which the Editor experiences, and the Society must 
always deem itself fortunate that men of such distinction 
as Sir John Maclean, the Rev. Charles Taylor, and Dr. 
Sidney Hartland have occupied that office. Sir John 
Maclean was present at the meeting held 50 years ago 
today and then spoke of himself as “‘ a Gloucestershire man 
of only ten days standing” but he quickly proved his 
interest in the county. He became Editor in 1878 and 
remained so until 1892. Not only was he Editor, for the 
long list of papers indexed under his name shows the 
valuable nature of his contributions. He exacted the 
high standard from others which he carried out in his own 
writings. The Rev. Charles Taylor succeeded Sir John 
and edited our volumes for 18 years with one short break. 
As in the case of his predecessor the volumes under his 
editorship show the same ability and contain many papers 
from his pen. His study of the Domesday Survey has 
always been recognized by historians as of real value. 
Mr. Taylor took a great interest in the general affairs of the 
Society and was always ready, even after his retirement, 
to give freely of his store of learning. He derived con- 
siderable pleasure from his editorial duties as he felt it 
kept his mind fresh for his ordinary daily work. 
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So far I have named, and indeed intended only to name, 
members who have gone, but you will, I am sure, allow me 
to mention another Editor, Dr. Sidney Hartland, who 
for six years filled the office and gave the Society the 
advantage of his wide erudition. His name is known the 
world over as one of the great authorities on folk-lore and 
anthropological studies, and the illness which necessitated 
his retirement from the Society causes much regret. 

The Society has been fortunate in its Presidents, and the 
list revives memories of their ability in various walks of life. 
Amongsomany it is difficult to select but the mere mention 
of Earl Ducie, Sir William Vernon Guise, T. Gambier-Parry, 
Sir John Dorington, Sir John Maclean, Dr. John Beddoe, 
General Pitt-Rivers, G. B. Witts, Francis F. Fox, Bishop 
Mitchinson, and Rev. C. Taylor will show what influence 
has been given in this way to the Society. 

There are others who should be thought of—those who 
by their contributions to the Tvansactions or their assist- 
ance in the management of the Society were staunch 
friends. My difficulties increase, but there are a few whose 
special learning merits mention here today. I almost 
tremble, for there are certain members present whose 
memory goes back so much farther than mine. To them 
it will be evident why the following are referred to, 
though they are only a few of those distinguished for their 
knowledge of the history and antiquities of Gloucester- 
shire. J. F. Nicholls, John Latimer, and A. E. Hudd were 
all well known historians of Bristol; the Rev. B. H. 
Blacker was the promoter and editor of Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries; Rev. E. A. Fuller did much for the 
history of Cirencester; Canon H. T. Ellacombe was an 
authority on the bells of the county and the history of 
Bitton; J. D. Robertson on the mints of Gloucestershire; 
Cecil T. Davis on the brasses; and Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley 
on the effigies. G. T. Clark was well known for his study 
of military architecture; the Rev. David Royce as editor 
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of the cartulary of Winchcombe Abbey; Francis Were for 
his intimate knowledge of heraldry; and Henry Medland 
and C, H. Dancey for their interest in the antiquities of 
Gloucester. 

I avoid, except the one instance, speaking of names of 
those happily still with us. Their activities, enthusiasm 
and the work which they have done, and still do, are well 
known, and in due course—long hence let us hope—will 
be recorded. 

The Society has always been peculiarly happy in its 
domestic affairs. There are classic instances of discord 
in similar organizations but we have never experienced 
such painful occurrences. Possibly this may be due to 
tradition handed down by Prebendary Scarth who, at the 
inaugural meeting in 1876, concluded his speech with a 
remark—not printed 1n our own account of the meeting— 
made by John Britton to the Wiltshire Society. It was 
this: ‘‘ Now my brethren, God speed you, and I hope you 
will not quarrel.” 

I fear my notes are discursive and I propose to add only 
a few words about the present position of the Society in 
order to show that the view taken by the press the day 
after its formation has not been falsified. 

In the Bristol Times and Mirror of 22 April 1876 it was 
reported that the Society had been founded with every 
prospect of success, for the roll of members comprised 400 
names, the finances were satisfactory, and the future 
appeared all that even the most ardent of archaeologists 
could desire. Fifty years after this cheering forecast I 
am able to say that the membership of the Society is 720, 
the financial position is indeed a sound one, and judging 
from the attention which this anniversary meeting has 
aroused there is no slackening of interest. May we not 
expect that a similar report will be made on 21 April 1976, 
though I fear not many of those now in this room will be 


able to hear it. 
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LOCAL HISTORY 
By THE PRESIDENT 
A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., D.LITT., F.S.A. 


WENTY-THREE years ago, the late Rev. Charles 
Samuel Taylor, in a presidential address delivered to 
this Society, dwelt upon the value of the study of local 
history as a recreation. No one could have treated the 
subject more appropriately, for few persons have pursued 
that hobby with greater profit both to themselves and to 
others, while punctiliously fulfilling the duties imposed on 
them by their vocation. During his long connexion with 
our Society, Mr. Taylor took a foremost place among 
those who, by careful and scholarly work, have enhanced 
its reputation and set a standard to its members which it 
isourduty tomaintain. I donot think that I can respond 
more gratefully to the honour which you have done me in 
electing me as your president for the coming year than by 
emphasizing some of the lessons which, by precept and 
practice alike, one of the most revered of my predecessors 
in the office continually taught us. 

We are primarily an archaeological society, and the 
science of archaeology is mainly concerned with the study 
of the concrete memorials of the past. But the end of 
that study, so far as a society such as our own is con- 
cerned, is the augmentation and revision of materials for 
local history. The limits of archaeology are very difficult 
to define, and there are points at which the boundary 
between it and historical study becomes so arbitrary that, 
if any distinction can be drawn, it is possible that the term 
archaeology should be confined to the investigation of 
early and prehistoric monuments for which written 
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evidence is entirely wanting or conspicuously deficient. 
Even here, scientific study is rapidly bringing the pre- 
historic into closer relation with history, as the co- 
ordination of antiquarian research is improved, and the 
results obtained by individual workers in this field are 
compared for a common purpose. 

Until a comparatively short time ago, however, the 
study of local history was left almost entirely to the 
antiquary. The professional historian, occupied with 
politics and the fortunes of great nations, had no time for 
surveying the more humble corners of his field in detail. 
These were left, for the most part, to a band of workers 
full of enthusiasm and local patriotism, but often without 
training or special fitness, who did much valuable and 
enlightened work, but, on the other hand, through their 
inexperience frequently bequeathed a disastrous heritage 
to their followers. Today there is a change. There are 
signs everywhere that the antiquary is realizing the claim 
which history has upon him, and that he is losing the point 
of view from which he was accustomed to isolate the 
objects of his interest and magnify their unique im- 
portance. While he, on the one hand, is awaking to the 
fact that the ultimate worth of the pains which he expends 
upon the annals of a single village, or even upon the 
growth of a single building, is their contribution to the 
illustration of national and social progress, the historian, 
on the other, is turning more and more to local records and 
monuments, as furnishing an indispensable and hitherto 
somewhat neglected part of his regular equipment. 
The antiquary is graduating in history, and the historian 
is competing with antiquaries upon their own ground; 
each is redeeming his previous inferiority, with great 
advantage to both parties. 

Indeed, among those historians who occupy themselves 
specially with constitutional and social history, there is a 
growing feeling that the general history of their subject 
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has been written on the large scale, and that the task of 
future writers lies in the minute revision of detail. If the 
scholar aspires to be a discoverer, he must penetrate into 
those odd angles which have been overlooked or im- 
perfectly explored. This is so true of certain periods in 
history that there is a tendency on the part of the con- 
servative historian, who is intent upon the wider aspect of 
his theme, to condemn absorption in all but recent history 
as mere antiquarianism, narrowing and obscuring historical 
vision. The danger foreseen by such critics is obvious, 
especially where it involves the early training of students 
on minutely specialized lines. At the same time, we 
cannot but welcome the fact that the pursuits of 
antiquaries are becoming of increasing importance to 
historical scholars, not only as objects of casual and 
intelligent attention, but as part of their own recognized 
programme. 

Local history, from the lofty point of view, may be mere 
antiquarianism. It deals largely with the ancient and 
obsolete, with institutions that have seen their best days, 
families that have passed into oblivion, buildings which in 
the course of years have lost all likeness to their original 
selves. Further, it is inevitable that local history should 
remain to some extent in the hands of the local antiquary. 
He possesses, or at any rate is the only person likely to 
possess, the necessary topographical knowledge, for want 
of which the most accomplished alien has often been known 
to come to grief. But there are other essentials which 
he should command: training in the discriminating use 
of documents, a comparative knowledge which extends 
well beyond the limits of his own district, and the sense 
of proportion which enables him to use his miscellaneous 
material to the best advantage. It is seldom, even now, 
that all these can be found together, and, even when they 
are, we do not always value the local antiquary as much as 
we ought. His pursuits are not lucrative; the more 
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immersed in them he becomes, the more expensive he 
finds them. The person who should regard them as a road 
to fame and fortune must be very astute or very sanguine; 
and such persons are not found outside fiction, where it is 
usually by nefarious or doubtful means that they obtain 
an insecure eminence in their profession. The methods 
even of that great man, Baptist Hatton, in Disraelt's 
Sybil, the master of pedigrees and the effortless reviver of 
extinct and dormant peerages, were not above suspicion. 
Such super-antiquaries exist only in the imagination, and 
the immodest competencies on which they flourish are 
beyond the capacity of the mere seeker after truth. If the 
local antiquary can be said to flourish, it is upon interests 
which are their own reward, and I am afraid that he is often 
looked upon with a wonder that has nothing in it akin to 
respect by that section of the world which regards itself 
as possessing the monopoly of practical wisdom. 

Yet there is welcome evidence that the Transactions and 
Proceedings of local societies are taking the position which 
they have long deserved as repositories of useful knowledge. 
The inequality of their contents is, of course, manifest: 
even the best periodicals of the type occasionally fall into 
the error of admitting articles that are of little value and 
may even be misleading. But the whole body of such 
work, though imperfectly standardized and founded upon 
no uniform system, does a vast amount of credit to the 
patient research of industrious individuals. There are 
few such journals that have not published, at one time or 
another, articles and monographs of importance to the 
historian, some of them models of their kind. There 1s 
something very engaging in the pride with which the 
antiquary consigns the fruit of months of careful work to 
a handsome interment in the Transactions of his favourite 
society, where years afterwards it will be exhumed and 
perhaps revived with additions by some explorer of such 
uncharted cemeteries. Seldom do I gaze upon the serried 
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rows of these volumes, as they stand, for example, on the 
shelves of the catalogue room in the Bodleian, without 
thinking of the amount of material in them which has 
probably escaped the notice even of those who have re- 
ceived most benefit from them. 

But it must be owned that, with all his merits, the 
purview of the local antiquary and historian is sometimes 
restricted. Asa nation, we have never lost that parochial 
spirit which Tacitus noticed in our Teutonic forefathers. 
We live discreetly and apart, beside the fountain, the 
grove, or the field that takes our fancy, and we are prone to 
forget that there are other fountains, groves and fields than 
ours. Historical work done in this spirit has distinct 
disadvantages. It lacks perspective; it is peculiarly apt 
to present common things as local phenomena, to attach 
for example, a quite unwarranted significance to phrases 
in documents which are the merest common form. 
Because the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the preamble 
of a marriage licence, addresses the contracting parties in 
terms of warm affection, it does not follow in the least 
that he has any personal knowledge of them; and every- 
body knows well enough that when John Brown and 
Susan Smith of Great Snoring are addressed in such 
circumstances as his Grace’s well beloved, we have no 
evidence for concluding that they are received at Lambeth 
Palace on terms of intimate friendship. But I have seen 
inferences almost as unwarranted drawn from documents 
the nature of which was unfamiliar to the writer. Most 
workers in this field are familiar with the legal instrument 
known as a recovery, in which, for the purpose of barring 
the possible claims of entails and remainders upon a 
property which was changing hands, the process of a 
fictitious legal action was recorded with tedious precision 
and monotony. The validity of this process was deter- 
mined by the introduction of a man of straw, generally 
known as Hugh Hunt, who was supposed to have joined 
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the purchaser in disseising a plaintiff, whose name was 
brought in purely for convenience, of the property in 
question. As Hugh Hunt failed to appear, judgment 
went to the plaintiff, who having done all that was 
required of him, immediately conveyed the property to 
the purchaser. Hugh Hunt continued his useful and shy 
career for some centuries until he came to an end, with 
actions for recovery, in the reign of William Iv. But the 
story in which he was an actor has more than once within 
my experience excited the interest of people to whom 
recoveries were unfamiliar, and set them working in 
parish registers and court rolls, in the vain hope of 
discovering more about this person, with the result that 
he remained true to his retiring habits. 

This is merely one instance of the risks which inex- 
perience and want of training may run, and they are many. 
They are increased when the historian has a warm 
imagination and a heart that is too generous to legend. 
The example of that amiable enthusiast, the bachelor in 
The Old Curiosity Shop, is not without its influence today. 
I do not mean that any modern antiquary would go to 
the length of condemning a delicate protégée to death by 
encouraging her to live in a derelict, if picturesque cottage, 
and encouraging her to spend her days in an unheated 
church among the relics and emblems of mortality. He 
may believe that the interment of living nuns in walls was 
one of the habitual diversions of medieval ecclesiastics, 
but he would shrink from a line of conduct almost as heart- 
less, though more sentimental. But he has a tenderness 
for the improbable. As Dickens said of the bachelor, he 
is not one of those who strip fair Truth of every little 
shadowy vestment in which time and teeming fancies love 
to array her. It thus happens that the recorded inform- 
ation about most villages needs a good deal of sifting. 
Whether you want to write the history of your village, or 
merely to get trustworthy information about it, you are 
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faced with a multitude of printed sources. There are 
those fortunate counties in which the explorer can resort to 
the Victorta County Historzes, and can find the fundamental 
facts in the history of the place precisely outlined, with 
abundance of reference to original authorities; but at 
present such counties are few. He will gain much from 
the older county histories, from which no one who 
realizes the amount of labour which went to their making 
will withhold admiration, although their contents are not 
always well proportioned or systematically arranged, and 
although, in the more discursive—I am thinking of one of 
the most famous and costly—the account of the descent 
of a manor may occasionally take up less room than 
the notice of the descent of a thunderbolt, and the birth 
of a three-headed calf may be treated at greater length 
than the life of a divine who first saw the light in the 
same parish, Apart from these main sources, there is 
the varied fare in the volumes of Transactions to which 
I have already made reference, or in isolated tracts and 
pamphlets, perhaps compiled for the purposes of the parish 
magazine. He will have to decide upon.the merits of 
illuminating accounts of the church of St. Lawrence, 
Gridlington Magna, and its rectors, and of the manor- 
houses of Gridlington, known as the Over Hall and the 
Nether Hall, and their occupants, in whose pedigrees 
there are unaccountable gaps. He will find notes upon 
the turf maze at Gridlington Wick, commonly called 
Julian Bower, with references to analogous examples in 
neighbouring counties, or a disquisition upon the effigy in 
Gridlington church, supposed to be that of Sir John de 
Gridlington, clerk of the buttery at Bordeaux to the Black 
Prince, but asserted by Leland to be that of Old King Cole, 
or a description of a necklace dug up in a field near the 
rectory, and assumed to be prediluvian, or a record of the 
attempted, but unsuccessful, examination of an under- 
ground passage, conjectured to have led from Gridlington 
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castle, the ancient seat of the Grillons, to a ruined 
monastery several miles away, with an appendix on 
medieval anticipations of the Tube system. 

There is, indeed, a very large amount of material 
relating to most English villages which waits to be set in 
order after careful selection, and compared with those 
documentary authorities which today are being made so 
much more accessible to the ordinary student than was 
formerly the case. This, however, appears to be very 
little known, to judge from the correspondence upon 
village history which has been taking place recently in 
The Times. Most of those who took part in this seemed 
to treat the subject from the point of view of discoverer 
in an entirely unworked field. But it was not at all clear 
that they understood more about it than that the village 
was a venerable thing which presented many problems 
worthy of solution. They certainly did not know what 
those problems were, and it is unquestionable that a 
village history compiled upon the lines indicated by some 
of the letters would be little more than a collection of 
local traditions and customs, uncritically compiled and 
dished up in what is misleadingly called a popular form. 

There is more than one book in existence which gives 
the intending historian some instruction in the materials of 
parochial history, and I am not going to waste your time 
by recalling such works. They are written in the main for 
persons who mean to write themselves, though they may 
very well be used by the educated reader who is more 
temperate in his ambitions. It is possible that their 
directions are rather too elaborate for the beginner, or will 
dangerously augment his self-esteem by the flattering 
view which they take of his capacities. Most of us in our 
youth probably looked into Mrs. Beeton’s cookery book, 
or read scientific dialogues, in the hope of carrying out 
for ourselves the directions contained in such manuals. 
With all the will in the world to obey, we found ourselves 
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hampered by the inaccessibility of the materials recom- 
mended for use. We could hardly supply the number of 
turtles necessary for making a really satisfactory soup for 
a family dinner, and the resources of our homes seldom 
furnished the machinery required for calculating the 
density of the air at a given altitude. The example of the 
stricter members of the class of book to which I have 
referred, those few impeccable parish histories which show 
triumphantly how the thing should be done, somewhat 
deters the tyro with a succession of inimitable recipes. 
How ishe to fill up a vacant space in the genealogy of 
the Grillons? He turns to his pattern author, and is 
advised to take a membrane of a De Banco roll, slightly 
rubbed, add the substance of an entry in a Close roll (im- 
perfectly calendared in the printed book), and dilute with 
references to several volumes of the Harleian Society’s 
publications. Leave all to simmer for a few days, adding 
from time to time annotations from a contemporary and 
unpublished Year Book, and serve up hot with an acid 
comment upon the substitution of M for 5 in an extract 
printed prematurely by an unintelligent competitor. 
Before this the earnest inquirer may well abandon his task. 
There is nothing like a De Banco roll or a Year Book in 
the family larder; of this and the other ingredients he has 
never heard, and, tempting as the experiment seems, it 
is obviously far beyond him. 

But, apart from the superfluousness of acid comments, it 
is certain that village history cannot be profitably written 
without some resort to such records as [I have named, 
and it cannot be studied in complete ignorance of the 
nature of its original sources. It is a definite, and a very 
dificult branch of history. It requires a fundamental 
acquaintance with the history of institutions, of national 
and local government. It requires an appreciation of the 
intimate connexion between law and history, and an 
ability to read legal documents without misinterpreting 
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their scope. It requires care and accuracy, the care which 
is always on the alert for traps and blunders, the accuracy 
which is sometimes condemned as tedious. It requires a 
balance of mind which will reject the vague, improbable 
and merely picturesque, and will rely upon positive 
evidence for its conclusions. If this is a formidable list 
of requirements, it 1s a comfort to reflect that no man 
possesses any of them in perfection: they are ideals, and 
the joy and the merit of such work consists in the con- 
sciousness of such aims, and the constant pursuit of them. 

Among the suggestions furnished by the correspondents 
of The Times was the proposal that materials for village 
history should be collected by putting a number of 
people to work upon gathering together reminiscences and 
legends, or to the perhaps more profitable task of collect- 
ing ficld-names and tracing the course of local roads and 
lanes. I confess that Iam not very sanguine about such 
methods. Old inhabitants will talk freely, and, if they 
know that they are expected to talk, nothing will prevent 
them from giving artistic shape to their reminiscences, 
with the addition of embroidery. Legends are common 
enough, and we are advised sometimes that local legends, 
however fantastic, usually contain some element of truth; 
but, if so, it has invariably undergone such distortion that 
we may well be chary of conjecturing its original form. 
Truth, embodied in a tale, may enter in at lowly doors, 
but she is too solid and not supple enough to adapt herself 
easily to them, and the entrance is certainly more nego- 
tiable for a taller and more elastic rival, whom it is 
subsequently almost impossible to dislodge. The col- 
lection of field-names and the attempt to reconstruct 
local topography offers a more satisfactory alternative, 
but the work needs to be set on foot by someone who can 
give it proper direction and turn it into really useful 
channels, 

Nothing could be more desirable than such co-operative 
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work, if it could be set on foot to some purpose. I 
understand that here and there it is being attempted by 
Women’s Institutes, and I have seen some of the results 
of their efforts. 1 feel sure that, with adequate instruction, 
something may be done in this way, especially in recruit- 
ing promising students. The general level of such work, 
however, can hardly be satisfactory, unless it is presided 
over and checked at every point by a competent person 
who has a wide acquaintance with the essential qualities of 
the task required. It is not enough for the young men 
and maidens of a parish to go out gleaning precious truths 
and bring back their sheaves to the vicar or to some kind 
gentleman of leisure and culture, who, after a little 
distinction between the cockle and the corn, will produce 
the final results of their labour. There is a good deal to 
be said for this Arcadian scheme of collaboration; but, if 
it is to be anything more than a pleasant and harmless 
pastime, the person who eventually collects such evidence 
and so becomes the ultimate compiler of the history should 
himself be able to distinguish between truth and falsehood, 
the probable and the improbable, and, above all, he 
should have had the training which includes an acquaint- 
ance with historical sources and their relative value. 
No doubt, such people are not very common, but local 
archaeological societies have done and are doing much to 
increase their numbers and influence. 

You may say that I am exaggerating the difficulty of 
this kind of work. The Gridlingtons are small villages, 
and their chronicles are scanty. But it does not follow 
that those records will be easily collected by the amateur 
worker. They will certainly present points that call for 
skilled treatment. Many village historians to whom the 
work is new are prudent enough at such points to write 
for advice to tried workers in the same field, and I may say 
that, however exacting their demands, to refuse to meet 
them, where it is possible so to do, is inexcusable. Others 
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unfortunately prefer to follow their own path with a 
serene confidence, putting untenable constructions upon 
documentary materials which they do not understand, 
printing inaccurate transcripts, and providing immense 
trouble for the future, when their work will have to be done 
all over again from the beginning. This is a very trying 
class of worker, but he has at any rate the sense to know 
where to look for historical sources, even if he makes a bad 
use of them. If the genuine village historian, with a zeal 
for truth and for getting at the heart of things, may be 
reckoned among honest antiquaries, a person of this 
type may be called at least, by a distinction often made, 
an antiquarian. Unhappily, there is a third class, which 
leaves documents to scholars and pedants, and recon- 
structs history with no guidance but that of its own 
fancy; and I am inclined to think that a considerable 
proportion of the legends which are related in country 
places has its origin in fertile brains of this kind. So 
far as they have some sort of an interest in the past, I 
think that we can label the members of this class with a 
term borrowed from Miulton’s vocabulary of invective, 
and call them antiquitarians. 

There ts an idea that the popular presentation of history 
is divorced 1n some way from serious historical writing, 
and that the material upon which it is founded is of an 
entircly different kind. But there is such a thing as 
popular history, in which the results of patient and 
skilful labour can be presented briefly and simply. It is 
truc that it needs heaven-sent moments for this skill, and, 
what is more, heaven-sent workers; and it is an un- 
fortunate thing that the scholar has seldom the taste or the 
time for this effort. He is prone to look upon it as waste 
of time. Truth is truth, and, if you are asked to convey 
it in words of one syllable for the lower forms of schools, 
you are almost bound to omit details which are essential, 
in your judgment, to accuracy. It can be done, however, 
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and there are a few examples in existence of books of local 
history into which the fruits of accurate and painstaking 
research have been introduced in a simple and eminently 
palatable form. One great northern town is fortunate 
enough to possess a history by a local antiquary which is 
regularly used in its schools, and is a model of its kind. 
I remember also that, some years ago, the history of a 
town in the Midlands, written by a careful antiquary with 
the rare gift of putting complex subjects clearly and fully, 
and making their complexities interesting, was published 
as a serial in a local weekly, and met with high approval 
locally. 

We might well wish that all our towns and villages had 
historians with such peculiar gifts for satisfying the wants 
of all parties. I honestly think that, if scholars could 
occasionally sacrifice their dignity to indulge in popular 
instruction, they would be doing a service all round. If 
the man in the street is a tiresome and pampered, and 
consequently rather silly person, he is not wholly in- 
accessible to truth. He has a natural preference for the 
romantic and sensational; underground passages, lepers’ 
windows, the pious emulation of sisters in building 
churches in the same churchyard, the tradition that 
a cross-legged effigy denotes a Crusader, have a fatal 
attraction forhim. He believes implicitly that bishops and 
abbots were architects and that all parish churches were 
built by monks. He is a ready prey to the fallacy, often 
brought forward very confidently and speciously, that, 
because the name of some important man is associated 
with some important building, his hand must therefore 
be traced in its most important parts, which is one of the 
most difficult of all superstitions to kill. More often, 
perhaps, he cares for none of these things; but, when he 
does, the task of converting him need not be despised. 

Against such errors as I have mentioned, the writer and 
Student of village history have always to be upon their 
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guard. They come into existence easily and die hard. 
If they are traced to their source, it is generally found to 
lie in the misunderstanding of some general historical fact 
which has been overlooked by the historian or at any rate 
insufficiently treated. A clear comprehension, for in- 
stance, of the legal division of responsibility for the 
building of churches will remove many stories which 
have become current with regard to particular buildings. 
There are, indeed, very few churches in England, the 
truth about which cannot be stated quite definitely and 
quite simply from this point of view. While, however, 
the mere statement of truth 1s easy enough, the attempt 
to refute errors which have once found their way into 
print is the most difficult thing in the world to undertake 
with success. 

IY have pursued this subject in a somewhat desultory 
way. But, in conclusion, I may ask leave to enumerate 
the points which seem to me most worthy of consideration 
with regard to this topic of village history. 

First, it is history in a very special sense. The history 
of every village, we are often told, is a microcosm of the 
history of England. Not that it has much to do with 
political events. The inhabitants of Gridlington Magna, 
so far as I can conjecture (for I have no facts to go upon) 
displayed no emotion when they heard that the Great 
Charter had been signed. They were probably very 
sluggish in waking up to the progress of the Reformation. 
Towton and Marston Moor affected them as little as they 
affected Totnes or Marazion. All the time, however, 
there were working in the village and parish those 
economic forces that are at the root of history, and there 
was growing up in various forms and in a succession of 
phases the machinery of local government, with all the 
ties that bind it to the central authority. If this point is 
kept in sight, the history of Gridlington may be made in 
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very truth for its inhabitants the history of England— 
a social and economic record of the utmost value. 

Secondly, apart from this, there are certain essential 
features in the history of a village which need to be re- 
corded,intimately connected as they are with its prosperity 
and social order. Here, again, the difhculty of making 
the political facts of English history hinge upon Gridling- 
ton is clearly apparent. If Sir Pain stood with King 
Richard in sight of the Holy City, if Sir Anketil fell beside 
Simon de Montfort at Evesham, if Sir John, whom Leland 
confounded with Old King Cole, sought to moderate the 
Black Prince’s rage at Limoges, these are useful pegs upon 
which to hang more general matters. But what are we to 
say of that long period of inactivity and apparent -ind1if- 
ference to national affairs which lasted until Sir Toby 
journeyed to Exeter to show his loyalty to William of 
Orange? We may, indeed, indulge in sentimental fiction 
after this fashion: ‘Doubtless Sir Ralph as he rode out of 
the courtyard of the old manor-house, then, as now, 
weather-worn and stained with lichen, on his way to the 
assizes at Bunchester, felt a genuine sentiment of pride in 
his inheritance, and thankfully murmured to himself the 
family motto, Funes mihi ceciderunt in pracclaris, Ye 
lotte is fallen unto me in a fayre grounde.’ Or we mav go 
into detail in a more plausible style as follows: ‘We are 
informed by our learned friend, the Rev. Mr. Dusty, that 
after a prolonged and exhaustive search among the 
records of the diocese, he has been unable to discover any 
intimation of the institution of Nicholas Flytermous to the 
rectory of Gridlington. In spite of this unfortunate 
omission, we know that the troubles of the reign of 
Richard 1 left him untouched. Undisturbed by the 
catastrophe of Radcot Bridge, unmoved, so far as we 
know, by the tragic fate of the Duke of Gloucester, out of 
the path of Bolingbroke as he pursued his unresisted 
march from the Humber to the Cotswolds, Nicholas 
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appears to have lived to a hale old age and to have died in 
1420, two years before the victor of Agincourt gave up 
the ghost in the castle of Vincennes. In lack of positive 
evidence to the contrary, may we not conclude that 
Nicholas Flytermous was a worthy imitator of those 
Christian virtues practised so notably by Chaucer's 
Parson? Would it be wrong to indulge the fancy that 
Chaucer himself one early morning, wandering far afield in 
his devotion to the awakening daisy, encountered upon the 
uplands of Gridlington Down this excellent priest hastening 
to church at the sound of the day-bell, and enshrined the 
reminiscence imperishably in his portrait of the Parson ?’ 
We may answer that it would be quite wrong. But 
such nonsense has often been, and is still occasionally 
written, and I am afraid that people are sometimes taken 
in by it. It is much easier to weave fancies than to tell 
the sober truth. And the truth in village history Js very 
sober. There is the main line of historical fact. We 
must have questions of ownership firmly defined; we 
must have the descent of the manorial rights and privileges 
with the history of the advowson of the parish church. 
l‘or these things we shall have to go to official documents, 
for the most part in the Public Record Office; and these 
documents will often provide details which may be used 
to fillin and complete the picture of manorial organization 
which it will be our endeavour to elicit from the bare facts. 
The history of the great house and of the church of the 
village are closely interwoven with its economic history; 
they help to illustrate the transition from feudalism to 
modern conditions, the progress of freedom slowly 
broadening down from precedent to precedent. If the 
historian works conscientiously with this before his eyes, 
his devotion to a corner of the field of history will satisfy 
the most archacologically minded professor of the art, 
while his enlightened view of the scope of his theme will 
go far to meet the severe requirements of the modernist. 
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There is just one last point, and on this I have already 
touched. Some training is necessary for the would-be 
village historian. If his work is to be of any permanent 
value, it must be founded, as far as possible, upon original 
documents. It will involve some acquaintance with the 
technicalities of law, and a knowledge of Latin accurate 
enough to avoid making serious mistakes. Ancient 
buildings are in themselves original documents, and he will 
certainly find it useful to read stone as well as parchment 
with intelligence. He will pick up much for himself; his 
enthusiasm will often reveal and explain things to him in 
a most surprising way. But guidance is needed, and the 
more so, because, with all our boasted advance in 
education, the opportunities for the student of local] history 
are few, and probably will be, as long as this form of 
research continues to be a poor commercial proposition. 
I cannot say too much of what has been and ts being done 
in this direction by the lately founded Institute of His- 
torical Research in the University of London. We have 
here for the first time in England an institution which sets 
itself to give systematic instruction to historical students 
with a zeal for research. In it we have the beginning of 
an English counterpart of that Ecole des Chartes in which 
so many French historians and archaeologists have been 
nurtured. But the position of the Institute is by no 
means secure, nor can it do everything. It is necessary 
for our archaeological societies to supplement such efforts 
as are being made by central bodies, and provide some 
help and guidance for students who are ready and willing 
to embark upon this branch of historical study. There 
are many means of doing this. Local research may be 
encouraged by publishing its best results in our Trans- 
actions. The student may be aided by the publication 
of catalogues and indices such as Mr. Roland Austin is 
busily engaged in compiling with exemplary skill. Or 
again, a society may supply a model history of some 
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parish or manor, such as Mr. Colman’s History of Barwick- 
in-Elmet, published by the Thoresby Society, or Dr. 
Dendy’s History of Jesmond, one of the most valuable 
publications of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. 
Or there might be founded a small endowment of annual 
prizes for essays, or a scholarship in a local University for 
promising students in need of trained instruction. It is 
by such methods of examples and practice that a gener- 
ation of competent archivists may be brought into being, 
who, instead of working aloneand often inthe dark, will be 
able tocompete in equipment and in scientific method with 
their continental brethren, and to heighten immeasurably 
the standard already existing in this fascinating but 
imperfectly understood field of research. 
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THE ROMAN PAVEMENT AT WOODCHESTER 
By St. CLAIR BADDELEY 
(Plates 1-x) 


HE successful re-exposition (August 1926) of this 
pavement has at last brought accurate photography 
to testify to and record the full beauty of its surviving 
design; and as—(despite its many grievous experiences, 
even since the days of Samuel Lysons and the publication 
in 1797 of his sumptuous bi-lingual folio on the Villa to 
which the mosaic belongs)—it still holds its place as the 
most important example of this form of Roman Art in 
Britain this is a befitting opportunity for our Society 
to commemorate a fresh visit to this familiar site, by 
setting down (a little more fully than perhaps was hereto- 
fore possible), the history of its gradual discovery, and of 
the archaeological suggestions to which its beauty, 
interest, and position have given rise. 

As the former excavator proved conclusively, the hall 
that was adorned by this particular pavement was raised 
by its builder at the head of the third and smallest of 
three successive rectangular courts behind (N) a corridor 
(also paven), that gave access likewise to several sub- 
Sidiary chambers flanking it right and left. As, also, the 
ground-level gradually rose northwards from the first and 
largest court toward this point, we may conclude that 
this crowning section of the Villa was also the most 
privileged and intimate portion thereof, and also, for that 
reason, it was the most free from the stir and bustle of 
ordinary business—whether that of the estate, or any 
other. 
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That the hall of this mosaic formed the artistic climax 
of this splendid residence or country-seat, is declared not 
merely by its spacious area of 49 ft. square (suggesting 
almost that it amounts to a fourth court), but because it 
differed from the other halls in the Villa (as disclosed by 
Lysons) in being regularly square, even rigidly so; and 
doubtless, like other examples, it offered the highly- 
decorative feature of being specially protected by a small 
cupola or dome, probably of timber; and this was here 
carried (we venture to hold), upon four slender, solid, 
wooden columns.! Only one of their four bases, which 
were of stone, survives in site, though a century and more 
ago in Lysons’s day a second one remained at the sw 
angle; and he rightly enough inferred that there were two 
missing ones, though he did not guess their intention. 
That those bases were no intrusions of a later day, but 
part of the original design, is proven by their relative 
positions as to the respective pairs of water-nymphs with 
whose graceful outlines they purposely did not interfere, 
as well as by their careful proportion to the triangular 
spaces in which they were all set. The fully developed 
balancing of square and circle and octagon throughout 
the mosaic, beside bearing seriously upon its date, 
naturally led to it being thus covered by a dome. For, 
besides the great central complex of circles or zones that 
set forth the conception, the square border alone contains 
around it no less thaneight guilloche-circles and thirty-two 
octagonal minor medallions; while the latter include 
other and still smaller circles. When, therefore, we 
reflect that such a thing as a circle (or an octagon, for 


1 Dans les salles quis sont votitées en coupole Je tableau est circulaire et 
la composition se propage par anneaux concentriques.’? Paul Gauckler, 
Dict. des Antiquités: La mosatque antique. 

(The present writer enjoved the rare distinction of intimate association with 
this eminent scholar and one of the excavators of Carthage; and in 1908 
handed over to him the exploration of the Syrian Temple of Adad discovered 
in Mr. Wurtz’s garden (Villa Sciarra) at Rome, which added other laurels to 


his reputation before he died there in rgro). 
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that matter), was unknown, unattractive to, or, at any 
rate, unapplied to pavements by any of the Pompeian 
mosaic-artists, or by still later musivariz, we cannot but 
suggest a much later date than theirs’ for this work. The 
two hollowed stone bases here found in site by Lysons 
told the story of light (or wooden), pillars properly 
encased or gripped in place by them. 

But, if we accept this (which has no element in it of 
improbability)—it follows that the rest of the space (or 
square border binding the central subject) was likewise 
lightly-roofed. The comparatively unharmed surface of 
the mosaic when found was probably largely due to this 
fact. Whether there was an upper storey here cannot for 
certain be stated; but we must in all speculations as to 
Roman-British dwellings recollect the general reputation 
for being expert carpenters and basket-makers that the 
Romanized Celtic peoples of Britain enjoyed. Numbers 
of them in the days when Woodchester was in its heyday 
were even sent for across the water to re-build Augusto- 
dunum (Autun) which had been devastated by fire. There 
was practically little that they could not do with axe, 
saw and chisel. Moreover, their dexterity in this mode 
of construction had been recorded as far back as Cesar’s 
exploratory visits, already four centuries earlier than the 
later days of this Villa. Much of their house-illumination 
was effected by wooden shutters, such as the Lombard and 
Norman continued to use down to the fourteenth century, 

From the foregoing will be gathered that, whereas 
during the first century of the Empire mosaics and wall- 
decorations continued to abide by rectangular outlines this 
gradually became, like architecture itself, invaded by 
citcle, hexagon, octagon and polygon—that is to say, 
became enriched and varied by the luxury of other 
geometrical forms; and for this variety the personal 
influence of Hadrian and his Greek artisans was largely 
responsible. Schools of hereditary mosaicists multiplied 
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in the provinces wherever there arose public baths 
(therme) or villas, or town-houses, and mausolea. Each 
province of the Empire produced its different materials 
adaptable for the same purpose of floor or wall-decoration, 
but what was precious “rosso antico”’ in Greece and 
Lybia, was but red brick in poorer and more northerly 
provinces, where, so to say, the artist was perforce 
limited to fewer shades of colour. That, however, did 
not affect the forms represented by schools that pro- 
pagated the more favoured designs. We may rest assured 
that even as Reims, Tréves, Autun, and Lyons each had 
ateliers, and perhaps rival master-artists, so London, 
Silchester, Cirencester and Chester with Viroconium (or 
Wroxeter), had also their own masters, some of whom 
commanded a rich clientele. The richer the centre 
probably the less purely geometrical the designs, and the 
more free the introduction of animal and figure-subjects.® 
In any case, the poorer the materials the more careful the 
artist to make much of them and satisfy his employer. 
The mere manufacture of and demand for tesserae of 
white and blue lias, yellow Ludlow clay or red brick, at 
a place like Corinium, must even have formed a trade 
not inconsiderable. And it is to that flourishing centre 
we should look for the rich varieties of such pavements 
as those of Withington, Chedworth, and Woodchester, 
and among which it is even possible still to distinguish 
different artists, though perhaps employed by the same 
Master—or school; as, for example, in the treatment of 
the Orpheus-subject at Woodchester and its livelier 
rendering at Withington (plate 11), and again its treat- 
ment, as far as the gliding feline animals are concerned, 
at the Barton (Cirencester) which closely resemble these 
as represented at Woodchester. 


8A purely geometrical mosaic is the example now being laid down after 
‘¢ransference from the Bon Marché at Gloucester, in the Museum there. Still 
more elaborate examples are those illustrated in the Builder (9 June 1922) by 
the present writer, that lie in Mr. Ovens’ garden, Victoria Road, Cirencester. 
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But both the full development of these various geo- 
metrical figures other than squares as well as the pre- 
eminent multiplication in this neighbourhood of this 
Orpheus-legend, points to the middle third rather than 
the latest years even of the second century. For, a 
style that only exemplified its maturity in the later 
Antonine period in southern Europe could not have 
exhibited a still more advanced maturity in so remote a 
northern province as Britain, until at least a generation 
or so later. 

As to the Orpheus-subject itself; (apart from the other 
elements) this also reached its extremest elaboration at 
Woodchester, although it appeared in other villas all 
around, as at Cirencester (Corinium), Withington, Little- 
cote (Wilts.), and probably in other places where villas 
having had it once may have been since destroyed, as at 
Combe-end, Daglingworth and Whitminster. So that 
both subject and the geometrical opulence of its treatment 
unite to draw out the date of Woodchester pavement 
well into the third century. 

Again, Orpheus in this aspect of him does not occur in 
Pompeian, or early Imperial, mosaic art or painting; and 
but rarely is he represented with the beasts until the 
second century; although his murder by the Thracian 
women was portrayed upon earlier vases.2 It is not 
impossible but that a tragical incident occurring in the 
Coliseum (c. A.D. 90) at Rome, and referred to by Martial 
(in Epigram xvi), may have drawn the mosaic-designer’s 
attention to the pictorial advantages of this subject. 
We can infer from this author that some Master of the 
games (editor ludorum) rashly attempted to represent the 
son of Apollo and Calliope seated, harp in hand, upon 
some rocks in the midst of the Amphitheatre. Doubtless 
this would have been enacted by a condemned slave or 


® Cf. Annali del? instituto, i, 265-9 (1829); xiii, 126-30 (1871). Mitthetlungen 
der A nthropol: Gesellschaft in Wien, x, 165-96 (1881). 
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criminal! But, upon hearing and seeing him, bolder or 
wiser than the rest of the uncaged animals, a bear at once 
attacked him, helpless, and soon tore him limb from limb 
before the spectators, and spoiled both the music and 
that event. Within a generation or so of that incident 
may be adverted to a symbolic wall-painting belonging to 
the second century. It is to be seen in the catacomb of 
St. Domitilla at Rome, wherein Orpheus, with Phrygian 
cap and braccae, is adapted to typify the person of Christ. 
He is there seated on a rock between two leafy trees. 
Upon their boughs are perched listening birds,* including 
a peacock. On his left appear a horse, a ram and a lioness, 
while in front of him lie two lizards and a tortoise. A 
male lion stands partly concealed by the tree. A long- 
tailed animal supposed usually (but we think in error), to 
be a fox, is leaving the spot, but with his head looking back 
to hearken to the fascinating sounds. The same subject 
is repeated five or six times in the other catacombs: 
though nowhere in Rome or its neighbourhood is it known 
to us as a secular floor-decoration. Perhaps, as with 
tragical plays, the subject carried no attractions for 
audiences in a place where the actual animals in all 
attitudes could be watched without difficulty on public 
holidays. Its only representation in Italy known to the 
writer, in mosaic, is in a pavement found in Piazza 
Vittoria, at Palermo, which is now in the museum there. 
It is probably to be dated A.D. 150. 

Naturally, in the adaptation of the theme of Orpheus 
for a Christian emblem and in Its use as a secular floor- 
decoration there is a marked difference of treatment. 
While, in the former, there is given an artistic or pictorial 
perspective, in the latter there is none at all. Successive 
zones of creatures al! obeying the magical influence of the 
central-singer march, or swim, or crawl, through imagined 


4 The Thracians averred that nightingales made their nests above his grave. 
Pausanias said that his Hymns ranked for beauty with those of Homer. 
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airor water, but without clouds or any scenery. More 
or less conventional trees or detached sprays of greenish 
foliage declare that they are doing a sort of faint staye- 
duty for forest and garden, while separating the various 
beasts. “This is a forest.” That is all! In some 
examples even these adjuncts are dispensed with. At 
Woodchester, Withington and Cirencester, however, both 
mannered trees and sprays occur, though quite without 
perspective. Apart from these there are other features 
in these first and third examples that reasonably suggest 
their single authorship; as will be shown. 

The mosaic-designer (it 1s obvious) gained several 
advantages, or at least he avoided many difficulties, by 
selecting such a subject. It was probably suggested (as 
far as its distribution in zones-concentric), to him by 
mosaics of a previous generation that had represented the 
classical Zodiac. Not merely each zone or circle was 
rendered independent, but each animal or tree or bird 
formed an entity in itself, demanding no need of grouping 
nor any really dramatic dependence upon any other. 
By eliminating the dividing trees or shrubs, however, a 
more effective action might have been accorded to each 
of the larger animals; and thus, in a sense, the master’s 
force and individuahty might the better have been 
suggested. Still, the presence of the calm trees as 
conventional dividers of wildly-carcering beasts, although 
in a sense emphazing their motions (as in the Withington 
pavement), must be regarded as a nature-loving device 
adroitly used by the artist as a proper substitute for the 
hard spokes of the great ‘‘ wheel-and-hub ” design that 
contained the earlier Zodiac and Orpheus mosaics, as it 
did at Horkstow in Lincolnshire. The latter must have 
been a masterpiece of another kind; wherein each segment 
of a great wheel contained four zones graduated to the 
scale of the animals represented. The largest, such as 
elephants, bulls, and horses, duly appeared outermost; 
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while Orpheus sat playing within the hub. In this latter 
type, naturally, everything is far too rigid or Noah’s-ark 
like, scarcely so much suggesting that the beasts are 
charmed as that they are trained and mechanical ones. 

The Woodchester artist, however, may be said to have 
worked-out in a more masterly and far less rigid unity 
of treatment his entire subject. He wished to be en- 
cyclopaedic, technically, geometrically, and aesthetically. 
He knew that he was given a free hand; and this also 
favours lateness. of date; and accordingly we may 
attribute his work to no earlier than the middle third 
century. Had it been later than this in date we think 
the figures of the beasts would have shown inferior 
drawing, as at least one figure (that of the feeble deer), 
does; and that we regard as an interpolation of late date. 

He bases his design, then, not upon a central hub or 
plain circle, but upon an octagonal frame of twisted red 
and white cord that we learn from an early eighteenth 
_ century record had been centred, not by Orpheus, but by 
“some star-like, but ruined, object ’—very probably a 
conventionalized Sun typifying Apollo the reputed sire of 
Orpheus. This was encircled by fishes of both sea and 
river, swimming. He then showed his singular in- 
dependence of convention, or his mastery, by placing 
the lyrist with his lyre, purposely interrupting both the 
base of the octagonal frame and the birds encircling that, 
for the purpose of introducing his head and figure there, 
just as he likewise interrupts the first compact true circle 
formed of sets of three bayleaves in order to display his 
buskined lower limbs and feet that rest upon the next 
circle formed—that of coloured guilloche. 

It is needful now to describe rather more fully the 
representation of Orpheus himself, although the exigencies 
of former uncoverings have left us so little of this to fill 
out the earlier descriptions. 

Orpheus presented a sitting attitude, the lyre resting 
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upon the middle front of his left thigh while with his right 
hand he accompanied his singing. His striped tunic ends 
above the stockinged left knee and leg. The footgear is 
of lighter colour. Upon his head he wore the usual 
peaked Phrygian cap. A gentle breeze blew out the 
folds of his shepherd’s cloak, to his right, though without 
alarming the striding and enchanted peacock that grace- 
fully approaches him upon that side—the bird, that is to 
say, of all birds most unmusical. The remainder of this 
zone of the birds (mostly perished), consisted of pheasants, 
partridges, peahens, pigeons, rails, a cock, ducks and a 
few finches, interspersed upon the white ground among 
leafy sprays—perhaps of willows; in opus vermiculatum. 
This procession ends upon the left of Orpheus with a 
long-tailed sharp-nosed animal, not unnaturally held by 
previous writers, as it was by its excavators of old, to be 
a fox. It looked up in confident admiration at the 
friendly magician; and we infer that a dog was intended. 

This is the sole beast not included in the zone or circle 
of the quadrupeds. It is, therefore, as it were, placed 
apart for some specific reason; and that calls for ex- 
planation all the more, since, not only does this same 
animal appear in many other Orpheus-mosaics above- 
mentioned, namely, at Withington, at Cirencester, and at 
Horkstow in Lincolnshire; but there is no special con- 
nexion between the fox which it so much resembles and 
the Legend of Orpheus; neither has this latter animal 
been fabled to love music more than another. We 
venture to think, remembering the very fox-like dogs of 
old Constantinople (in former Thrace), that no fox was 
meant here, but probably the early Thracian shepherd’s 
faithful hound. 

The fishes, crustacea and the bird-world are now shut 
off by an uninterrupted circle or braided chain of red, 
white, and blue guilloche; and immediately below 
Orpheus rises a conventionally leafy tree separating a 
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(female) tiger from the lion preceding it, leftwards. As 
before, the ground remains white. A _ great lioness 
(head and tuft of hind paw) comes next in front of her 
lord; then another tree, followed by a wild-boar (snout, 
tail, and foot). A tree, again followed by the horse (tail 
and hind-legs only, left) leads us into the starless night or 
most destructive patch that has invaded the picture. It 
is due partly to the eighteenth century graves and also 
to nineteenth century superstitious pilferings of the 
tesserae. Fortunately, owing to the careful uncovering 
and the drawings made first of all by Edmund Browne of 
Rodborough c. 1712 and 1722, we know for certain what 
animals followed here as well as some now missing 
details as to Orpheus and others. Samuel Lysons, eighty 
years later, lets us learn that “‘ Browne drew very delicately 
several parts of the pavement.” We find in addition 
that he paid for a completer excavation in 1722 when 
drawings were made, also at his cost, by Richard Bradley. 
(Cf. K 13, 10x b, King’s Library, B.M.). Lysons was 
able to see, and to borrow from Browne’s drawings, and 
consequently he gives us the dark (no doubt, tame), 
Indian elephant covered by an ornate decorative net-work 
indicating it to represent perhaps some rajah’s pet 
animal (see Lysons’s cancelled plate xix, and Reliqutae). 
Sir Robert Atkyns, in his then recently published 
History of Gloucestershire (1712) had declared that the 
dimensions of the Woodchester pavement were not yet 
known. This likely enough it was that stimulated Mr. 
Browne, in addition to other personal and family motives 
of interest (which will presently be mentioned) to give 
particular attention to the subject. The elephant was 
preceded by an uncertain creature, wild-bull or buffalo (?) 
heading towards a bearded and winged Gryphon5 that was 


6 More than one variety of gryphon occurs in Greek Art. It was reckoned 
an Assyrian, or at least, a Mesopotamian fancy; and it still occurs upon 
Persian silks, while fine examples may be seen at Ravenna upon Christian 
sculptured transenn@ and altar-fronts. Alexander the Great is related to have 
made his heavenly journey, Elijah-like, in a Gryphon-car, 
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duly divided by another tree from a huge brown 
bear, and at the head of the latter stood the last of 
the trees, although he was to be preceded by a fine 
though small-scale leopard, and a stag. Instead of 
being separated by trees these three other beasts are 
divided (far less apparently, however,) by mere light 
sprays of leaf and branch; thus showing that the artist 
here found that he needed more space from the white 
ground than he could obtain if he repeated the solid 
bushy tree-form. At any rate here alone do we notice 
the head of one animal immediately placed above the 
hind-foot of another—the leopard overlooking that of the 
stag. But if we examine the stag, one of the least 
unfamiliar of the beasts represented, we cannot but note 
how markedly inferior is his drawing, attitude, and 
expression to that of the other animals. These points 
weighed with the striking absence of the usual trees seem 
to tell us that the stag here inserted is of a later date, 
either as result of some damage to the pavement, or 
possibly substituted for some other (and larger) animal 
in order perhaps to gratify a later owner’s taste. 

It is to be noticed that the rendering of the great felines 
is by far the most successful in expression of this artist’s 
talent. Sleek strength and wistful stealthiness probably 
could not have been better given in such a medium as 
tesserae. The hand that drew these was guided by eyes 
that likely enough had been familiar and fascinated by these 
great cats in ‘shows,’ perhaps at rich Tréves or at Nimes 
where they could be studied and enjoyed. This experience 
certainly came from elsewhere thanin Britain. If we turn 
to the more lively treatment of the circle of eight animals 
in the Orpheus pavement of Withington® we notice 
that the artist succeeds with boar, bull and hind; but 
is least happy in it with his leopard and hislion. On the 


* Cf. Lysons, Reliquiae Brit.-Romanae, 1814, whence we have reproduced the 
illustration. 
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other hand, in the Barton (Cirencester) pavement we 
appear to return to the very same style of the Wood- 
chester master, and, moreover, we find parallel treatment 
of the cropped and rather stagey trees, and the ‘ vermi- 
culated’ sprays laid upon the white ground. Also the 
Same zone re-appears that is composed of 3-grouped 
bay-leaves, with an inner circle of strutting peacocks and 
other fowls of identical characterization; though all 
things are there on a smaller scale—and only eight beasts 
instead of eleven, while Orpheus and his dog, beautifully 
rendered, occupy the full centre. The dog there (of which 
far more yet survives), presents, however, a less natural 
position owing to the compressing radius of the circle. 
At Horkstow (co. Lincs.) the deg, upon the same left-hand 
or lyre-side of Orpheus, was counter-balanced by a 
peacock and goat upon the other side. 

We next come to the great scroll zone, coloured with 
brown, yellow, and grey tesserae upon a white ground. 
This starts both ways from a horned and moustachio’d 
living head or eyed mask, placed immediately under 
Orpheus and the tree that separates lion from tiger. A 
perfect section of this (re-polished) scroll was presented 
by S. Lysons to the British Museum where it can be viewed 
in the long Roman upper rooms together with fragments 
of certain statues found by him in other rooms of the Villa 
in 1796-7. Itsclose resemblance to the scroll-work at the 
two sides of the further or (S) pavement in the ‘ triclinium ” 
at Chedworth Villa will be remarked. 

Another handsome band of guilloche now binds this in 
and so brings us at once to the spandrel triangles that fill 
the spaces between the concentric-circular centre and the 
great frame-border of this magnificent stone-carpet. 
Here, the designer, instead of, as at Horkstow, filling them 
with (?) portrait busts, or with fantastic monsters, or as at 
‘Cirencester, with acanthus foliations, has devoted them, 
all four, to amore imposing and purposeful design deter- 
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mined for him by the angle-columns which supported the 
former cupola. For, these stone-bases (x foot 6 inches 
square) naturally tend to divide each spandrel-triangle 
equally into sub-triangular spaces; and to these he has 
allotted graceful nude reclining forms of Naiads, or 
water-nymphs lying among flowering herbage, each one of 
them leaning upon a vase that puts forth a ‘source,’ or 
sacred stream, and, in one instance, three streams— 
thereby, perhaps, typifying tributaries. And these are 
specially appropriate here where one of our minor Avons, 
flowing down from Avening and Cherington pool, glides 
within sixty yards of the Villa towards the Frome that 
again carries it on toward the Severn. 

While listening to some remarks as to the presence of 
the remaining stone base, made lately by certain of the 
local demonstrators at Woodchester, the writer was 
struck by the difficulty (to them), apparently offered by 
the notion of a central dome or cupola related to these 
angle-bases and columns. Had they given him the 
happiness to shew them over the basement of the Villa of 
the Laberii at Oudna (Uthina) near Carthage (N. Africa) 
they might have verified identical bases and in the 
very same positions and for the same carrying 
purpose, as here at Woodchester—not merely in one 
mosaic but in three places upon the same level in a single 
villa, The device was, we may be sure, far from rare, 
therefore, in a provincial Roman Villa. It was, however,a 
most effective means of architectural variation; though it 
was doubtless one oftener resorted toin the more sumptuous 
residences of the Mediterranean provinces than in Roman 
Britain. (Cf. Le Domaine des Laberit a Uthina. Fond. Piot, 
lli, p. 215, by Paul Gauckler). The treatment is identical 
in both villas. 

The great square border itself carries off the central 
(or concentric-circle) motive by presenting near each of 
the severe angles a pair of concentric-circular panels. At 
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the sides twenty beautifully diversified rectangular panels 
compose the rest of this border, that is edged within and 
without by guilloche, and it is finally embound by Greek 
Key in black and white edged out with chained square 
links. 

The main impression of the mosaic therefore indicates 
a fully mature master work of its author. Three centuries 
later, an early West-Saxon grave-yard (vith cent.) 
consecrated this precious site and its contents; while, 
later but far deeper burials upon it only gradually led to 
its re-discovery by the local church-wardens and their 
men, at the commencement of the reign of William and 
Mary—over a thousand years later! Whether the wall- 
remains of the great Villa to which it pertained perhaps 
survived above-ground to mark out the site and attract 
the converted post-Penda Saxon, especially as being so 
conveniently near a flowing water (or Avon), or not, we 
may not deciare; yet equally, evidence as to the ap- 
proximately cemplete state of thts floor-design until 
1685-1700 may be said to be well-nigh certain. Hence, 
although the far-spreading mounds of the former Villa 
may possibly have advertised their origin, even though 
local tradition relative to the site may have become 
almost non-existent—yet this particular pavement may 
at its two-foot depth have entirely escaped detection 
until then; since we may call to mind that the Saxons 
were shallow buryers:—their interments often lying but 
a foot beneath surface as.lately observed at chapel-mead 
in Churchdown; whereas the Roman-British burials in 
the neighbouring Barnwood cemetery were from three 
feet six inches to five feet deep, though the far-scarcer 
cremation-interments there were rather deeper, or five to 
six feet. In any case we may account the foundation of 
a Saxon church here at Woodchester just Nw of it, as a 
handsome and holy accident for us that led to its wonder- 
ful preservation: although equally we have to credit the 
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deeper burial-customs observed in the same parish over a 
thousand years later, with having both re-discovered and, 
in part, destroyed its treasure. For, as Woodchester is 
proven to have had its own priest as far back as in 
Aethelbald’s reign (A.D. 716-740), otherwise, in the 
lifetime of Baeda, and, as we know that Tetbury and 
Withington, as well as Bath and Gloucester, were even 
then irradiating a zealous missionary influence through- 
out both this Severn valley and up on the Cotswolds above 
it, there is nothing discordant in any part of the story 
of this venerable site. But the greatest good fortune 
was that the later church arose c. 1120 just beyond the 
Nw of the pavement. 

The first reference to it in print occurs in the ‘ Additions’ 
made to Camden’s Britannia (Gibson’s), 1695, but it had 
been described partly by Richard Parsons, D.c.L. (1643- 
1711)—the well-known vice-chancellor, who informed 
Bishop Gibson (1716-48) about it. “‘ The pavement is 
most famous, 3 or 4 ft. underground chequer work with 
variety of colours and antique shapes of birds and flowers, 
allin small stones and little bigger than dies. Underneath 
this pavement ye Minister and clarke both told me that 
there were hollow walled cavitys, but whether to drayne 
ye water or other purposes could not be determined. ’Tis 
supposed this was ye pavilion of a Roman Emperor, for 
there are just without ye churchyard some places that 
seeme to be ye foundations of ruinous buildings, and Speed 
saith that wherever any Roman Emperors pitched their 
tents they had this mosaick chequered work which they 
left behind them as a testimony of theyr station there.”’ 
Bodleian, Rawlinson MS. B.323, Parochial Visttation of 
Gloucestershire, f£. 212. (Old foliation, 254). 

In the preface to Bishop Gibson’s Edition of Camden is 
written:—‘‘ Out of Gloucestershire its formations were 
sent us by Dr. Parsons, Chancellor of that church.” 
This was just a century before Mr. Wathen and Samuel 
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Lysons entirely explored and delineated both Villa 
and pavement. That such allusions to its existence did 
spread about we may believe since it has come down to 
us, that the sextons first discovered it while gravedigging,. 
‘‘ Woodchester famous for its tesseraick work of painted 
beasts and flowers which appears in the church-yard two 
or three feet deep in making the graves.’’ (Gibson's 
ed, of Camden). 

Whether or not, by chance, the graves alluded to were 
those in which Joseph Browne (the engraver of Dr. Plot’s 
map of co. Stafford) and his wife Susannah, living evidently 
close by, though just within the parish of Rodborough 
across the stream, buried two of their children, Joseph 
(16 July 1684; b. 7 December 1680) and Daniel (3 
December 1687), is not declarable; though it is not 
improbable. In any case it may be considered certain 
that the Browne family, especially Edmund, their eldest 
surviving son (who was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 17 
February 1704-5), were among the earliest? who became 
acquainted with the presence of the pavement and 
moreover, by Joseph Browne’s association with his more 
famous antiquarian friend, Dr. Plot (who, in his History of 
co. Stafford (1686) actually preferred Browne the elder’s 
handiwork as an engraver to that of the Dutch artist whom 
he had hitherto employed for his Oxfordshire map), if by 
no other more intimate local medium (such as for instance, 
Archdeacon Gregory (d. 1678), in Gloucester, who was 
intimate with Plot). Joseph was both interested and 
studious concerning antiquities as well as a man of talent; 
and, by chance, he may have then been the only individual 
of that kind upon the spot. 

Yet all that relates to him there is that precisely at the 
moment when the sextons of Woodchester uncovered bits 
of their pavement by digging fresh graves, Joseph Browne 
and his young wife had the misfortune, twice or three 


7 Cf. Lysons’s Etchings of Antiquities of Gloucestershire, pl. xix. 
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times over, in having to consign to that same churchyard 
some of their own little ones, including probably a second 
Joseph (b. 22 November 1688). But they lived, worked 
and reared their family prosperously in Woodchester, 
Joseph himself dying 20 February 1714, after having 
buried his wife Susannah there 28 August 1713. 

We may rest assured that the gifted, though blind, 
Richard Clutterbuck of Rodborough (b. 1638 and living 
1698; perhaps a kinsman of Mrs. Browne), of whose 
remarkable sense of hearing as well as musical accomplish- 
ment, Browne had spoken to Dr. Plot (cf. Staffordshire, 
p. 300), was kept duly informed of everything locally 
interesting of which the Brownes were cognisant. In 
I7I2 was published Sir Robert Atkyns’ Hustory of 
Glostershive, in which it is declared ‘“‘ that the Roman 
pavement’s dimensions are not yet known” at Wood- 
chester. This bald statement is of interest because it 
seems directly to have determined Edmund Browne to 
take steps to have the pavement really uncovered at his 
own expense, so that quite possibly his parents were the 
first people of culture, with the then vicar, who saw any 
large portions of this pavement. Edmund Browne 
himself had married (7 February 1712) Sarah, daughter of 
Thomas Dean of Woodchester, and a section of one of his 
drawings of the pavement disclosed is figured by Lysons 
in plate xix of his cancelled plates. Lysons, in his 
account of Woodchester (1797), p. 3, tells us apropos of 
certain missing animals in the greater circle of the beasts: 
“The Boar and the dog which are to be seen in Mr. 
Browne’s drawing, together with that of an elephant, have 
since been destroyed and no part now remains of the two 
others necessary to fill up the whole space.” This is of 
certain importance as evidence. For Lysons added them 
to his circle of beasts. Further, not satisfied with what 
he could achieve in 1712, Browne, ten years later, paid for 
an entire uncovering, and also employed Mr. Richard 
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Bradley (August 1722) to draw and colour the pavement. 

Lysons quotes Count Caylus’ reference (Recuesl 
a’ Antiquités, 1756, ii, 408, as follows:— 

“ Le diamétre de son plus grand cercle est terminé par 
un ouvrage a carreaux dans le godt de la mosaique trouvée 
depuis peu a Stansfield [Stunsfield] dans le comté d’Oxford. 
On dit que le tout est soutenu par des arcades, dont plus- 
leurs ont été rompues depuis peu par le sacristain. Les 
plerres ou les briques qui forment les diverses figures, 
qu'on voit ici représentées, ont environ un demipouce cube 
de grosseur, & celles qui composent l’ouvrage a carreau, 
ont environ un pouce. Le pavé entier, avec ses deux 
compartimens, a cent quarante & un pieds de long. La 
terre a été creusée aux dépens d’Edmond-Browne Bod- 
borough [de Rodborough], ecuyer, & ce dessein a été 
fait & colorié sur le lieu par R. Brodley [Bradley]. 

In the King’s Library (B.M.) exist two drawings of 
small portions only of the mosaic. One is on a deep- 
toned yellow paper with admirable colouring, but 
indifferent drawing (x1II, 1orb) and Bradley’s writing 
along the top says—“ whose length is about — ft. This 
is esteemed the most curious piece of mosaic work in 
England and is composed of cubes of half-an-inch of the 
same colour(s) herein expressed.” 

Priscilla Coombe drew the other (k.B. 61-101) sketch 
upon white paper; but it is of almost no value and may 
be largely done from memory only. Either herself, or 
some relative, has mistakenly written upon Bradley's 
sketch ‘‘ Priscilla Coombe delin‘.””, To Edmund Browne, 
the elder, therefore (for his son of the same name suc- 
ceeded him at Rodborough in 1731) we owe a great debt, 
and it is to him and his wife, Sarah Dean, that the 
preservation of his drawing and descriptions are due; and 
thus we have learned that the missing centre of the 
composition represented a rayed starlike, or symmetrical, 
_ object, of perhaps eight rays, or the symbolical Sun of 
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Apollo. What has become of Browne’s other drawings, 
today is not yet known, but Lysons happens to mention 
that an important one of these was in the possession 
¢. 1790 of Sir George Paul, Bart., which points to Browne’s. 
close connexion with the family that became known as 
Dean-Paul; so many of whose tombs impinge reverently 
upon the outermost western margin of the mosaic, yet 
keepin a careful line purposely beyond it; which obviously 
is due to this association of the Brownes with it. 

But we must now in passing notice the unfortunate fact 
that the churchwardens and vicars of the remainder of 
the eighteenth century took no pride to exclude burials 
upon the pavement even after its glories had been fully 
disclosed section by section, or, shall we say, exposed in 
parts, and had already made Woodchester attractive to 
lovers of county history and Roman antiquities. In 
Gough’s edition of Camden (1789) we read ‘‘ At Wood- 
chester about six feet below the surface was partly 
uncovered a large beautiful Roman pavement, with 
figures of beasts, birds and flowers, still in pretty good 
preservation, though many coffins lying on it, and more 
below it, have hurt it.” From a colour-drawing by a 
Mr. Beale, in the possession of Rev. W. B. Atherton, 
which he kindly showed to me, it would seem partly to 
have been exposed in 1781. Consequently the mosaic has 
been subject to frequent dangers of destruction throughout 
the eighteenth century. No wonder that Lysons (p. 3), 
says the figures “ of the Boar and the Dog which are to be 
seen in Mr. Browne’s drawing, together with that of the 
elephant have since (his day) been destroyed and no part 
now remains of the two others (i.e. beasts) necessary to 
fill up the whole space.’”’ Here, however, he was mis- 
calculating a little; for there was actually space only for 


§“ In 1793 on digging a vault for the interment of the late John Wade Esq. 
of Pud Hill, so considerable a portion of the pavement was laid open that I was 
able to ascertain that the Atrium was a square of 48 ft. roins.”” Lysons. 
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one animal between the elephant and the gryphon, 
two-thirds of which last survive today. There were, 
therefore, but ten animals in the original design, whereas 
before the present lacune there were eleven. It is 
obvious, though unaccountable, that Lysons mistook the 
remains of the horse for those of a dog. Perhaps he may 
have been depending too much upon Browne’s rendering 
of the horse’s hindquarters where (at least in Lysons’s 
copy of it) we notice that the peculiar and acute kink, 
still visible, in the tail of that animal is not very success- 
fully given. Collective evidences seem to show that the 
pavement was really drawn by Richard Smirke and by 
Lysons together, and that Weddell (who curiously is never 
alluded to), engraved it. These were reinforced further 
as to supplying the lost limbs of the naiads in the spandrels 
by Lawrence and Flaxman. It is noteworthy that in the 
Reliquiae Brit.-Romanae (1814) picture of Woodchester 
pavement (in some respects markedly supericr to his 
representation in his folio of 1797), Lysons has omitted 
many of the trees and every trace of the angle-columns of 
which he had given two in his former drawings. It is 
indeed one of these that survives in site. He also, in the 
later picture, renders Browne’s rather gorgeous elephant 
with its gold-netting, and red cross-ornament. And yet, 
though this was only interpolated by Lysons from 
Browne’s drawing, there is more surface surviving of 
the mosaic than Lysons has actually presented to us; 
and, further still, he has made black the base-note of its 
colouration when as a matter of fact there is no black 
anywhere to be traced in it. The entire pavement is far 
fairer and milder than is his picture, the bluish-gray and 
white of the lias tesserae, preponderating everywhere save 
in the great solid scroll. One of Lysons’s troubles, 
therefore, arises from his desire to account for 12 animals 
whereas there had demonstrably been but 11. There can, 
for instance, have been room for but one animal on the 
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scale of the rest of them, and two trees are missing 
between the fragment of the horse and the chief portion of 
the gryphon. This fact, taken with the already pointed 
out total lack of two trees in front of the stag and the 
small-scale leopard, convinces us that one serious alteration 
has taken place of old time in this zone of the animals; 
and we incline to think that the stag and the smaller 
scale leopard have been substituted for a single larger 
scale beast between two then dropped out trees. In that 
case, the original design contained but 10 animals, and one 
more has been added in order probably to gratify someone’s 
whim during the later days of the Villa. As before- 
mentioned the stag is the weak point. It is strange 
elsewhere to find Lysons, despite all this evidence re the 
burials and expositions of the pavement, attributing the 
destruction of the elephant to its being left exposed after 
Mr. Browne had drawn it. This surely can only have been 
someone's conjecture, and whether a valid one or not, 
we neither can tell now, nor account the statement to be 
of any solid value. Or, he may have intended to say 
simply “since Mr. Browne’s day.” 

What information we owe to Browne, consists in the 
following :— 

(1) The rest of the great uddered lioness marching in 

front of the lion. 

) The boar (mostly vanished). 
) The elephant (gone). 
) The starlike (sun) object in the centre (gone). 
) Most of the vanished figure of Orpheus. 
) Most of the missing portion of the dog. 

(7) Most of the vanished octagonal corded frame. 

Consequently, we are for ever greatly in his debt; 
though, until lately, this has been allowed to slip entirely 
out of remembrance; for, on inquiry in the district, 
it has been readily averred that not only no tomb 
to the name of Browne existed, but that no such name 


( 
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had been known in Woodchester, it was believed, at 
any time. It, therefore, gives no little satisfaction to 
re-assure Woodchester that Gloucestershire has reason to 
be proud of no less than two Brownes, father and son, 
Joseph and Edmund (1), who should count among her 
worthies; the elder being, as Dr. Plot calls him “ the 
ingenious Joseph Brown of Woodchester in Glocester- 
shire (the excellent Graver of the Map of this County)”; 
and, further, he refers to an ancient clog-almanack, or 
Staffordshire perpetual Almanack, beautifully engraved by 
Joseph Brown and ‘‘dedicated to E(lias) Ashmole Esq.’’® 


The writer wishes to express thanks for courtesies received to 
the Rector of Woodchester (Rev. A. P.S. Pink), Major Lionel and 
Hon. Mrs. Soltau-Symons, Mrs. and Miss Allen, S. A. H. Burne, 
Esq., of Cheadle, and Dr. H. H. E. Craster, 


® Nothing is known as to whence Joseph Browne, nor why he came to 
Woodchester; but he and Susannah his wife were settled there in 1680 and their 
descendants bore the arms of the Brownes of Caughley, co. Salop. 

The entries of the baptisms and burials of their children have not been left 
to the parish clerk; and they are distinguished by fine Gothic ‘ Printing,’ usually 
underscrolled ‘ wavy.’ By Browne’s hand, also, apparently is the beautiful 
example, 3: March 1684, of the marriage of John Pegler and Sarah Norwood. 
These may have been connexions of Mrs. Browne. Another good example 
records the birth of Edmund Browne, the elder, 4 March 1683-4. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE FONTS 
PART XVI 


By ALFRED C. FRYER, PH.D., F.S.A. 


(6) Post-Reformation Period 
(Plates I-VI) 


HE Renaissance played a great part in literature and 
foreign architecture, yet it rarely achieved perfection 

in our English ecclesiastical edifices or their furniture. 
As regards the post-Reformation fonts of pseudo-classical 
design we find few that can be considered excellent and 
serious defects may be found in most of them. In a few 
cases the pedestals appear too slender for the size of the 
bowl; but as the font is fixed it 1s, therefore, perfectly 
secure, yet the appearance produced on the eye is one of 
instability. In many cases, however, the bowls are too 
small compared to their stems and then they assume the 
appearance of pedestal sundials. Most of these semi- 
classical fonts, which we have to consider in this paper, 
were designed for affusion and not for immersion, and, 
consequently, their designers invented new structural 
principals different in many ways from the recognized 
rules of the craftsmen of an earlierage. In some cases the 
diameters and depths of the basins were so meagre that 
the rims were made sometimes as wide as seven or eight 
inches so as to give the top of the font more weight. In 
other cases where the diameter of the basin is satisfactory 
it is, alas!, made so shallow that the bowl presents the 
appearance of a tazza without the handles. For an 
example the internal diameter of the basin of the font at 
Preston on Stour (plate III) is two feet, but the interior 
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depth is only five and a half inches. In many cases the 
rectangular or circular platform on which the base of the 
font rests is altogether too diminutive, as the designers 
overlooked the fact that this was originally the step for 
the god-parents. 

In 1661, at a parish meeting at Tewkesbury, it was 
decided that Richard Cooke and Thomas Smyth should be 
presented “ for taking away the font.” At any rate it 
would appear that a stone bowl was made, the fragments 
of which are still preserved in the Abbey Church. This 
font of stone stood half way between the west end and the 
screen, which latter crossed the nave at the second column 
from the present choir. In 1828 1t was removed to the 
apsidal chapel in the south transept. The basin was 
shallow, being only four inches in depth, and the octagonal 
stone which capped the bowl had the outer side inscribed 
with the words “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
Ephesians, 4. v. 5... The fourteenth century sandstone 
shaft, which has good ball-flower ornament,! appears to 
have been made use of as it is at the present date for the 
modern Purbeck marble bowl, while the cover was ornate 
and slightly tapering. 

The early eighteenth century font in the church of 
St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, is the one in which George 
Whitecheld, the evangelist, and leader of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, was baptized. He was born at the Bell Inn, 
Gloucester, 16 December 1714, which was then kept by 
his father and mother. The font now in use in this church 
is a replica of the beautiful fourteenth century font in the 
church of St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford. A similar 
replica may be found in the Temple church, Bristol, and 
also in the parish church of Chipping Campden, Gloucester- 
shire. 


IMr. H. J. L. J. Masse in The Abbey Church of Tewkesbury, savs that the 
ball-flower here as well as that in the vestry differs from that in the neighbour- 
hood, as there is a curivus little side twist or kinkinit. b. 44, note 1. 
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The bowl of the font in the church of St. Stephen, 
Moreton Valence, is comparatively modern but the plain 
octagonal pedestal may be dated about the year 1700. 
The circular plinth chamfered to accommodate this 
octagonal stem probably formed the base of a much earlier 
font (plate 11). The step is modern. 

The octagonal bowl of early eighteenth century date in 
the church of St. Swithin, Stanley St. Leonard (plate 11), 
is chalice-shaped and rests on a pedestal carved to 
represent an urn or baluster. The basin is only three 
inches deep, but the rim is as wide as the diameter of the 
basin (84 ins.). The font possesses an interesting cover 
made during the early years of the reign of Queen Anne. 
This wooden structure is in the form of an octagon (94 ins. 
by 5 ins.) and each alternate face is filled with a round- 
headed arch and a plain panel. The roof rests on a 
moulded cornice, while an octagonal platform adorned 
with a Renaissance pattern supports a circular moulded 
pinnacle (74 ins.), on which is carved a royal crown. 
The gold circlet is adorned with representations of pearls 
and precious stones and bears alternately four Maltese 
crosses and four fleurs-de-lis. From the top of the crosses 
rise arches uniting under a mound and across patée. The 
whole covers a crimson velvet cap with an ermine border. 

St. Michael’s church, Badminton, was rebuilt in the 
classical style in 1783 and the font is a circular urn of 
polished veined marble having a somewhat bell-shaped 
lid raised by a pulley. The pedestal is rectangular and 
stands on a deep moulded plinth. The diameter of the 
basin is one foot seven inches, but the depth is meagre. 

The font (plate 111) in the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Preston on Stour, was erected during the rebuild- 
ing of that church, except the tower and the skeleton of 
the nave, by James West (ob. 1777) antiquary and book 
collector? of Alscot Park house, between 1752-7. It is 


4The sale of James West's vast library after his death in 1777 occupied 23 
days, and many of its treasures are in the British Museum. 
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chalice-shaped, adorned with mouldings and gadroon 
ornamentation of a Renaissance design, and although the 
bowl has only an internal depth of 54 inches yet the 
diameter is two feet. 

In a recess behind the high altar and facing the lady 
chapel in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 1s a 
small font (plate 111), of early eighteenth century date. 
This is an octagonal Renaissance design made of veined 
white marble; the small basin has a diameter of ten and 
a half inches, and a depth of only four and a half inches, 
and gadroon ornamentation encircles the bowl and its 
urn-shaped pedestal. 

This font is figured no. go in J. C. Wall’s Porches and 
Fonts. The sketch is not made to scale, unfortunately, 
and gives quite a wrong conception of the pedestal and 
base as may be seen when it is compared with the 
illustration in the paper made direct from a photograph. 

When the sixteenth century font in the church of St. 
John Baptist, Cirencester, was relegated to the church- 
yard in the eighteenth century to be used as a flower-pot,? 
the ladies of Cirencester subscribed for a new font (plate Iv) 
for their beautiful parish church. The older font was not 
restored to the nave until 1863 when this chalice-shaped 
font of Renaissance design was placed in the chapel of 
St. Katherine. The octagonal bow] has alternate panels 
decorated with flutings and winged cherubs, a chamfer 
ornamented with gadroons, a stem of rectangular panels 
with a knop having a plain circular band adorned with 
gadroons above and below, a moulded and chamfered base, 
and rectangular plinth. This is a pleasing design of 
eighteenth century craftsmanship. 

The font now in KXingswood parish church (Bristol) 
came into the possession of a building contractor? who was 
buried in Kingswood churchyard in February 1895. 


3 Trans. B.G. A. S., xivi, 138. 
4 Frederick Cray mer. 
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He valued this vessel highly and his family placed it on 
his grave; but in 1917 the vicar of Kingswood, the Rev. 
H. G. Dandy, found the stone was seriously weathering 
and after the rim had been repaired and a date recut on 
the pedestal he had it brought inside the church for 
protection (platerv). The date had been much obliterated 
and it does not seem likely that the second figure could be 
correct, and if we consider that it might have been 
“seven,” then 1747 instead of 1547 is a much more 
probable date. This font with a diameter for the basin 
of only one foot three inches, and bands of Renaissance 
ornamentation on the pedestal, points to a much later 
date than 1547. If 1547 is, however, a correct copy of the 
figures found on the stem, then we must consider that 
some wanton hand had incised it on the font long before 
it was placed in the Kingswood churchyard. It is not 
known for which church this font was originally made.5 

The font in the church of St. John Baptist, Tredington, 
(plate v), was probably made in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The octagonal bowl possesses a 
deeply moulded rim and a band of moulding encircles the 
centre, while the octagonal pedestal has a similar band of 
moulding so that the stem presents an appearance of an 
inverted replica of the bowl. The rim is unusually thick 
and is 54 inches with 63 inches at the corners, which is the 
same measurement of the rim at Childs Wickham.® 

We have to record five eighteenth century Gloucester- 
shire fonts which now stand in church-yards, gardens, or 
are in private possession, but are no longer in use. They 
are to be found at Pucklechurch, Poole Keynes, The Lea, 
Little Sodbury and Tewkesbury. 

A small circular bowl standing on a baluster-shaped 
pedestal, may be found in the churchyard of the church of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, Pucklechurch, and appears to have 


§See Kingswood Parish Magazine, September 1917. 
6 Trans. B.G. A. S., xlvii, 186. 
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been turned out of this church at the restoration in 
1889-90 to make way for a replica of the Early English 
font in the church of All Saints, Leicester.’ 

A chalice-shaped font now in the rectory garden of 
Poole Keynes formerly stood in the parish church of St. 
Michael’s, Poole Keynes, and was probably made for the 
new church which was built in 1770 on the site of an older 
one. The basin of this small font is only 2} inches deep 
with a diameter of nine inches. 

In the garden of Castle End, The Lea, is an octagonal 
bow! of a font which Mrs. Carrodus purchased in IgI2 
from the owner of a cottage in The Lea where it had found 
a home for many years in a yard. An old font-cover in 
the vicarage stables was found to fit the bowl so exactly 
that it would seem that this font had been in use in the 
church of St. John Baptist, The Lea, until it was turned 
out of the church about 1855 to make way for a new font. 
The old bow] at Castle End has an internal diameter of one 
foot nine inches and a depth of cight and a half inches. 

The Chapel belonging to the manor house of Little 
Sodbury, dedicated to St. Adeline, was demolished in 
1859, being in a dilapidated condition, and the stones were 
used in building the new church having the same unusual 
dedication. A new font was supplied for the new church 
of Little Sodbury and the old one which stood in the manor 
chapel is placed at the end of the upper terrace of this 
ancient manor house, in which William Tyndale trans- 
lated a portion of the New Testament when he was tutor 
to the children of Sir John Walsh (1521-22) and where 
Henry v1 and Anne Boleyn tarried in 1535. The font 
(plate v) is Renaissance design with a circular bowl having 
a band of roses and other ornament, a fluted pedestal 
resting on gadroons, a circular moulded base, and 


7 Tllustrated in Paley’s Badtismal Fonts, Bond's Fonts and Font-Covers, 22%, 
and Wall’s Porches and Fonts, 307. 

8St. Adeline lived about 1125 and this appears to be the only church 
dedicated to her in England. Bond’s Dedications of English Churches, 23, 308. 
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tectangular plinth. This font is not a monolith as it is 
built up in three sections. 

Ina yard belonging to a house of business in Tewkesbury 
is a small font which is now used as a flower pot. Itisa 
rectangular moulded bowl, broken at one side and 
possesses a drain. The owner understands that it was 
originally in Forthampton church, three miles from 
Tewkesbury, and was turned out at the restoration in 1848. 

The old font in the church of St. Bartholomew, Ashle- 
worth, may have been of post-Reformation date. The 
Rev. Basil Edwards says that at the restoration of this 
church in 1869 the font was broken up by the contractor. 
This appears to have been a small, plain, circular font, 
probably of no great artistic value, yet never-the-less an 
object to have been preserved and not wantonly destroyed. 

We have mentioned in one of the earlier papers in this 
series of Gloucestershire fonts that our Anglo-Saxon 
fore-fathers made use of wooden tubs for baptism® and 
among the church furniture of the Renaissance period we 
possess records of six wooden fonts of post-Reformation 
date which are known to have been in use in Bristol and 
Gloucestershire churches. The one dated 1663 which 
stood in St. Paul’s chapel in Gloucester cathedral until 
it was given away some sixty years ago, we have already 
referred to in our previous paper on these _post- 
Reformation fonts.4° In the late Francis Bond’s Fonts 
and Font-Covers mention is made of several medieval and 
later fonts that were constructed wholly or in part of wood 
and which still survive, but he only mentions the one 


* Trans. B.G. A. S., xxxii, 301. 

10 [bid. xlvii, 180-181, 187. 

See pp. 76-77. The numbers refer to pages for the illustrations. Dinas 
Mowddwy, Merioneth (62), preserved in Pengwern Hall, Denbighshire, and 
another in the same county at Efenechtyd (76); Marks Tey, Essex, ¢. 1500 
(78); Ash, near Aldershot (78); Kingstone, Kent, described by Sir Stephen 
Glynne; Longdon, Worcestershire, now used as a bookstand; Badsey, 
Worcestershire, now in vestibule of Lord Sandys’ house, Ombersley; Claydon, 
Oxfordshire; Chobham, Surrey, a lead font with wooden panels; Hoare, Kent, 
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that was at Dodington, and none of the other five 
Gloucestershire fonts are found in his list. 

The eighteenth century octagonal font (plate vz) in 
Christ Church, Bristol, is made of Spanish mahogany 
which was probably grown in the Island of Cuba. It is 
an urn-shaped structure with a small marble basin 
inserted in the deep moulded rim. The lower portion of 
the urn is fluted, while the upper is decorated with well 
carved fern Icaves, one set pointing upwards and one 
downwards, but bound together with an astraga] moulding 
adorned with the reel and bead pattern. The octagonal 
base of the urn is chamfered and possesses ovolo and 
scotia mouldings, while the astragal moulding is freely 
made use of on the upper portion of the structure. The 
font is an elegant piece of eighteenth century wood-work, 
fashioned in the Chippendale manner, and the carvings on 
each face are not applicd, but cut out of the solid. This 
entry in the churchwardens’ accounts! gives us the date 
of the font:— 

1790. To carving the Ornaments on the 
Christening Font .. si .. £2 5 0 
To a Statuary marble Bason for do. {1 10 0 

The cover was made some fifty years!’ later and is an 
octagonal dome possessing an astragal moulding and 
surmounted by a smaller circular dome with a knob. 

The wooden font in Redland chapel, Bristol (plate vn), 
was designed and carved in 1755 by Thomas Paty of 
and Ashby, Suffolk (74), are thirteenth century stene fonts with wooden legs; 
Westley, Essex, a wooden font existed in 1297; Temple Balsall, an inventory 
shows that this chapel had a wocden font in 1538. Examples of wooden fonts 
may be seen in the Christiania Museum; at Zella, near Mulhouse; at Mont- 
pezat, Tarn et Garonne; and at Hainichen, Saxe Altenburg. Mr. Bond gives 
the Renaissance font at Dodington, which he states was sold for £5. but this is 
the only one he refers to in Gloucestershire. 

12 This is from the account due to William Paty, who was architect for the 
rebuilding of the Church in 1786. 
13 Under the date 23 September 1843 we find this entry :— 


For making a new cover to the Chrestentng font ‘4 .. £g1 12 0 
Paid for polishing do. ae .. £0 2 6 
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Bristol, an expert carver in wood and stone. This 
hexagonal font was originally gilded and the bowl springs 
out of a circle of leaves and the rim is adorned with the 
anthemion pattern. The pedestal is urn-shaped and 
gadroon ornamentation alternately plain and carved with 
a large serrated leaf adorns the base, while a festoon of 
flowers encircles the stem and at the top a wild rose in 
full bloom is carved on each face. The cover was designed 
and carved by Thomas Paty at a later date and the 
outspread wings of a golden eagle form a desk. 

The mahogany font in the church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, Bristol, has a pedestal of four fluted columns with 
bases and ornamented capitals resting on rectangular 
blocks adorned with a concentric pattern. The platform 
for the bowl to rest on is a rectangle with the corners cut 
away so that each column supports a fluted frieze and a 
projecting cornice ornamented with a Renaissance pattern 
and serrated leaves at the corners. When the font was 
converted into a lectern the circular bowl was removed 
and the late Rev. C. S. Taylor informed the writer of this 
paper that it ‘ contained a rectangular cavity lined with 
lead and a porcelain dish for the water.”’ The com- 
pletion of the rebuilding of this church took place in 1793 
and the wooden font was contemporaneous with the 
rebuilding of the new church. 

The mahogany font in the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Dodington, stood in the new church, which was 
rebuilt in the form of a Greek cross. It has a circular 
bowl adorned with moulded panels and a chamfer of 
flutings. The pedestal consists of four rectangular 
panelled shafts, bases decorated with bead moulding and 
conventional leaves, and capitals with volutes spreading 
outwards like the tendrils of a vine, the anthemion 
pattern so well known in Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
work, beads and other ornamentation. The circular 
cover consists of a series of flutings brought together 
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under three bands of moulding surmounted by a small 
dome decorated with large serrated leaves and a circular 
knob on the apex. The font is now in private possession 
and through the courtesy of Dr. R. C. Stewart of Leicester 
we are permitted to reproduce his photograph of this 
beautiful font as an illustration of work produced at the 
close of the eighteenth century (plate 1). The careful 
measurements of this font given in the topographical 
index were sent to the writer of this paper in January 
1914 by the late S. Perkins Pick, F.R.1.B.A., of Leicester. 
The late Francis Bond in his Fonts and Font Covers refers 
to this font as “‘ a Renaissance chalice of a fine and unusual 
design.’’14 

An eighteenth century font is preserved in Tewkesbury 
abbey. It is made of mahogany, is chalice-shaped and 
both the bow] and stem are circular while the latter stands 
on three legs. The bowl still possesses the cover, which 1s 
a low moulded dome with a knob at the apex. It has 
been conjectured that this font may have been made in 
the seventeenth century, but this would seem to be an 

impossible date as mahogany did not come into general 
' use in Britain until about the year 1720. The first notice 
we have of mahogany is in connection with the repairing 
of some of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships in Trinidad in 1597; 
but the wood does not appear to have been carried to 
Britain until the end of the seventeenth century when it 
was brought from the West Indies as ballast by a Captain 
Gibbons. The wood was found to be too hard for general 
use and workmen declined to use it. However, a cabinet- 
maker named Wollaston discovered its use in his trade 
and it is probable that this small wooden font in Tewkes- 
bury abbey may have been made in the second or third 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 

In this county we possess two fonts made of lead which 
appear to be of post-Reformation date. The first is at 


14 Page 77. 
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Slimbridge (Trans. B.G.A.S., xxxi, 280, illustrated) and 
the second at Haresfield. Respecting the first no doubt 
exists that it is a seventeenth century font as the date is 
found upon it. The ornamentation of this circular leaden 
bowl follows the cistern manner and balusters divide 
the various sections. Twocherubs and five petalled roses, 
the date 1664, the initials 1.T. and w.s., presumably for 
the two churchwardens, adorn it, while a band of moulding 
encircles the top and bottom. The stone base is dated 
1634 and the initials R.B. and A.P. It would thus appear 
that the base belonged to the earlier font erected in the 
reign of Charles 1, which was evidently destroyed in the 
Commonwealth period and was superseded after the 
Restoration by the present leaden bowl. 

The leaden font at Haresfield is an unsolved problem 
and the ornamentation has led to various conjectural dates 
being assigned to its construction.& The bowl is adorned 
with twenty-two pointed arches having cuspings. These 
arches rest on shafts formed of some twenty-six beads. 
Round the centre and at the bottom of the bowl are bands 
of ornament composed of quatrefoils and triangles placed 
insquares. Sir William St. J. Hope, Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
Mr. Bligh Bond and Dr. Alfred Harvey came to the 
conclusion that this font is well in the Gothic period, and 
its construction may be assigned to the early years of the 
fourteenth century. The arches, the tracery and the 
cuspings are most likely to be post-Gothic, while the bands 
of ornamentation round the base and centre are similar 
to many parapets of fourteenth century work.!® The 
buttoned shafts present the chief difficulty. Sir William 
St. J. Hope considered the beading to be a plumber’s trick, 
and Mr. Bligh Bond remarks:—“ As for the buttoned 
shafts, these also appear to me quite as likely to be 
characteristic of the earlier date, since we know that there 


Trans. B.G. A. S., xxxi, 279, 280, illustrated. 
16 Wells, St. Mary Redcliffe, St. Mary Magdaien (Taunton), etc. 
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are a good many instances of early wood-work (thirteenth 
and fourteenth century) which exhibit small shafts with 
turned cups and bands used as mullions; also the type of 
buttoned work on the Haresfield font seems much more 
like that seen on early furniture than that one observes as 
a seventeenth century ornament.” Mr. Francis Bond, 
however, was opposed to these views, and suggested that 
the bowl could not be dated earlier than the seventeenth 
century and might even belong to the eighteenth century. 
In his opinion the bowl in question betrays a post- 
Reformation character, when the spirit had departed from 
the Gothic craftsmen. In support he points out the 
inartistic way in which certain diagonal lines run right 
across the verticle shafts.?? 

The remarkable shrinkage in the size of the baptismal 
fonts used in the eighteenth century!8 compared with the 
post-Reformation fonts made in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is exemplified in the following 
average of recorded measurements of Gloucestershire 
fonts :— 

Centuries Interior Diameter of Basin Depth of basin 
XVI and XVII I ft. 7 ins. Io} ins. 

XVIII I ft. 14 ins. 54 ins. 

The bowls of the eighteenth century fonts were very 
shallow and the font at Kingswood (Bristol) is the only 
one that reached the average depth (10} ins.) of the 
earlier post-Reformation basins. Two bowls (Puckle- 
church and the wooden font in Tewkesbury abbey) were 
four inches deep, three (Leonard Stanley, Little Sodbury 
and Redland chapel, Bristol) were three inches, while the 
small bowl at Poole Keynes measured only 24 inches. No 
wonder the shrinkage showed about 50 per cent. on the 
bowls of the earlier period. 


WW Arch. Jour., |xv, 336. IJllustration facing page 287. 
18 Trans. B.G. A. S., xlvii, 181, 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE FONTS 
(6b) Post-REFORMATION PERIOD 


C = Circumference. H = Height. D = Depth. R = Rim. 
Diam. = Diameter. Ext. = Exterior. Int. = Interior. 


STONE FONTS 


ASHLEWORTH (St. Bartholomew). 

The font in this church at the time of the restoration in 1869 
was, probably, of post-Reformation date. It appears to have 
been a small, plain, circular font; but, unfortunately, was 
broken up by the contractor. 

BRISTOL (St. Mary Redcliffe). 

Bow.. Octagonal of Renaissance design, moulded rim and 
gadroons below. Each face = 84 ins. X 7 ins., circular basin 
with Diam. = rofins., D. Int. = 44 ins., R = 24 to 3} ins. 

PEDESTAL. Urn-shaped octagonal encircled with gadroons 
round the bottom. H = 2 ft. 4 ins., moulded octagonal base 
= gt ins.X 5ins.x gins. Date early xviulith century. Plate 
Il, 

REFERENCES. Wall, Porches and Fonts, 325, illustrated 
fig. go. 

REMARKS. This font is made of veined white marble and 
stands in a recess behind the high altar and facing the lady 
chapel. 

BRISTOL, KINGSWOOD (Holy Trinity). 

Bow. The circular bowl has a wide rim, short diameter, 
but deep basin. D. Ext. = 7 ins.; D. Int. = 10} ins.; Diam. 
Int. (top) = 1 ft. 3 ins. (bottom) = 7 ins.; R = 2 ins. C (top) 
= 5 ft. 54 ins. (bottom) 3 ft. 5 ins. rectangular drain = 2 ins. 
Xx I} ins. 

PEDESTAL. Circular with band (2 ins.) at top and bottom of 
Renaissance pattern. H = 1 ft. 3 ins.; C (top) = 3 ft. 7 ins. 
(bottom) = 4 ft. 11 ins. chamfered base; H = 7} ins.; C (top) 
= 4 ft. 1} ins. (bottom) = 6 ft. of ins. Stands on modern 
octagonal plinth. Date c. 1750. Plate Iv. 

Remarks. This font came into the possession of a building 
contractor and on his death in 1895 it was placed on his grave 
in Kingswood churchyard; but in 1917 it was so weathered 
that it was removed into the church. The rim was repaired and 
a date on the pedestal recut. This date appears to have been 
much obliterated and it is doubtful if the present figures are 
correct. However 1547 is an impossible date for a font with so 
small a basin and Renaissance ornamentation. The first figure 
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was not recut, and if the figure under the 5 were 7 then the date 
1747 is quite a possible one for this font. 
BADMINTON (St. Michael). 

Bow. The font is in the form of a circular urn with lid 
standing on a polished rectangular pedestal with moulded 
plinth made of veined marble. Date last quarter of xviit 
century. C. Ext. = 6ft.10ins.; R=qins.; Diam. Int. = 1 ft. 
7 ins.; D. Int. = 7} ins.; D. Ext. = 1 ft. Base of urn. 
C (top) 1 ft. 9 ins. C (bottom) = 2 ft.7 ins. The urn stands on 
two rectangular plinths (a) 10} ins. x 14 ins. (b) 114 ins. x 32 
ins. The lid is made of the same marble as the urn, somewhat 
bell-shaped and a pulley attached to the circular knob. Diam. 
= I ft. 11 ins, H = 1 ft. On the south side of the urn is a 
rosette having Diam. of 4 ins. 

PEDESTAL. The rectangular pedestal = 1 ft. 8 ins. x 1 ft. 
0} ins., on moulded rectangular plinth = 2 ft. 2 ins. x 9} ins. 

CIRENCESTER (St. John Baptist). 

BowL. Octagonal with alternate panels decorated with 
flutings and winged cherubs, chamfer adorned with gadroon 
ornamentation. D. Int. = 7 ins.; Diam. Int. = 18} ins. 
D. Ext. (bowl and chamfer) = 1 ft. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal shaft with a band of moulding 
dividing plain rectangular panels with knop below having 
central plain band and gadroons above and below. H = 2 ft. 
54 ins., chamfered and moulded octagonal base resting on a 
rectangular plinth (1 ft. 4 ins. x 2}/ins.). Plate iv. 

REFERENCES. Daubeny’s Ancient Cotswold Churches, 130; 
Sinclair's Parish Church, Cirencester, 17. 

REMARKS. This beautiful chalice-shaped font of Renaissance 
design, made of veined-marble, was a gift by the ladies of 
Cirencester to their parish church in the xv1ith century when 
the xvith century font was removed to the churchyard and not 
restored until 1863. This xvirith century font is now placed 
in the chapel of St. Katherine. 

GLOUCESTER (St. Mary de Crypt). 

Bow. Octagonal, chalice-shaped, adorned with leaves. 
Diam. Int. = rofins.; D. Int. = 5ins.; R = 2} to 3} ins. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal, ornamented with leaves. H = 2 ft. 
2ins. Stands on a moulded octagonal base (1 ft. 1 in. x 3 ims. 
x 84 ims.). . 

REMARKS. This early xvuth century font is the one in 
which George Whitefield, the evangelist, and leader of the 
Calvinistic Methodists, was baptized in 1716. 
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THE LEA (Castle End Garden). 

BowL. Octagonal, each face = 11 ins. xX Ioins.; D. Int. = 
8+ ins.; Diam. Int. = 1 ft. gins.; R = 3 to 4 ims. 

PEDESTAL. Lost. 

REMARKS. A cover of a font is still preserved in the vicarage 
stable of The Lea, and as it fits the bowl exactly it is, therefore, 
probable that this bowl was once in use in the church of St. 
John Baptist, The Lea, and was discarded about 1855 to make 
way for a new font, and that again has been replaced by an 
ancient Italian stoup. See Trans. B.G.A.S., xxxili, 308-10 
illus, 

LITTLE SODBURY (Manor House Garden). 

BowL. Circular bowl with band of roses and ornament. 
D. Ext. = 9 ins.; D. Int. = 3 ins.; Diam. Int. = 174 ins.; 
R = 3 ins.; C. top = 4 ft. 2 ins. bottom = 2 ft. 6 ins. 

PEDESTAL. Circular, urn-shaped and fluted with two mould- 
ings at the top and increasing in circumference to a support of 
gadroons having a circular moulded base. C. top = 2 ft. 6 ins. 
bottom = 4 ft.2ins. Rectangular plinth (1 ft. 4 ins. x 3 ins.) 
H of Font = 3 ft.6ins. Datec.1700. Plate v. 

REMARKS, This isa font of Renaissance design and formerly 
stood in the manor chapel (St. Adeline) which was disused in 
1859 and taken down except the doorway, the stones being used 
in building the new church at Little Sodbury. The font now 
stands on the upper terrace in front of manor house. 

MORETON VALENCE (St. Stephen). 

BowL. Is a modern moulded octagon. 

PEDESTAL. Plain octagonal = 1 ft.x 6} ins. (top)x 7} ins. 
(bottom) on circular plinth chamfered to each face of the stem. 
H = tofins.; C = 6ft.4 ins. Datec. 1700. Plate 11. 

REMARKS. The font was removed to its present position in 
1877 and the circular base probably belonged to an earlier font. 
The circular step is modern. 

POOLE KEYNES (St. Michael). 

Bow.. Octagonal chalice-shape. D. Int. = 2} ins.; Diam. 
Int. = gins.; R = 3 to 34 ins.; each face =9 ins. x 6 ins. 

PEDESTAL. H = 2 ft. 3 ins. octagonal base 3 ins. xX 6 ins. x 
Io ins. rectangular plinth = 1 ft. 4 ins. 

REMARKS. The font is now in the rectory garden, and was 
made probably for the new church built in 1770 on the site of 
an older one. 
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PRESTON ON STOUR (St. Mary the Virgin). 

BowL. Circular chalice-shape, moulded above and gadroon 
ornamentation below. D. Ext. = 8 ins.; Diam. Int. = 2 ft.; 
D. Int. = 54 ins.; R = 3 ins. 

PEDESTAL. Circular pillar with mouldings at top and 
gadroon ornamentation round the bottom. C. (top) 1 ft. 10} ins, 
bottom 1 ft. 8ins., moulded base, H = 54 ins. C (top) = 1 ft. 
ro ins. (bottom) = 2 ft. 9 ims., rectangular plinth = ro ins. x 
I in. stands on circular step, H = 7$ ins., C = 8 ft. 4 ins. 
Plate III. 

REMARKS. The Church was rebuilt, except tower and 
skeleton of nave, between 1752-7 by James West. (0b. 1777) 
when this font replaced an earlier one. 

PUCKLECHURCH (St. Thomas the Martyr). 

Bow. Circular moulded. D. Int. = 4 ins.; Diam. Int. = 
Irins.; R= 3ins.; D. Ext. = 7 ins. 

PEDESTAL. Circular moulded baluster. H = 2 ft. 4 ins. 

REMARKS. Font stands on edge of north side of churchyard. 
It was probably turned out of the church at restoration in 1889- 
go to make way for a replica of an Early English font in All 
Saints church, Leicester, illustrated in Paley’s Baptismal Fonis, 
and Bond’s Fonts and Font Covers, 221. 

‘STANLEY ST. LEONARD (St. Swithin). 

Bow. Octagonal, moulded and chalice-shaped, very small 
basin with drain but an unusually wide rim made probably in 
the early years of the xvi1ith century. D. Ext. = 9 ins.; D. 
Int. = 3 ins.; Diam. Int. = 8} ins.; R = 8 to 9 ins. X 3 ims, 
deep. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal, urn-shaped, moulded at top and 
3 inches lower down, stands on a moulded octagonal base 
(8 ins. X 3 ims. X 5 ins.) with rectangular plinth (1 ft. 5 ims. x 
5 ins.). 

CovER dates from early years of xvi1Ith century, a pleasing 
structure of wood. It is octagonal in form and on platform 
(7ins.x fins.) stands on octagon having 8 faces (9$ ins. X 5 ins.) 
—four filled with open round-headed arches alternate with 3 
plain panels and one decorated with the 1Hs and a star. The 
roof rests on a moulded cornice on which is an octagonal 
chamfered platform adorned with a Renaissance pattern 
supporting a circular moulded pinnacle (73 ins.) on which is a 
well-carved royal crown (C = g ins.; H = 3ins.). This cover 
dates from the early years of the reign of Queen Anne, Plate 11. 
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TEWKESBURY. 

Bowt. A small rectangular moulded bowl, broken on one 
side, and now used as a flower-pot in the yard of a business- 
house. The owner says that he understands it was discarded 
and turned out of Forthampton church at the restoration in 
1848. 

TEWKESBURY (Abbey church of St. Mary the Virgin). 

Bow. The pieces of the stone bowl which appears to have 
replaced the older one destroyed during the Commonwealth 
period are still carefully preserved. The bow! was octagonal in 
form, very shallow and inscribed with the words: “ One Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism = Ephes. 4. v. 5.”’ It stood on the 
XIvth century pedestal with ball-flower ornamentation and the 


ancient Purbeck marble base. Diam. Int. = 1 ft. rin.; R= 
3 ins.; D. Int. = 4 ins. and it possessed an ornate tapering 
cover. 


REFERENCES. Massé’s Abbey Church of Tewkesbury, 44. 
TREDINGTON (S. John Baptist). 

Bow. Octagonal (1 ft. 3 ins. xX 9} ins. x 8 ins.), has deeply 
moulded rim (5$ ins. to 6$ ins.) with band of moulding round 
centre. Diam. Int. = 1 ft., D. Int. = 74 ins. 

PEDESTAL. Octagonal with moulded band round the centre, 
moulded and chamfered plinth (94 ins. x 8}ins.x gins.) Stands 
on low octagonal step (1 ft. 5 ins. X 3 ins.). Date c. 1700, 
Plate v. 


WooDEN Fonts 
BRISTOL (Christ Church). 

BOWL AND PEDESTAL. This octagonal font of a Renaissance 
design is made of Spanish mahogany in the shape of a tall urn. 
The lower part is fluted (7 flutings to each face) while the upper 
portion is decorated with well-carved fern leaves (8 ins.), 
Each face has one in the centre and one at each corner. One 
set of leaves points upwards and one downwards and the two 
sets are bound together with an astragal moulding carved on 
each face with 4 beads and a reel at each corner. This carving 
is not applied, but cut out of the solid wood. 

The basin is made of ‘‘ statuary ’’ marble and 1s inserted in a 
deep moulded wooden rim (4 ins. xX 64ins.), Diam. Int. = gins., 
D. Int. = 44 ins. The cover is an octagonal-shaped dome 
(H = 9} ins.), having an astragal moulding and surmounted by 
a small circular dome with a knob. The bowl and pedestal are 
3 ft. 6 ins. high and the chamfered octagonal base (10 ins. x 
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3 Ins. X 54 ins.) possesses Ovolo and scotia mouldings. Date 
1790 and the cover was made some 50 years later. Plate vI. 

REFERENCES. Trans. B.G.A.S., xxxii, 150. 

REMARKS. The font is now converted into a lectern for the 
chapel of St. Michael the Archangel; but the structure has in no 
way been changed and the marble basin still remains inside the 
wooden bowl. 

BRISTOL (Redland chapel). 

Bow. An hexagonal wooden font formerly gilded having a 
circle of serrated leaves round the bowl and a rim ornamented 
with the anthemion pattern. Diam. Int. = 6} ins.; D. Int. = 
3 ins.; D. Ext. = 5} ins.; R = 2} to 34ins. Each face = 54 
ins. xX 6$1ins.X 34 Ins. 

CoveR. The hexagonal moulded lid (each face = 5 ins. X 
4 in.) supports a golden eagle standing on a low platform with 
outspread wings (1 ft. rin. from point to point) forming a desk. 

PevesraL. Urn-shaped, hexagonal (H = 2 ft. 5 ins.) having 
gadroon ornamentation round the bottom with a large serrated 
leaf carved on each alternate gadroon, a festoon of flowers 
encircles the upper part, while a wild rose in full bloom is 
carved on each face between two bands of ornamentation. The 
hexagonal moulded base (S$ ins. x 34 ins. xX 6 ins.) stands on a 
rectangular plinth (1 ft. 2 ins. x 2? ins. on two sides and 1 ft. x 
2} ins. on the two opposite sides). Plate v1. 

REFERENCES. Wilkiny's Redland Chapel, 34. 

Remarwns. This font was presented to the chapel 18 October 
1755 by the founder (John Cossins) and placed within the altar 
rails at the suggestion of Isaac Maddox, Bishop of Worcester. 
It was designed and carved by Thomas Paty of Bristol, who was 
an expert carver in both wood and stone and executed all the 
other ornaments in the chapel. The cover was carved a little 
later by the same hand. Ata later date the font was removed 
to the south-west chapel and in 1900 it was placed at the side of 
the vestibule. 

BRISTOL (St. Thomas the Martyr). 

BOWL AND PEepEsraL. This mahogany font is composed of 
a cluster of four rectangular columns with bases and capitals 
supporting a platform (H = 3 ft. 6 ins.) for a circular wooden 
bowl to rest on. The four clustered fluted shafts (2 ft. 44 ims.) 

have rectangular chamfered and moulded bases (34 ins. x 44 ms. 
X 3} ins.) resting on plinths (24 ins. x 5 ins.). The ornamented 
capitals stand on rectangular blocks (4} ins. x 4} ins.) adorned 
with concentric patterns. The platform for the bowl is a Greek 
cross, being a rectangle of 2 feet square with the corners cut 
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away making a fluted frieze (D = 44 ins.) for each column with 
a projecting cornice of 1 ft. 4 ins. adorned with a Renaissance 
pattern and serrated leaves at the corners. The bowl with its 
rectangular basin lined with lead and the porcelain dish for the 
water were removed when the font was converted into a lectern. 

REFERENCES. Trans. B.G.A.S., xxxii, 150. 

REMARKS. The church was rebuilt in 1793 and this wooden 
font is contemporaneous with the new church. 

DODINGTON (St. Mary the Virgin). 

Bow. Circular with 4 plain, moulded, rectangular panels 
alternate with 4 square panels (53 ins. x 5} ins.) adorned witha 
conventional flower (calimeris type) with circular centre 
surrounded with curled petals, chamfer decorated with flutings 
(H = 52 ins.) Diam. Ext. = 1 ft. 11 ins. 

Cover. Low spreading flutings caught under three bands of 
plain mouldings surmounted by a small dome covered with 
large serrated leaves having circular knob on apex. H = 5% 
ins., Diam. = I ft. 4 ins. 

PEDESTAL. Four rectangular columns with bases adorned 
with bead mouldings and conventional leaves, rectangular 
shafts having plain moulded panels in front and bead moulding 
in panels on each side, capitals richly decorated with volutes at 
angles and in centre like tendrils of vines arranged in couples, bead 
mouldings, architectural acanthus and other ornamentation. 
The bases are inserted in a circular plinth (H = 2 ins.) standing 
on another circular plinth (H = 3 ins.) Columns H = 2 ft. 3 ins., 
width of back and front = 34 ins. and sides = 12 ins., diam. 
(shaft to opposite shaft) = 1ft.3 ins. Plate1. 

REFERENCES. Bond’s Fonts and Font Covers, 70. 

REMARKS. This font is now in private possession and the 
plate is made from the photograph taken by Dr. R. C. Stewart 
of Leicester with his kind permission. The above dimensions 
were most kindly supplied by the late S. Perkins Pick, F.R.1.B.a., 
of Leicester in 1914. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY (St. Mary the Virgin). 
BowL. Wooden mahogany chalice-shaped font of xvuith 


century date having a circular bowl. C (top) = 4 ft. 6 ins.; 
D. Ext. = r1fins., D. Int. = 7}ins.; Diam. Int. = 1 ft. 34 ins. 

PEDESTAL. Circular pillar on three legs H = 1 ft. 8} ins., 
C = gins. 


CovER. Low moulded dome with circular knob at apex. 
Remarks. The font is now preserved in the ambulatory 
behind the high altar. 
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SIR JHN HUDLESTON, CONSTABLE OF SUDELEY 
By C. Roy HuDLESTON 


N 1924 my friend Mr. H. S. Cowper, F.s.4., contributed 
to Transactions, N.S. xxiv, of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, a 
paper on ‘‘ Millom Castle and the Hudlestons.” On pages 
207 and 208 are references to Sir John Hudleston. seventh 
lord of Millom (d. 1493), and father of several sons, the 
second of whom, another John, appears (says Mr. Cowper) 
in Gloucestershire as an important person. He was a 
benefactor of Hailes abbey, constable of Sudeley and 
Gloucester castles, owner of much property and twice 
sheriff of the county. Despite these and other activities 
the references to him in the county histories are of the 
slightest, and the present paper is an attempt to describe in 
fuller detail his connexions with Gloucestershire. There 
are a few scattered references to John Hudleston in the 
Transactions of our Society and he is mentioned at some 
length in that invaluable contribution to the history of our 
county, “ A Cotteswold Shrine,” by W. St. Clair Baddeley. 
Since that book was published (1908) various records have 
been printed and we are now able to give a fuller sketch 
of Hudleston’s life. 

Various reasons have been given to account for the 
presence of Hudleston, a Cumberland man, in Gloucester- 
shire. The reason for the connexion is not far to seck, 
His father, Sir John Hudleston, was closcly associated with 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester (later Richard 1) in Cumber- 
land affairs. As early as 1461! they (with others) were 
commissioned to array Cumberland for defence against 


1 The duke then being nine vears old ! 
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the Scots and Henry vi and his wife. Later, Hudleston 
served under the duke as sub-sheriff of Cumberland, and 
it is probable that when the latter was appointed warden of 
the Western Marches he made Hudleston his deputy. 
Moreover, Hudleston’s eldest son,? Sir Richard, had 
married the natural daughter of the king-maker, who was 
father, of course, of the duke’s wife Anne Nevill. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find the duke exceedingly 
generous to the Hudlestons, and his connexion with 
Gloucestershire brought young John Hudleston from 
Cumberland. 

Hudleston’s birth may be placed (roughly) between 
1440 and 1445. On 2 May 1463 he was granted a pardon 
for all offences against the statutes of cloths and caps, 
committed before 1 March last. We hear no more of 
him until 13 March 1478, when there is enrolled4 a “Grant 
for life to the King’s servant John Huddylston, King’s 
esquire, of the office of constable of the castle of Sudley | 
and master of the game there and the offices of steward 
and receiver of the lordship of Sudeley, late of George, 
duke of Clarence, and in the King’s hands by reason of an 
exchange between the king and his brother Richard duke 
of Gloucester, receiving the accustomed fees from the issue 
of the lordship and also of herbage and pannage of the park 
there rendering to the king 1oos. yearly.§ 

The Gloucestershire connexion was strengthened in 
1480 when Christopher Hudleston was presented to the 
living of Sudeley. Two years later John Hudleston 

2.4 vounyer son William later married Isabel Nevill, cousin of the duchess. 

3Cal, Put. Rolls, Edw. iv, 1, 266, 

4 Jbid., Edw. tv, iil, 03. 

§ Possibly to this date belong these grants from Harl. MS. 433, fo. 5r1b:— 
‘John Huddleston Squier the offices of Steward and Bailiff of Sudeley with the 
kepying of the pke and constable of the Castell with therbage and pawnage for 
terme of his lif wt the wages of x4 of the Revenues of the said lordship by his 
owne landes and paving for the said herbage and pawnage vl, The same John 
Huddleston the offices of constable and port’ of Mounemouth wt the wages due 


and accustumed and ac mes. of Annuytie of the said lordship.’’ 
6 Cul. Pat. Rells, Edw. 1, iii, 199. 
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commenced his first term as sheriff of Gloucestershire.” 
Inthe same year (18 October 1482) the Patent Rolls record 
a ‘‘pardon to John Huddilston alias Hudleston, esq. one of 
the ushers of the king’s chamber alias late escheator in the 
counties of Southampton and Wilts. of all offences 
committed by him and all fines, amercements, issues, 
debts, accounts and arrears due from him to the king before 
30 September.’’® Our next references to him are found in 
the commissions of the peace for Gloucestershire, in which 
he was named on 14 May, 20 July, 11 August and 13 Sep- 
tember 1483. On Richard’s accession to the throne he 
at once showed the Hudlestons great favour. With his 
grants to other members of the family we are not con- 
cerned, but to John Hudleston he gave a grant (18 
January 1484)!© of the stewardship of the royal manors of 
Elmeley, Kelmerton, Crome, Pedhill and Lidney, in 
‘Worcestershire, with the office of master of the game at 
Elmeley. On 6 March of that year we find a grant of the 
stewardship of Sudeley, with the office of constable of the 
castle.11. In both of these grants Hudleston is described 
as ‘“‘ esquire of the body.’”’ On 8 December of the same 
year he was named in a commission of array in Gloucester- 
shire!? and on 213 February 1485 in a commission of the 
peace for the county.1® These, however, were the last 
appointments that Hudleston received from Richard m1. 
The battle of Bosworth was an unfortunate affair for the 
Hudlestons, for they lost a good friend in the king. 
We do not know if Hudleston fought at Bosworth, but it is 
probable that he did. At any rate on 21 February 1486a 
general pardon was granted to “John Huddelston, of the 


7 Atkvns, Glostershire (1712), 75. Rudder, Rudge, etc. 
8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. tv, iii, 314. 
* [bid., p. 560. 
_ 10 Ibid., p. 379. 
‘ WI bid., p. 448. 
13 Ibid., p. 491. 
3 Ibid., p. 560. 
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county of Gloucester, esquire.’*4 On 2 March of that year 
we find!® a “ grant for life, from Michaelmas last, to the 
king’s servant, William Tyler, knight of the offices of 
constable of the castle of Sudeley . . . also steward and 
surveyor of the lordship of Sudeley and parker of the park 
there. Grant to him also of 231]. 6s. 8d. a year for the 
offices of constable, master of the game and steward and 
surveyor, as John Huddelston, esquire, had, and for the 
office of parker 8d. a day as Thomas Parker had, out of 
the issues of the lordship of Sudeley.” .... Tyler held 
these offices for nearly twenty years, and where Hudleston 
resided during this period is not known. Under the new 
regime he seems to have settled down within a year or so, 
for on 21 January 1488, he was one of those appointed to 
collect the subsidy levied on aliens in Gloucestershire.?® 

Somewhere about this time, or perhaps earlier, Hudles- 
ton had married an heiress, Joan, daughter of Sir Miles 
Stapleton, of Ingham, Norfolk (d. 1466), by Katharine 
daughter of Sir Thomas de la Pole. The marriage was a 
fortunate one for Hudleston, for his wife’s father had 
owned manors in Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, 
Berkshire and Hampshire. Joan Stapleton was already the 
widow of Christopher Harcourt,}? and had a family of sons, 
when she married Hudleston,!® but they probably made 
little difference to Hudleston’s enjoyment of her manors. 
Nearly all the pedigrees of the Hudlestons make Joan 
Stapleton mother, instead of wife, of John Hudleston, but 
his will and many other documents prove conclusively 
that they are wrong We do not know the name of 
Hudleston’s mother, nor why he is so persistently stated 

4 Cal. Pat, Rolls, Henry vit, i, 79. 

16 Thid., p. 97. 

16 Joid., p. 239. 

17 Harcourt was living on 20 May 1476, when Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. tv, record 
a pardon of outlawry to him for not appearing to answer the abbot of the 


monastery of St. Mary Hailes, touching a debt of £20. He is then described as 


late of Lonegcombe, Oxford. 
18 The marriage was before 10 Nov. 1488, Cal. Ing. p.m., Henry vu, i, 169. 
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to have married Joan, daughter of Lord Fitzhugh. 
Upon his marriage he no doubt added to his possessions 
in Gloucestershire and possibly acquired the manor of 
Temple Guiting and land in Dowdeswell. He was 
described as of “‘ Sudly ” on 23 April 1488, when he, with 
Sir James Strangways and Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam was 
discharged from the mainprise made on 27 August 1487, 
binding themselves to the amount of {£2,000 each that 
SirThomas Scrope, of Upsall, should not leave Wallingford 
castle. Scrope was now permitted to go and stay in any 
place in England not more than 22 miles from London? 

That Hudleston was at this time keeper of Barnsley 
Park we know from a grant dated 10 May 1488 to 
‘Thomas Poyntz, esquire, for the King’s body, of the 
reversions of offices of steward of the hundred of Bysley 
and keeper of the parks of Barmesley, Brymfeld and 
Miserden, co. Gloucester, when the said hundred and 
parks, which Cecily, duchess of York, holds for life with 
reversion to the king and his consort Elizabeth, and the 
heirs of Elizabeth, with the wages now enjoyed by 
Edward Ralegh, knight, now holding the office of the 
stewardship, and John Hodelston, Roger Carpes, and John 
Mody, now severally holding the offices of parker of the 
parks aforesaid take.’’*° Twice in this year Hudleston 
was named in the commission of the peace for Gloucester- 
shire—on 13 July and ro December." His son, John, was 
born about this time?* and later took almost as prominent 
a part in Gloucestershire affairs as his father and he will be 
remembered as the builder of Southam. 

In 1489 Hudleston seems to have been sent by Henry vit 
with the troops to Brittany. He was knighted by the 
king when he dubbed Sir Thomas Stafford, “at the sea 
syde when he sent his army into Brytaigne.”’ Hudleston’s 


19 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry vit, i, 233. 

% Tbid., p. 189. 

1 Ibid., p. 487. 

See the Ing. p.m. of 1513 on Hudleston, post. 
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arms are recorded as ‘‘ Gules, fretty Argent, a crescent Or 
for difference. He appears to have been back in 
England by June, for on the first of that month he was 
named in the commission of the peace for Gloucestershire.™ 
He may then have gone abroad again for no further 
mention of him is to be found until 7 November 1490, 
when he was again named justice of the peace. In 1492, 
when peace with France was signed and D’Esquerdes came 
over to England, Hudleston was in the retinue of those 
appointed to meet him.” Attheend ofthe year he received 
an acknowledgment of his services from the king, who on 
23 December made a “ Grant for life to John Huddelston, 
a knight for the king’s body, of the office of constable of 
Gloucester castle with wages, fees and profits in as full a 
manner as John Moton, deceased, late the king’s serjeant 
porter had with that office.’”’28 Hudleston was named as 
J.P. for Gloucestershire on 20 March and 2 December 1493, 
and again on 10 April 1494.28 His father, old Sir John, 
died on 6 November 1493, and our Sir John was appointed 
by his will one of the trustees of Millom lordship.®® The 
heir was Richard Hudleston,®! his nephew, who later died 
without issue, leaving his uncle to succeed. 

The next reference to Hudleston that we have found is 
an unimportant one. On 21 August 1497 there was a 
commission of gaol delivery of Gloucester castle to Sir 
Richard Pole, Sir Richard Croftes, Sir John Hudelston, 
Sir John Seyntlowe, William Grevyll, John Welsshe, 


83 Metcalfe, Book of Knights, 22. 

% Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry vu, i, 487. 

% He was named as supervisor of his brother Henry’s will on 30 November 
1489 (P.C.C, Milles 30). 

% Cal, Pat. Rolls, Henry vit, i, 487. 

® Tettersand Papers illustrative of the reigns of Richard III and Henry VII, ii, 
200-2. 

% Cal. Pat. Rolls., Henry vu, i, 411. 

2 [bid.,i, 487. He was also named on 26 November 14094 and 11 May 1496. 
Ibid., ii, 640. 

30 Cal. Ing. p.m., Henry vu, i, 413. The 1.p.m. was on 28 October 1494. 

31 Son of Hudleston’s elder brother, Sir Richard Hudleston. 
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Thomas Poyntes, Richard Pole and William Baynam.*? 
On 10 October 1499 Hudleston succeeded Sir Edward 
Blount as steward of the lordship of Yardley, Worcester- 
shire, and this year he commenced his second year of 
office as sheriff of Gloucestershire.34 Next year he served 
as sheriff of Wiltshire,*®> a county in which his wife’s 
family owned property. In this year we find Miles 
Harcourt releasing all his claim in West Dean, Hants, to 
his stepfather, Sir John Hudleston.* 

When Catherine of Arragon came to England in r50r 
the arrangements for her reception were carefully made out 
and various persons were appointed to meet her at her 
stopping places. ‘‘At the fote of Banstede Downe the 
said princesse shall be met with the personages following, 
that is to say, my lord Fitzwarren, my lord Saintmond, 
the lord Stourton, my lord Dudley, thabotes of Bury and 
[blank], Sir Waltier Hungerford, Sir Edward Darell, Sir 
Robert Harecourt, Sir Rogier Lewkenor, Sir Giles Bruges, 
Sir John Guys, Sir Jolin Longford, Sir John Huddelstone, 
Sir Alexandre Bayneham, Sir John Rodney and Sir 
Edmond Gorge.’’8? 

On 20 March 1501 died Elizabeth Hill, widow, seised of 
the manor and advowson of Dowdeswell; a messuage, I50 
acres of land in Rosteley, worth rol. held of John Huddil- 
ston, knight, as of his manor of Gittyng, by knight service, 
viz. by one knight’s fee, Ios. rent yearly.38 We know 
from Hudleston’s will that he bought land in Dowdeswell 
from the grandmother of John Stratford, his servant.3® 

32 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry vu, ii, 145. 

3 Jbid.,185. Blount was appointed in 1494. Hudleston’s successor, George 
Throgmorton, was appointed on 4 February 1512. L. & P., Henry vin, i, 
oe Atkyns, 40. On4 July 1499 he was named in commission of the peace for 
Gloucestershire. Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry vu, li, 640. 

% Fuller’s Worthies, iii, 146. 

3% V.C.H. Hants, iv, 521. 

71. & P. illustrative of the reigns of Richard Il] and Henry VII, i, App. A 


17, pp. 404-17. . 
38 Cal. Ing. p.m., Henry vu, ii, p. 209. “” See post. 
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By this time Hudleston seems to have been perfectly 
secure of the royal favour, and his attachment to Richard 
Im quite forgotten. When Henry’s daughter, Margaret, 
was sent into Scotland for her marriage to James IV in 
August, 1503, in the long list of those who attended her 
we find the last name is “‘ Sir John Hoddelston.’*® He 
was restored to the stewardship of Barnsley Park on 
22 December 1504, with the fees that Thomas Bradwey 
lately had,*! and on 14 February 1505 was another grant 
making him constable of Gloucester castle.* 

Sir William Tyler died this year, and Henry appointed 
Hudleston to succeed him as constable of Sudeley, master 
of the game, steward and surveyor of the lordship, and 
parker of the park.‘ Thus after nearly twenty years he 
returned to his old post, the first he had ever enjoyed in 
Gloucestershire. He was to hold it for a few years only, 
for he was getting an old man. He may have succeeded 
to Millom by this time, for on 1 December 1505 he was 
nominated sheriff of Cumberland.“ We do not know the 
date of his nephew Richard’s death, though we know it was 
before February 1509. In that year Hudleston, in right of 
his wife, presented Cuthbert Tunstall to the living of 
Steeple Langford, Wilts.* 

Hudleston’s name appears in the list of those who 
attended the funeral of Henry vi in April 1509,“ and in 
the following month (24 May) he received the new king’s 
general pardon. He is described as ‘‘ John Huddilston, 
Hudelston, Hodelston, Hudleston or Hurleston, of Studeley 

Hist. MSS. Com., rz2th Rep. App. pt. iv, 18. During 1502 and 1503 he 
was busy about Gloucestershire affairs, for on 4 February, 14 March and 14 
June 1502 he was serving in the commission of the peace and again on 10 
February 1503, and 14 July, Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry vu, ii, 640. 

41 Joid., Henry vii, ii, 389. 


43 Jbid., 395. 

# Jbid.,453. Namedin the commission of the peace in 1504, 1505, 1506 and 
1508, ibtd. 640. 

“@V.C.H. Cumberland, ii, 314. 

& History of Modern Wiltshire (Hoare), ii, 10 et seq. 

#7.& P. Henry VIII. New ed. i, 12. 
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(sic), Glouc., Millom, Cumb., Boynton (sic but should be 
Bainton) and Goderston, Yorks., and London, knight.’’#7 
No reason is given for the pardon and Hudleston’s name 
is only one of a very large number. On 30 January 1510 
he was re-appointed steward of Yardley,4® but at the 
close of the year he resigned his posts at Sudeley, and on 
13 December William Compton was appointed to succeed 
him.‘® His brother-in-law, Edward Redman, made his 
will on 8 September 1510 and appointed him overseer®® 
desiring him “to be good broder to my wiff and good 
maister to my servauntes.” During 1509-11 there are 
frequent references to a recognizance of 100 marks, made 
in 1507 by Sir Thomas Curwen, of Workington, Cumb., 
Sir John Hudleston, of Sudeley and Henry Kirkby, of 
Kirkby, and on 20 November 1509, an order to cancel this 
was given to John Yong, Master of the Rolls.*! There 
are other references to this on r December 1510 and 
6 July 1514 and also to another recognizance ordered to be 
cancelled on 25 November 1510, which had been entered 
into on 12 February 1509, between the Lord Henry 
Stafford of Chute in Devon, Hudleston, Michael Denys, 
Richard Lawrence and Lucas Langland.®? Hudleston 
had also entered into another recognizance on 1 August 
1507 with George, Earl of Shrewsbury, and this was 
ordered to be cancelled on 30 June 1511.53 Hudleston’s 
will is dated this year and as it contains much of local 
interest we here quote it. It is dated 5 November 1511. 

“ In the Name of God amen. The v* day of Nouember In 


the yere of our lord god mlc (stc) and xj and in the thirde of the 
Reigne of our sotiaigne lord Kinge Henry the viij™ I Sir John 


“ 7bi4. p. 240. 

87. & P. Henry VIII, ist. ed., i, 127. 

© Tbid., p. 205. Oni2 February 1512, after Hudleston’s death, Compton 
was appointed constable of Gloucester castle. Jbid., p. 322. 

60 The Redmans of Levens and Harewood, 102. 

317. & P. Henry VIII, rst ed., i, 96. 

82 Tbid., p. 199. 

88 Jbid., p. 264. 
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huddleston knyght beinge in goode mynde and memory and 
also of frewill ordeyneth and maketh this my present testament 
and laste will in maner and fourme folowinge First I bequeth 
my soule to almighty god and to the blessed virgin mary and to 
all the holy company of hevyn and also my body to be buried 
w'in the monastery of hayles before our lady of pitye if it please 
god to call me to his infinite mercy nowe at this tyme w'in the 
precyncte of the said monastery or in any other place therto 
nyghadioyninge AlsolI geve and bequeth xx'\ to be distributed 
amonges pou people and other meritorious dedes the day of 
my buryinge Item I will after I be buried there be leyde 
upon me a stone of marble wt a picture of myself sett therein 
and writinge thereuppon to make mencion of me and my 
deptinge Item I wille and bequeth to Thabbot and Convent 
of the said monastery to kepe a masse to be saide every day in 
the said monastery for my soule and my wyfes by the space of 
vii) yeres next ensuynge the day of my deptinge as moch as it 
may be agreed for w! the said abbot and Convent Item I 
bequeth and geve xx"! to the bildinge of Millom prisshe Churche 
Item to the bildinge of the Chauntrye otherwise called the 
chapell to the said Churche adioyninge xx!!, Item xx!i to the 
amendinge of the waye that goeth from the said monastery 
towardes Pysley Hille Item to the amendinge of the wey that 
goeth from the said monastery towardes Wynchcombe xx" 
Itm I give and bequeth to my ser§unt John Brewer x'! Itm to 
Alice my daughter wife to Thomas Beyll xx" in money Itm to 
elly of my ser®unts and my wyfes xl® and there wages Itm. I 
geve and bequeth x markes in money to Margaret Symonson 
Itm. to Bugges wife of London xx®_ Itm. to litell John Kyrkbye 
my godsonne xx’ Itm. to Kateryn that dwelleth w' Danby of 
london Sadeler vj® viijd Itm to Johan that dwelleth wt 
Triplonde iij® iij4 Itm to Raufe Jackson my syrunt v mk 
Itm to George Daston v markes in money Itm. to William 
Olyver v mkes in money Itm. to William Dee v markes 
Itm. to Bernard Skelton x!!in money Itm.I geve and bequeth 
to Millom Castle the best bason and ewer that is myn Itm 
I will that all suche goodes and plate as was my wyfes mothers © 
and is in the kepinge of me or my wife be distributed for her 
soule and ours in dedes of almes and goode opacions as is most 
meritorious for our soules and for my discharge in that behalf 
Item I geve and bequeth to the white freres in london x!! to say 
dirige and solempne masse for me and also to pray for my soule 
Itm to the grave freres in london x! to say dirige and masse in 
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like maner Itm I will that myn executours acquite discharge 
and save harmeless John Stratford my ser®unt ayenst the 
Abbot and Convent of the Monastery of Wynchcombe at ety 
tyme hereafter as well for all Rentes and fermes as any other 
dueties of the lordship of Suddeley during the space he was my 
serunt and officer there Itm I geve and bequeth to Mary 
Penyngton my suster x mkes Itm to the Churche of Suddeley 
iij!! towardes a suete of vestmentes Itm. I wille that sir 
Thomas Saunderson my seriint have his costes and expenses 
as well in and for Receyvinge of my Rentes and fermes of 
Millom Goderstone and Baynton as for his expenses in caryinge 
up of the same Rentes to me or to my wife w' his reasonable 
wages elsyns he occupied the same office Itm I bequeth to 
John Stratford my syrint certeyn landes in Dodyswell which 
I purchased of his grandmother yeldinge and payinge to me or to 
myn executours v mkes Item I geve and bequeth to John 
Huddelston my sonne and heire my gowne furred wt martrons 
my blak velvet gown lyned wt Satyn and my blak gowne of 
frenche cloth lyned with Sarcenet Itm to William Daston my 
fox furred gowne best but one and xx§ in money Itm. to John 
Ryding xx*in money Itm I will that myn executours acquite 
discharge saue and kepe harmlesse sir Alisaunder Baynhm 
knyght at euery tyme hereafter ayenst our sotlaigne lorde the 
Kinge his heires and executors in and for one Recognisaunce 
whiche the said syr Alysaunder Standeth Joyntley and seiially 
bounden wt me in the Kinges exchequior in the sume of xliiij#! 
xvj® ix? Itm I geve and bequeth to my wife fyve hundred 
poundes and all suche plate as is myn and hers that was not her 
mothers Itm I ordeyn and make Sir Robert Southwell Knyght 
Johane huddelston my wife Maister Urswyke pson of Hackney 
and John Daston myn executours to se that my present testa- 
ment and last will pfourmed and kept in ely condicion And for 
their labour and besynes I geve and bequeth to etiy of them x!! 
Item I make ordeyn desire and require my lorde Abbot of the 
Monastery of Hayles sup"isour of this my present and last will 
and for his labour and besynes I geve and bequeth to him xii 
Item I geve and bequeth to my godson Lordynges xx® in money 
Itm Fetherston of goderston in Recompense of the grissom 
I had of him iiij!! And the residue of all my goodes not aboue 
bequethed I will it be distributed for my soule as is most 
meritorious after the discrecion of my said executors and 
supuisour as they will answere therefor Itm to John Stratford 
my sertint v mkes. 
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This is the last wille of Sir John Huddelston knyght beinge 
in goode helth and pfite memorye concerninge as well such 
londes as he had in the North pties of thenheritaunce of the 
goode lady his wife Dame Johane one of the Doughters and 
heires of the late Sir Miles Stapulton knyght As of his owne 
landes by him purchased wtin the Countie of Gloucestr declared 
and spoken wt his mouth by goode deliberacion in the presence 
of the right Retiende fader in god the Abbot of Hayles the goode 
fader prior of the same place confessour to the said Sir John and 
John Daston gentilman as herafter followeth. First the afore- 
named John Huddelston havinge grete remorse in his conscience 
that he has enduced the said goode lady his wife to geve the 
landes of her enheritaunce to his and her sonne John Huddelston 
and to his heires contrary to the old entailes made by her noble 
Auncestours rightfull enheritours of the same landes charged 
his said sonne upon his blessinge that he shuld take noon 
auntage of his said moders gifte but that he shuld Release his 
hole interest of the same landes to his said moder and to her 
heires accordinge to the first intaile thereof made by her said 
Ancestours Secundely the same John Huddelston willed that all 
his said manor of Getynge by him purchased in the Countie of 
Gloucestr w‘ all thappurtenances to the said goode lady his 
wife for terme of her life yf she wolde and shulde lyve unmaryd 
and after her decease the said manor with thappurten*unces to 
be solde by his other executours if she shuld happen to mary 
agen That then the same manor to be solde by his other exe- 
cutours Immediately after the said mariage And the money 
ther of comynge to be dispoased by his said executours for the 
welthe of both their soules.”’ 

(p.c.c. 21 Fettiplace). 


The will was proved at Lambeth 30 June 1512, by 
Master Christopher Urswyke and Robert Southwell, kt. 
John Daston renounced. Hudleston died, as we learn 
from his inquisition post mortem, on I January 1512, and 
he was buried, as he desired, at Hailes. To commemorate 
him Urswick presented to Hailes a psalter of 359 leaves,* 
‘in perpetual memory of the aforesaid knight, Sir John, 
and of the Lady Joan, his wife.” 

An inquisition was taken at Torpenhow, Cumberland, 
on 14 April 1512, when it was found that he was seised of 


54 Now in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Wells. 
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the Manor or Lordship of Millom, held of Henry Earl of 
Wiltshire and Lady Cecilia his wife, in her right. John, 
his son and heir, was aged 24 and more.®> Another 
inquisition was held at Winchcombe on 16 March 1514, 
but unfortunately this is so rubbed as to be all but illegible. 
We give what is readable: ‘ Manor or Lordship of Tempill 
Guytynge a certain Edward Redmayne and John Daston 
recovered Hilary Term 6 Henry vii [1491] the manor of 
Temple Guiting . . . messuages 1000 acres of land 100 
meadow 1000 pasture 40 wood in Temple Guiting Guiting 
Poor Dowdeswell Moyley Warmyngton Shipton Oliffe 
Barton Kynton Elkeston Weston on Avon Hereford 


Frampton on Severn ..... Notgrove Gretton Alston 
Wynchcombe........... Edward Redmayne died 
and John Daston survives... .... [a clause from Sir 
John’s will is quoted here]... . In Wynchcombe 20 


acres land 60 pasture the Manor of Temple Guiting held 
of the king by military service and the land in Wynch- 
combe of the abbey of Wynchcombe by what service is 
not known.’’5® The date of his death is given as 1513, 
a certain error. Sir John’s widow was pardoned on 
21 April 1516, “‘ for the alienation of the manor of Temple 
Guyting, Poer, Dowdeswell, Pekelesworth, Namton meysv, 
Shipton-Solers, Berton, Kynton, Elkeston, Weston-upon- 
Avon, Hareford, Frampton-on-Severn, Notgrove, Gretton, 
Alston, Wynchecombe and Cornwell, Glouc., by John 
Dalston, without licence.’’®?) She survived until] 1518-19, 
when she was buried at Hailes, as she desired in her will 
(p.c.c. Ayloffe, 18), dated 18 April 1518, “to be buried 
within the Monasterie of Heiles afore the Image of or 
blessid Lady of pitee and within the chapell of seint 
Nichis where as my Tombe is Redy made.” She left 
6s. 8d. to the mother church of Worcester and the same 


8 Ing. p.m., Series 11 (c 27/13, E. 18/1). 
86 oid. Exchequer 3690/6. 
877. & P. Henry VIII, Vol. 2, pt. i, 513. 
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amount each to the orders of Friars in Worcester and 
Gloucester. To the altar of the chapel of St. Nicholas in 
Hailes ‘‘an aulter clothe of purpill damaske w™ o° lady 
seint George and seint Mertin embraudred theruppon and 
twoo curtans of Sarsinet frenged at the endis, also an other 
aulter clothe of purpill damaske w' Garters embroudred 
thereupon also a chales w‘ the paten a corporas case of 
clothe of gold w* perlis a masse Booke and a crucifix now 
upon myne aulter w‘in my chambre also twoo other lynen 
aulter clothes with i1 towells for the aulters ende also a 
pax of silver and ij cruettes of silver.”” To Hailes she left 
all the hangings in her chamber, her bed, with curtains, 
‘two pillos of downe.’’ Two gowns of black velvet anda 
gown of black satin, with fur lining and borders to make 
ornaments “ at the cost of the Convent at their pleysures.” 
“To dom: Thomas Salley now prio‘ of Heiles my ghostly 
Fader i) carpettes ij chushens of verdur stuffed w* feders 
and a pillo, to the vestere of Heiles a chest bounden w* irin 
and 11j lockes.’’ A “ trentall’’ of masses was to be sung 
on the day she was buried, when every priest was to have 
4d. and {10 was to be distributed to the poor. “ If,” says 
the will, “ I die before all the Iles of the Abbey Church of 
Hailes are fully fynisshed leded and embatelled as the top 
and Rove of the Church is it shall be finished by my 
exors: at my costs without delay. If I die afore the 
chapel] of our Lady at Wynchcombe Abbey be fynesshed 
it shall be finished at my proper costs.”” The executors 
named are Richard, abbot of Winchcombe, and William 
Tracy. Anthony, abbot of Hailes is overseer. The will 
seems to end here, but continues again ‘“‘ Delyvered into 
the kepyng of the Abbot of Hailes by bill dated xij March 
10 Henry vil (1495) 1x" in a lytill caskett locked and the 
locke hole sealed wt my seale—this lx" shall bear the costs 
of myne exors and the Abbot of Heiles and of my servaunt 
Christopher Laighton and Elizabeth his wife against 
anything laid unto their charges by my sonnes S* Symon 
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Hercourt knt. or John Hoddilston esq'*—if there is no 
trouble the Ix to remain to the performance of my will 
and further bestowed for the soules of my Father my lady 
my mother my lady my grandame and all Christen soules. 
Such sale as I have made with my lorde of Wynchestre of 
the lordship of Guyting (as will by my husband Sir John 
Huddilston as he confessed in the presence of John Daston 
whose saying is Recordy4 at London in the Kynges 
Records at the Roolles in Chanceller Lane in the Ende of 
Michaelmas terme next after the decease of my said 
husband) I admit as my true dede and discharge my 
husband and my heires of any further interest therein.” 

For mourning she left a black gown each to the servants 
of her executors and supervisor, to her two sons, and to 
Sir Edward Grevill, Edmond Tame, William Tracy, 
“yong” William Dyngley, John Stratforde, and half a 
dozen more gentleman she left a black gown each. The 
abbot of Hailes and his brethren were to have as much 
money as they had by Sir John Hudleston’s will to pray 
for her soul. Forty shillings was bequeathed to the 
abbot of Winchcombe to say a mass in pontificals and the 
prior of the house was to receive 13s. 4d., while every 
monk who was a priest received 6s. 8d. and every novice 
3s. 4d. “all to pray for my soule.’”’ One hundred marks 
were left “‘ for buylding and continuing of an Almeshouse 
in Wynchcombe to be delivered by my servaunt Chris- 
topher out of'a coffer I have belaft in his kepying for xiij 
poore people.” The will ends with: ‘‘ Mem™ xiilj day of 
May 1519 the said Dame Jane Hoddilston in her chambre 
in Hailes in the presence of Henry Organe William Bager 
Walter Daston Chris’ Laiglyn and Dom Thos. Sally 
her gostely Fader affirmed all the premisses to contain 
her very true testament and last will and sett her hand.” 
-William Tracy proved the will at Lambeth on 10 June 
151g and a second probate was granted on 4 August 1519 
to Richard, abbot of Winchcombe. 
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Valor Ecclestasticus, Vol. 2,58 tells us that in 1535 there 
were pensions at Corpus Christi, Oxford,5® Rewley abbey, 
Oxford, and Winchcombe monastery, for masses to be 
said for the souls of Sir John and the Lady Joan his wife. 
At Winchcombe bread was to be distributed to the poor 
on the anniversaries of their deaths. 


§8 Pp. 245, 255 and 459. 
59 The college became lords of the manor of Temple Guiting after the 
property passed from the Hudlestons. 
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"BERKELEY CASTLE 


By St. CLAIR BADDELEY 
(Plates I-VIIT) 


PART I 
THE KEEP 


HE military (as apart from the monastic or the 
borough) history of Berkeley commences with the 
expansion by William the Conqueror, of that anti-Welsh 
policy inaugurated (1048) by Edward the Confessor (and 
carried on in 1062-3 by Harold) at the hands of his kins- 
man William FitzOsbern (son of Osbern de Crespon) 
Farl of Hereford (d. 20 February 1071), the Hereditary 
Steward of Normandy, where he was famous as the Lord 
of Breteuil. As far as the lower Severn-region was 
concerned, the Earl quickly decided its absolute possession 
(including Gwent)! to be the indispensable key to that 
bold policy; and that policy, perforce, included the 
immediate glorification of Saxon Gloucester with some- 
thing more than its Saxon Aula Regis (in Hare street), a 
royal castle keep, and walls. Thenceforward this ancient 
town by the Severn was to be the dominating base for that 
iron Norman strategy, with a court-centre for all the 
adventurous alien knights engaged in its development. 
The Earl’s own great and various estates (over and 
above Wigmore, Clifford, and Hereford) therefore, in this 
region, at once surprise and retain our attention. For he 
was givenasort ofcarte-blanchetofillin. Hempstead, with 
its Roman ‘ old-work ”—the natural sentinel to Glevum, 


1 His son Roger is called Lord of Gwent in the Book of Llandav. 
4 Later its name became changed to Newark under the ownership of Lantony 
Priory. 
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he took care to have, and to which, probably, he gave a 
watchtower; and after him her great hereditary sheriffs 
continued to own and use it. Further south, Lydney, 
with its Ness, was also his; together with Tidenham, Usk 
(Caerleon) and Portskewett; while Monmouth castle and 
Newnham were likewise fortified, though they were left 
by him (for full development at the expense of Welsh 
independence) to his lieutenant, Wihanoc and his de 
Baderon heirs; and further he raised Chepstow castle. 

This most formidable strait waistcoat (as it were) to 
both Wye and Severn became completed by the building 
of a ‘“ castellulum,” or small castle, in Berkeley Hernesse 
east of the Severn and situated at the centre of a royal 
demesne and jurisdictional area.3 For this reason, it was 
set as much as one and a half miles from Sharpness and 
the river, and directly opposite to Lydney. It is needless 
to add that all ships passing to Gloucester had strictly to 
pay him toll. It is obvious from all this that supreme 
mastery of the river-system was both clearly aimed at and 
ensured. The Earl’s territorial wealth and mastery 
became crowned by the king granting him, at his wish, 
Cirencester, at the great Roman cross-roads up on the 
hill-plateau behind, where he likewise presently built him 
the moated castle,—commemorated by Castle street and 
Law-ditch lane (now Park street)—that became destroyed 
by Stephen in 1142. 

Berkeley in 1086 already owned a free-market, though 
it was yet no borough.* But it was the capital manor of 
a hundred, like Cirencester. The priest there (we read) 
held five hides of land; while the king had his hunting at 
neighbouring Kingswood, not subject to any assessment. 
It was a place that had taken name originally from the 


3 Nearly one-tenth of the Domesday shire. 
4 The Charters, dating c. 1220-43, and 1261-2, have been printed by the late 
Adolphus Ballard and Prof. James Tait in British Borough Charters, 1923. 
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local abundance of birch-trees,> some only of whose 
monumental trunks remained budding in John Smyth’s 
time. The latter, indeed, expresses regrets at his lord 
deciding (c. 1600 A.D.) one morning to order their uproot- 
ing—" the great old and worne stumps of many of that 
kind yet there remayninge.’”® Queen Elizabeth had 
already complained of Lord Berkeley’s ruthlessness to his 
oaks, in the park, after her hunting visit thither in 1573. 

The question may now well arise, which sort of castle 
did FitzOsbern build at Berkeley ? No definitive answer, 
however, is it possible to give; for the present structure is 
not his work in any part of it. 

Castles, in FitzOsbern’s day, usually (though not 
invariably) were built upon mottes, or artificial mounds, 
laboriously, though rapidly, piled up by forced labour, and 
they were largely made of timber by master carpenters and 
fosseurs. Hence, they were both ditched and stockaded. 
But FitzOsbern raised no motte at Chepstow, nor is either 
motte or ditch around the keep anywhere to be traced at 
Berkeley although long ago G. T. Clark declared, at a 
somewhat dangerous guess, that the keep here would 
surely be found revetted to the motte or mound. Since 
then certain professional guide-writers have followed 
incautiously in his footsteps, even until the very latest 
publications. For the most part they have been content 
merely to echo his statements; though one or two have 
swallowed them whole, not knowing their indigestible 
quality. 

But Berkeley did not need a motte any more than did 
Chepstow; and a motte was demanded only at certain 
sites. The castle here is situated upon a fine natural 


5 This view of the derivation has been denied at Berkeley; but only owing to 
the complete absence of birch-trees thereabouts, today, none having been 
allowed toremain. Of course, this reason is without any force whatever. 

6 Lives of the Berkeleys, ii, 84. 
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table of the old red-sandstone,’ by nature dominating the 
town, the Avon-meadows, and distantly that river itself. 
The church became separated from it by a deep ditch 
that has twice changed its line since those days. Also, 
there is not, nor ever was there, a second, or inner, ditch 
to the keep, or turris, here. That feature was deliberately 
sought for, and even dug-for, in 1919-20; but the spade 
in two places completely negatived the idea. The Fitz- 
Harding keep here rested perfectly enough upon its own 
thickened-out basement-walls,8 being super-strengthened 
by four semicircular turrets or hollow bastions—as if they 
were the set elephantine feet of the monster. Nor is there 
any reason to suggest that this keep ever was a mere 
mason’s translation into solid stone of any such earlier 
wooden or timber éuvris, although it probably had Bre- 
tasches—timber galleries of a temporary kind from time 
to time until c. 1325. It is, with every probability, the 
actual keep asked of and granted by Henry 11 to his 
favourite Robert FitzHarding® to be built, and that, as a 
magnificent afterthought, was erected under the personal 
direction of that ardent castle-builder, the king himself; 
first, While he was but Duke of the Normans, and, soon 
after Stephen’s death (1154) when he was king of England. 
For, the grant was made before that eventuality, and it 
became confirmed later. Both grant and confirmation 
are preserved at Berkeley.!° 

This shell-keep, therefore, may safely be dated to 
1153-6; while its characteristic forebuilding was added 


7 East of it extend the Ludlow rocks covered by lias and the new red- 
sandstone. 

8 They are given a battering plinth without roll or chamfer. 

® Born in Baldwin street at Bristol, he had hitherto lived in a great stone 
house on the river Frome, portions of which survived above ground in 1600. 
Cf. Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys. 

10 At the writer’s plea for them thev were placed en evidence in a casé 
perpetually on view at Berkeley, in 1897, by the late Charles, Lord Fitz- 
Hardinge. 
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later, c. 1171.1! The entire area of the castle-plateau, or 
rock-shelf, barely exceeds an acre and a half (or 7,750 
square yards), outer and inner ward (or bailey), included; 
so that it still fulfills the limited meaning of the term 
‘Castellulum,” used of Earl William’s own stronghold 
raised (we believe) hereabouts. There was, indeed, but a 
small area left for a more extensive structure upon the site. 
But the little there was became fully availed of by c. 
1290-1300 (20 Edw. 1) which extension (we shall see) 
effected considerable changes at the north-eastern section 
of the curtain.!2 The Welsh campaigns of Edward 1 had 
by then stimulated every Severn-land stronghold, large and 
small, and that NE point of its curtain was whereabouts 
Berkeley then became strengthened by expansion. 

But the question arises—is any of the present castle, 
apart from the keep and its added forebuilding, older 
than Robert FitzHarding’s work? (as we have implied) and 
if no part of it can be traceable to FitzOsbern’s structure, 
are not some portions of it at least the work of the three 
successive Rogers de Berkeley who followed him, namely, 
that of the hereditary provosts who reigned here as 
royally-appointed lords of both manor and hundred 
after the second (Roger) FitzOsbern’s downfall in 1075 ?13 

For, in so markedly a stone-and-timber district as this 
is, and with so important a royal centre, between such 
dates as 1075 and 1153—and with so potent a lord of the 
hundred and Honour as the king’s provost—it would be 
most improbable that a strategic fortress of bitzOsbern’s 
setuponastrong siteshould havecontinued untranslated or 
unimproved into a more durable and formidable structure, 


11 By Maurice, son of Robert, who took on the nobler style of de Berkeley 
almost at once. 

18 The moat was fed by springs which at the same time filled a former set of 
fishponds on that side of the castle. 

13 Roger de Berkeley 1 became a monk at Gloucester rog1; Roger ud. 1131, 
aet. 61 (?); Roger mm lost the provostry c. 1153-4, and Berkeley; but built 
Dursley castle and died ¢. 1171. The latter, as a ruin, according to Leland, 
became used as a quarry to build Dodington. 


m 
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Gloucester castle was still being builded in 1109-10. 
But that Berkeley also raised one seems almost as 
certain from the fact that Roger de Berkeley 111 (it is 
recorded), became captured outside his castle here at 
Berkeley by Walter de Hereford (son of Milo, the sheriff) 
and his men (Roger’s party-enemies), and subjected by 
them to miserable indignities, if not actual torture, in 
front of it, “ante suum quod in vicino habuerat Castellum”’ 
(Gesta Stephani, 1146). Thus Roger was being punished 
heavily for having espoused the cause of Stephen.1* Six 
or seven years afterwards, although he was not further 
personally molested, King Henry dispossessed h oger of 
much of his land and of Berkeley castle, though he 
permitted him to keep Dursley and further he allowed 
him to build there instead, another castle (probably 
keepless). But (as we noticed) he handed over Berkeley, 
with a similar grant to build a keep there, to his friend and 
financial agent, the successful Bristol merchant, Robert 
FitzHarding. Dursley, however, now became constituted 
an Honour by itself; and this is good evidence of the 
king’s worthy desire to act judicially and not vindictively 
towards the Berkeleys. 

But, if we may revert for a moment to 1088 and the 
memorable harrying by fire and sword of Berkeley, with 
all its region, by Geoffrey de Mowbray, Bishop of Cou- 
tances, and William,!® Count of Eu, while at war 
with William Rufus, we notice that no castle at all is 
mentioned by the chroniclers as resisting them at 
Berkeley. This makes it all but certain that Earl 
William’s castle which was apparently being added to or 
rebuilt in 1086 (“Ad castellulum faciendum,”’ p.s.) had 
already disappeared, or else that 1t then did so—at their 

4 It is likely that his friendship with the abbot of St. Peter's, Gloucester, 
stood him in good stead, and even may have saved his life. 


16 He occupied Bristol castle. 
16“ eall Beorclea hyrnesse hi awaeSton.’? Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Rolls 


series), 1, 357. 
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hands and probably by fire. Its absence, at any rate, 
or destruction, would largely account for their unchecked 
success.” These dire events occurred in the days of 
Roger de Berkeley 1, with whom William the Conqueror 
had spent Christmas here five years previously, in 1080, 
and who was the owner and user of certain valuable 
quarries!® further along the Cotswold escarpment, poss- 
ession of which led to long and bitter litigation (ef. 
M1st. and Cartulary of St. Peter's Gloucester, 1, 112-22, 
224-27) with Abbot Serlo, the rebuilder of Gloucester. 
Eustace de Berkeley succeeded his father as provost of 
Berkeley in 1091; and (if we may agree with Sir Henry 
Barkly) the latter’s successor very soon was his younger 
brother, Roger 11 (founder later on of Leonard Stanley 
priory), who died (it is believed) in 1131, aged sixty years. 
He likewise was a considerable builder, and we find that 
with him Henry I spent Easter at Berkeley in April 1121. 
It seems certain then, that though lacking a keep or 
turris (as for long had done the king’s own new stronghold 
at Gloucester), Berkeley at that day no doubt had its 
half-timber castle, and that Roger 1 and Roger 11 
(until in 1153 Henry 11 dispossessed the latter) with that 
castle had lorded for many years the noble nundred of 
Berkeley, and all the Severn region, both above and 
below it.}9 

To that period (c. 1110-40) we think the Norman hall 
(though guessed at as existing by some, but only fully 
disclosed during operations carried out in 1922-3), belonged 
with its massive south-eastern outer wall and angle to the 
park, afterwards re-used to form that of the far more 
splendid and surviving Edwardian hall of c. 1342. 


17“ Willelmus de Owe . . . regiam villam depraedatur Beorchelaum, per 
totam ferro et flamma grande perpetrat malum.” Flor. Worc. (Ed. Thorpe, 
ii, 24). 

18 Scotch Quarr at Edge. For an account of this place-name and the con- 
tention, see 7vans. B.G.A.S., xlvii, 352. 

It was natural therefore that the Berkelevs should be often officially 
related to Gloucester as governors or as patrons of its monastic houses. 
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Although retaining to this day its pilaster-strips, much of 
these remains concealed by the repairs and mutilations 
of later centuries. That earlier, or Norman, hall of three 
bays of about 18 feet apiece, with an ample vestibule, 
was but about 25 feet wide instead of the present 32 
feet. The few surviving and fragmentary mouldings 
and a cap showed it to be of earlier Norman style 
than belonged to the days of FitzHarding.*® It is 
possible that most of the mural-curtain of Berkeley is of 
(middle) Norman foundation, i.e. Roger de Berkeley 11 
and 111, or before 1153; particularly is this likely of “ the 
kitchen,’’ merely formed out of an unequal-sided hex- 
agonal mural tower.» The usually so-called Norman 
crypt under the present boudoir—formerly for five and a 
half centuries, 1365-1923, the family-chapel of St. Mary— 
proves to be of the thirteenth century, though it 1s still 
centred by a more ancient pillar (of one foot six inches 
diameter with a plain cap) which has been transferred 
(perhaps) a century or two ago from elsewhere to form a 
solid support for the weakened thirteenth century vaulting. 
This beautiful sw chamber above it with its lovely arcade 
(plate 111) had been bodily carven (so to speak) out of the 
Norman curtain-wall c. 1290, long before it became a 
chapel. To harmonize with the views of today, however, 
it has lately (1923) had its door, through which some 
sixteen sovereigns have entered it for their devotions, 
filled with a Irench fireplace. 

Some other fragments of even primitive Norman work 
were discovered (July 1923) high up in the outer (NE) wall 


2 It is related to have been re-roofed fram Wotton manor house timber, ¢. 
1497, by Lady Berkeley against Henry vuth’s intended coming. But it 
needed wholesale repair in 1004-7, which was carried out by Henry, Lord 
Berkeley (d. rrr). 

21 The central section of Ozleworth church displays a smaller example of a 
twelfth centurv hexagonal tower, having originally perhaps formed a pro- 
tective terminal of Roger de Berkeley’s hunting-box there in Stephen’s days 
of civil war, and later merelv preserved by his handing it over to utilize for Ozle- 
worth’s first stone church, it having a conveniently wide eastern facet, though 
that has been but clumsily converted into the present chancel-arch. 
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of the chapel-turret to the keep. They were then 
brought down in order to be replaced by stronger stones. 
The palmetto (twice moulded side by side, in relief), and 
some small braided eyelet-ornaments (? for inlay-work), 
appear on these stones, and point perhaps, to the 
eleventh century. A fragment also of a late Saxon 
cross," having upon it a head of Christ nimbed in low 
relief, was also there met with. This last measures five 
inches by three inches. These may possibly have been 
relic-materials deriving from the Saxon nunnery that, in 
its decadence, at least, was located at Berkeley, (though 
originally it had probably stood at Oldminster,* but 
half a mile sE of Sharpness), and out of which Smyth 
declares that the castle was first made.*4 Earl Godwin 
destroyed it before 1053, but its wretched remnant- 
community may have been allowed to settle at Berkeley 
itself. These relics, however, might even have been 
brought reverently from Oldminster; for much of the 
stone with which the castle is built has come from the 
Bull, Black, and other rocks near it in the Severn, some- 
what south of the site of Oldminstcr, opposite Berkeley 
Pill. But, beyond these few vague indications, it would 
not be possible to assign a precise date to the earliest 
structures here merely because of the great thickness of 
the curtain-wall along the south side of the castle. 
Nevertheless we are led to conclude that litzHarding’s 
main wish, or rather, his marked ambition, on becoming 
enfeoffed of Berkeley, was to glorify his predccessor’s 
castle with a great stone keep, and that his royal friend 


82 A ring of about this period was found long ago at Berkelev, and has been 
figured in other buoks and attributed suimetimes to a far earlier date than it 
requires, (Plate 1). 

4% Note the name of the streamlet, Winster-pill, there flowing into the 
Severn. 

4 Perhaps Smyth knew of these remains, used up on the turret-face. 
Cf. for the story of Godwin’s doings, by an unsparing Norinan hand, Walter 
Map, De Nugis Curtalium, cap. il. See also drains. B.GLA.S., xix, 70-84, by 
the late Rev. C.S. Lavlor. 
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and master not only allowed him to do this, but took 
personal interest in its construction. Henry, therefore, 
may have looked upon the unusual form of this keep with 
some direct favour. The latter was obviously a deliberate 
intrusion upon an earlier NW curtain; moreover, origin- 
ally it stood quite free of the latter. 
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An interesting point about this keep in that experi- 
mental age of fortress-building is that it gave Gloucester- 
shire an early (perhaps unique) example of a type—one 
presenting four projecting semi-circular turrets or hollow 
buttress-bastions. Now from what we know of Henry 
the first’s castles (1100-35), we should conclude that this 
king had favoured (as at Gloucester) the square type of 
keep. His grandson, however, was a man of keen inquiry, 
loving military experiments as well as possessing indom- 
itable perseverance. Brought up in France amid warring 
magnates and the keen encounter of their wits, he 
became himself one of the greatest of castle-builders; 


% Cf. the plan. 
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and he seems to have given every promising type of 
stronghold a chance of proving its merit, or the contrary. 
He built a polygonal keep at Gisors, and another, though 
circular within, at Orford in Sufiolk, having, similarly, 
three or four buttress-turret projections.** At Chilham 
in Kent he built an octagonal keep with a square annexe. 
These singular varieties, and many other examples, may 
however, have been partly the results of inspirations then 
being worked out for him in France by designers famihar 
with fortresses devised by skilled Byzantine master- 
masons in Syria or Palestine for leading crusaders. 
Remarkable, albeit as they were, neither Berkeley nor 
Orford were thought worthy ofimitation. Thisimportant 
specializing spirit of ‘ architectural ’ experiment continued 
to mark the Berkeley structures during the next two 
centuries, both here, at Bristol, and elsewhere. Berkeley 
castle remained just one more remarkable military 
experiment among many made in England by the great 
Angevin. It may be regarded, therefore, as a variety 
that had escaped from his rich military parterre; but 
one which remained infertile. 

As the addition of this impressive keep emphasized the 
importance of Berkeley, it is needful to fasten upon what- 
ever evidences (where so much has become ever more and 
more obscured with time) may yet survive as to its 
original nature and working. For the elaborate upper 
stage here remained, as elsewhere, for nearly two centuries 
the main habitation of the lords and their familics— 
otherwise from c. 1155 until soon after the death of 
Edward the second (probably) therein (21 September 1327). 
Nevertheless, so small (compared with the greater castles), 
was Berkeley that, unlike in those, the keep here 
easily controlled the sub-commanders of gates and 
towers, and by precluding their isolation made treachery 


% Conisborough was more elaborate, as well as far larger; there is no 
similarity with Berkeley, beyond its keep being cylindrical. 
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difficult. To win over a gate-keeper was not sufficient, 
it needed to win over the Constable, or overpower his 
watch and capture the family. 

For, it is certain that the projecting semi-circular 
turrets were not designed here for the purpose of the 
dungeons which some of these may have been used for 
later on. The latter, within, do. not descend below 
(outer) plinth-level, but end short of the level of the inner 
court,?? or bailey, by about four feet, and, with exception 
of the northernmost survivor of them (that containing 
the important Oratory of St. John) the fellow-turrets 
(SE and sw) originally possessed no lights at all through 
their outer walls, nor any stone stairs within them. 
Moreover, they were but partially closed on their inner 
sides. The small rectangular lights that show in the 
pilaster-strips of the turret are not ancient. Buta fourth 
turret (possibly a large one) then in a bad condition 
(‘ruinated’) was finally demolished just when the 
fourteenth century addition of gun-fire to archery rendered 
the creation of the Thorpe platform-tower of 1346 (that 
arose upon the most assailable (N) quarter of the keep) an 
obvious and probably a welcome necessity. Of that 
fourth semi-circular turret,?® naturally, nothing definite 
can now be said, save that its important position (like 
that of its oblong and more extensive successor still there, 
commanding both church and town) seems to involve that 
it may have been furnished by the thirteenth century at 


27 But as the court is now 2-3 feet above original level, the bases of the 
turrets within were about 6-7 feet above it. 

2 By 1342-3 (in spite of repairs c, 1330) it had become “‘ ruinated’’’ and we 
find Thomas 11, Lord Berkeley, spending £108 3s. 1d. in bringing stone from 
the Severn rocks and ‘‘ tuff"? from Dursley, in order to substitute for it the 
Thorpe tower, It is not possible to state precisely what the repairs to forti- 
fication were which Thomas made after October 1326 (Roll 41, Berkeley 
Muniments) when Queen Isabel gave him back his castle on the spot, which her 
arch-foe and his father’s, the vounger Despenser, had looted in 1322-4. She 
came from Gloucester and left Berkeley for Bristol, which surrendered to her. 
They may have been extensive. 

2 Cf. Plan. 
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least, with offensive loops or vertical meurtriéres; and, if 
so, it was certainly the turret of prime importance here. 

Further, it may be added that if the dethroned Edward 
11 had been imprisoned therein (as likely enough he may 
have been) that would have offered a fresh explanation for 
its subsequent ruinous neglect and make even plainer to us 
why the Berkeleys of 1342-3 should have been not sorry to 
get clean rid of it. Nevertheless, the Thorpe Tower®® was 
primarily and most carefully, we hold, devised and 
calculated (by a military master-mason perhaps from 
Dover) for the newly-introduced and _ revolutionizing 
gunnery, and to make any reasonable attack from the 
town-side impossible of success. We need not forget, 
however, that artillery was far more alarming to the 
enemy than it was fatal to him. The shot seldom 
weighed as much as the stones thrown by the ¢trebuchet. 
But both were probably used here. Its stairway was 
placed in the easternmost of its two square turrets, so as to 
give freedom west of that to the gunners to sweep both the 
moat, the town, and al] the approaches to the drawbridge 
below, including, of course, the church-yard. This it is, 
likewise, that offers the reason why its original small 
north-west-tower*! became taken down from Berkeley 
church, and a substitute was erected some fifty yards north 
of it, as a separate campanile; even to where its successor 
now stands, well out of the old line of fire. 

From the date of the erection of this tower may be in- 
ferred a second complete change in the entire feudal 
family-life at Berkeley. For we find (1364) Pope Urban 
Vth's licence from Avignon granted to the owners to make 
the more convenient chapel of St. Mary in its thirteenth 
century chamber situated sE across the inner ward, i.e. 
next the then new great hall. This innovation sufficiently 


9° Tt did not become so-called until above a century later. 
81 Its stair is there. For similar reason this church never had a massive 
tower at all, 
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indicates that the family transferred itself as far as might 
be from the noisy gunner-garrison, as well as from the 
grim associations of the king’s tragedy of but a generation 
before. 

What, therefore, if anything, can be further now 
inferred as to the nature of the distribution and purposes 
of the three (that is inclusive of the but partly useful 
ground-storey) various storeys of this round, almost 
lightless, keep? That it had c. 1170 been entered from its 
new forebuilding (or, at some 24 feet above the court or 
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Fig. 2. PLAN OF KEEP 


ward-level, instead of by a timber-stairway, and close 
against the east, (or chapel) turret, and not from ground 
level), is clear. Whatever was the nature of the previous 
entrances to it that first storey with the four turret-niches 
binding it in served for the household storey and, with the 
hall of the old keep, it contained also the children’s 
quarters. The approximate evidence as to its ancient 
floor-level is given us by there surviving—long-forgotten, 
but actually in being—an arcaded cross-wall (cf. plan) 
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lying but two feet and a half beneath present floor- 
level,22, and composed of four bays of arches. The 
piers of these descend to their footings upon a stout 
wall to within but a few feet of the ground-level, though 
they stand darkly embedded in earth and stones. We 
take this transverse -wall (which in itself declares that 
there neither was, nor 1s, a motte here) to indicate support 
provided for carrying its former upper storeys as well as 
for a (perhaps) double-gabled roof formerly crowning 
and cresting this keep; and it must have been carried up 
one more floor originally in order to sustain the roof. 
The next floor may have been until 1644-5 level with 
the chapel-vaulting. 

But this does not preclude there having possibly here 
been a basement-entrance tosome hidden stairway from the 
Thorpe-tower side, dating possibly even from before the 
date of that addition; although we do not suggest for 
lack of evidence that there was originally an entrance of 
any kind at ground-level here.* 

The uses to which such a keep-basement is accredited in 
other sites, with not a little assurance, is said to have been 
the provisioning (i.e. stores), and armoury of the garrison. 
We do not think any part, save perhaps the inconvenient 
turret-hollows (or so-called dungeons) was hereso utilized .34 
Their not descending below a certain level was no doubt 
quite intentional, and that was for dryness sake; for 
provender, perhaps—but not for prisoners. Their tem- 
peratures are even and mild, but food would not keep 
sound there. We have already noted that the bottoms of 
both the dungeons (so-called) of the remaining turrets®5 

33 This was not recognized until 1923. 

33 The writer regrets that he did not succeed in persuading the present owner 
to open out a certain bricked-up arch there, in 1922, 

34 They show no sign of entrances save from above, and are walled off from 
the filled-in core of the keep. 

35 Ip the sw turret (that near the entrance-gate and now embodied in the 


later buildings there) nothing was found but the bones of red-deer, jaws of 
boars, and ox-skulls; otherwise remains of banquets served in the upper keep 
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(other than the chapel-and-well turret) do fail designedly 
to reach the ground-level of the court, or inner bailey, of 
the castle; and, also, that the piers (8 feet 6 inches) of the 
cross-wall arcade likewise stop somewhat further short of 
that level. Whether this shallow ground-core to the keep 
thus indicated, is, all of it, earth or stone “ filling-in”’ 
(as we believe it to be), or if any of it means only the 
taking vantage of some hypothetical natural projection of, 
or of some previous solid foundation on, the rocky platform, 
cannot actually be declared; but, in no case can it be 
described as having ever amounted to a motte; and as 
Earl William had built Chepstow without raising a motte, 
he may well have dispensed with the same feature at 
Berkeley where there was even less need for one. In any 
case no provisions can have been stored there, nor would 
they have kept. At the same time, all the floors or 
storeys of the keep will have been vaulted. 

If it be conceded that Robert FitzHarding’s own hall 
became established in the keep from the first (1155) years 
here, it may be asked—does that agree with the proven 
fact that there survived another Norman hall in the 
curtain, in fact situated where the present hall stands 
(SE)—down until 1340? 

The answer, of course, isin the affirmative. The latter 
hall was the elder of the two, and, thus, older than the 
keep. But there were two halls in many castles; and the 
lower and earlier hall in this bailey, after 1155, subserved 
administrative uses and was frequented by the knights, 
esquires, and valets attendant upon their lord’s daily 
business ;3@ while the guarded hall in the keep remained 
of far more privileged and restricted entrance. In some 


in remote days. A refuse-pit of such sort must have become a nuisance to the 
garrison. Probably as the chapel turret held the important well, the other 
turrets were store-pits. 

$6 Before 1155 no doubt the older hall was the prime one of the yet.keepless 
castle. The coming of the keep made it secondary; but in 1347 it had under- 
gone wholesale expansion and had become the chief hall. 
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keeps (even here) it was necessarily of limited size. 
Before the middle fourteenth century, however, things 
became much altered at Berkeley. There ensued a 
deliberate forsaking of the old keep-centre by the family in 
favour of the entire south court and curtain. This 
probably took place in 1347, at the coming of the second 
wife®? of Thomas 111, Lord Berkeley. The strictly feudal 
fortress was being superseded by the more dwelled-in 
baronial residence. 

A corresponding and necessary handing over of the 
forsaken keep to the Constable of Berkeley consequently 
took place. Then the venerable Oratory of St. John 
became relegated rather to official than to the family- 
services, marriages and funcrals, which latter thenceforth 
were celebrated after 1364-5 in the new chapel of St. 
Mary. When the former chapel finally became entirely 
forsaken for church purposes, we have no means at 
present of telling; neither do we know the precise moment 
in the later nineteenth century [(?) 1870}, when it became 
fitted up rather imperfectly for a repository of the precious 
muniments. The late Mrs. Atherley (née Grenville 
Berkeley), to whom the writer was often indebted for 
details, vividly recollected the former appearance of the 
chapel and allowed him to copy certain sketches here 
reproduced. Its position as a chapel here had naturally 
depended upon the priest having to face east; and the 
same, of course, applied to St. Mary’s former chapel in 
the curtain-angle. 

As shown (figs. 3, 7, 8) that earhest family-chapel 
consisted of a semi-circular vaulted Norman chamber 
12 feet wide by 14 feet from west-door to its central 
east-window, and it was lit by three deep-splayed lights. 

37 Katharine, widow of Sir Peter le Veel of Tortworth; d. and h. of Sir John 
Clivedon of Charfield, Glos. Their effigics survive in Berkeley church, She 
and his many prisoners of war brought the wherewithal to pay fur all his 


magnificent strenethening and beautifving of Berkeley, as well as the ransom 
of Sir Maurice, taken prisoner at Puitiers. 


T 
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In addition to the acute-arched west-door opening from 
the inner keep and reached (formerly) by a wooden-stair, 
a smalj door opened into its first bay (NW) from a stone 
stair that mounted within the wall-thickness and led up 
directly from a loop-embrasure in the keep-wall. The 
latter loop (improved c. 1280) beside the chapel com- 
manded the north-eastern moat. Excepting when its 
west door was open to the inner keep and stair the light 
in the chapel was religiously dim. Between the bays of its 
apside the pillars were single with scalloped caps; while 
the flankers and angle pillars (sw and Nw) were doubled; 
and all sprang from square stilts set upon a character- 
istic stone chamfered bench.?8& Some shafts had kept 
their original bases with roll-moulding; but some had lost 
these, and shallow caps, inverted, had been substituted. 
One could trace in 1923 how use and age-long rubbing 
had worn and cracked them. But they needed merely 
restrained overhauling. There were no internal string- 
courses. It wasa joy to welcome the historic surface back 
to the light. The caps, like the pillars, were of oolite- 
freestone. The former acute-arched west-door (tran- 
sitional) was enriched with single chevron on jamb and 
arch. The writer noticed several interesting, though 
faint, traces of band and chevron colour-decoration here 
and there upon the walls after the muniment-cases were 
removed. Not one trace of history has now (1926) been 
left. 
St. John’s being the only oratory within the castle 
during the period of King Edward’s incarceration (3 April 
—22 September 1327), we may infer that the miser- 
able prisoner here duly confessed his sins during many 
months and was shriven init by Friar Robert, his favourite 
Dominican.3® Only nine months (June 1328) after his 


38 Entirely demolished 1924. 
39 The King’s predilection for this Order accounts for John Dunhead’s 
attempt to rescue him from Berkeley in July 1327, with his brother 
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deliberate murder, Mortimer, (whose daughter Margaret 
was the then Lady Berkeley, the chatelaine) and Isabel, 
the Queen-mother, together with Robert Lord Clifford,” 
of the north, came to the castle and spent some summer 
nights’ sojourn on their progress, doubtless curious to 
realize gruesome detail, though they may also, all of them 
have here“ confessed to and been absolved-by their own 
chaplains, on the same spot where, for weeks together, so 


Fig.3. ORATORY OF ST. JOHN'S CHAPEL 


recently had lain the embalmed remains of their first 
royal victim,** and where oblations had been and were 


Stephen Dunhead. John Dunhead had become a friar. On 16 October 
1325, he was made a Papal chaplain by recommendation of Edward, 
whose envoy he then was. He had gone to Avignon re the proposed divorce 
of Edward from Isabel, but he effected nothing. On his return he learned of 
Edward's imprisonment. Later he was captured at Bidebrook near Dunmore 
by a soldier, and taken to Isabel and placed in Pontefract castle, where he was 
doubtless tortured and presently was thrown down an old well. His brother 
was caught in London. 

40 He married in this same St. John’s chapel here in the keep, in June 1328, 
Isabel, Lord Berkeley’s sister. The expense roll for provisions for the guests 
on this occasion at Berkeley and their entertainment survives. 

41 We get such references as the following (1321) to this chapel of St. John:— 
Thomas 1, Lord Berkeley ‘“‘ gives lands and tenements in Cam and Coaley to 
Walter Symonds his chaplain, and his diet and lodging in the castle of Berkeley, 
to decently keep all the ornaments of the said chapel and dutifully and canon- 
ically to celebrate services for the souls of his ancestors and heirs therein.’’ 

42 Queen Isabel contrived to effect a private interview at or near Worcester 
with the woman whom she paid (officially) to carry out the embalming of her 
murdered husband at Berkeley. 
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being daily offered for repose of his soul; and even then 
they were shrewdly devising to procure, as presently they 
succeeded in doing, the downfall and execution of Edmund, 
Earl of Kent,® the late king’s brother.*4 

This historic 800-year-old chapel, be it understood, 
therefore, has suffered severely by post-war (1924-5) 
treatment; for perhaps no more than ten stones (since 
1923) have escaped “ re-dressing.’’ Consequently its 
historic surface and effect have been changed more 
completely than those of almost any other chamber in the 
entire castle. We give two views (figs. 7-8) of this 
chapel of St. John, with architectural details, as it was, so 
that the student may realize what he has lost, and to 
record what a pecultar treasure had safely survived. 

But, we pass to consider the forebuilding (SE), the 
construction of which certainly followed soon after that of 
the keep, in the days of Maurice (FitzHarding) de 
Berkelev® (who first enlarged the castle and who, no 
doubt, completed various works here and elsewhere begun 
by his father) between 1170 and 1189 (plate 1). This 
Structure has undergone various drastic transformations, 
though none in post-war days. The hood-mould of its 
late Norman entrance from the bailey encloses a mid- 
fourteenth century diminished and chamfered door 
approached by squared steps (now done away). The 
third pilaster-strip of the SE turret (to which it is attached) 


43 By 1331, at his own execution, Mortimer was able to tell the people 
that Edmund had been wrongly put to death, in case they knew it not. 

44Sir John Maltravers seems to have been the prime agent of the Queen in 
Inring the unfortunate earl to go about agitating to the eflect that King Edward 
had really escaped, and was living, and for this Sir John became more blamed 
by the voung king than for any connexion of his with Edward m at Berkeley 
where he had shared the governorship with Gournay. 

In consequence of the treaty of marriage contrived by King Henry 
between the Berkeleys and the non-noble male FitzHardings, their offspring 
assuined the greater name as soon as might be, as Smyth expresses it :—“‘ the 
style or name of the son of Robert begann tu slippe away from him.”” He had 
been born in Bristol '' and bred up with his father Robert in his great stone 
House built by him on the banke of the river Frome.’’ It remained for 
parasitic pedigree-mongers to invent Harding the royal Dane, 
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was (anciently) sacrificed in its** lowest 20 feet, in order to 
accommodate it; so that we may take the elevation of 
the forebuilding-facade to have been lower by some eight 
feet than now it is, with its modern pseudo-crenellations 
and borrowed, though partly real, Edwardian cross-loops, 
all tucked in comfortably behind the remnant of that 
Norman pilaster. 

The forebuilding (if this view holds) had never more 
than the one room above the ground-floor stairway; and 
that was lighted by two single Early English lancets, one 
of which has been supplanted by a Tudor two-light 
window (probably not made for it) that has long lost its 
mullion. These then, are the latter-day windows of the 
room called “‘ Edward the second’s bedroom.’’*? A later 
(third) Tudor window has been inserted in the east (side) 
wall of the room. We have reason to know that the 
crenellation and loops (or meuririéres) referred to, have 
been merely bodily transferred from other parts of the 
castle at no remote period and playfully re-distributed for 
the sake of stage-effect. Within, the room has been 
re-panelled (probably more than once), and it has been 
given a derelict four-post bed, in part at least dating from 
the reign of George 1. This has quite successfully done 
duty as the murder-bed of Edward 11 (1327) for a few 
generations.48 The present passage, really a timbered 


The least-spoiled pilaster-strips are those in the south keep-wall. 

*? The momentary kidnapping of Edward 1 by the Dunheads and other 
conspirators towards mid-July 1327, could scarcely have been effected from 
the keep; but it would have been easier from the forebuilding, or the inner 
gate. Probably, when the fugitive was presently recaptured from his rescuers, 
some of whom had also “‘ robbed the castle against the King’s Peace,’’ he was 
relegated by Sir John Waleweyn (king’s clerk and formerly escheator), the 
governor, to the keep itself. (Cf. Dr. F. J. Tanquerey’s account of this 
important episode in E. H. Review, xxxi, 119-24). Waleweyn had been 
appointed by the Queen-mother and Mortimerin June. Hisson(?) John wag 
a canon of Lincoln and Salisbury, clerk of the Queen’s wardrobe, and was also 
herenvoy to Avignon. He died 1331. Sir John’s letter to the chancellor from 
Berkeley about the incident is dated 27 July. 

“8 The coverlets, from which the nimble scissors of visitors of all kinds used 
to snip collectors’ relics of Edward u were provided (1896-1915) from the 
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balustrade-gallery leading-back by a ledge from the 
stone-stairs to this chamber; dates from the late seven- 
teenth century; but it may have replaced more than one 
wooden predecessor. Thus, it may recall earlier days 
when such timbered galleries, both temporary and per- 
manent ones, were the rule in castles. 

The forebuilding in front, and at SE, then presented the 
appearance of a somewhat stunted tower with a wide 
late-Norman entrance, approached from the court or inner 
bailey, by some broad steps, now removed. 

The original continuing wall behind it forming the short 
corridor leading step by step up to the keep (with traces 
of olden secondary doors that purposely were made 
difficult to pass) has been long ago cut-back, in order to 
give a wider stairway, while, in addition, its remainder 
has been prolonged so as to reach a modern stair con- 
venient for access to the roofs of certain NE rooms. So 
that the passage has been deprived of a good deal of its 
earlier character. None of the crenellation remaining at 
the summit of the keep itself is original, and, of course, no 
traces survive of former hourds or bretasches, or lean-to 
timber cabins rigged out temporarily upon the upper faces 
of the towers. 

But there remains to mention that directly across the 
keep, from its entrance, and in the opposite, or west wall 
(before the 1644-8 breach (N) begins), may be seen in the 
inner wall-face a blocked-up triangular arch, of a former 
doorway ;4® the latter being an early insertion (c. 1300) 
within a loftier twelfth century entrance from a gallery 
once traversing that western flank of the keep. This 
point of the inner circuit stands almost above the trans- 
verse wall-arcade previously described as crossing the 
keep (E—w) underground. Behind it stands the sw 


Tottenham Court-road. The roll of stuff used to last about three years, owing 
to generous access (given until the Great War) accorded to the public, who 
consequently did little harm and left no litter. 

49 Cf. plan. 
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pilaster-strip to the keep, much of which, however, is no 
longer original. The above fourteenth century dimin- 
ished doorway may have remained of considerable 
functional importance long after the inner domestic 
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Fig. 4. View (c. 1830) looking west across the inner Keep 


buildings of the keep had been translated into stone, and 
were still in daily occupation by the family and its staff of 
attendants or the later garrison. The probabilities 
suggest that we have here evidence of a door to a passage 
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wherein was the stair to the storey above, and so to the 
former tiled and gabled roof. It isasurvival that has been 
out of use for above a hundred and fifty years. 


PART II 


THE CURTAIN, GATES AND BAILEY 

Against hopeless misunderstandings, here and there, in 
recent changes may be placed the merit of extirpating 
centuries of rampant and destructive ivy, and thorough 
hole-stopping effected by concrete forced in with high- 
pressure-apparatus. The actual stability of the castle, at 
least, has been secured for a long time to come; and. for 
this let us be duly thankful. 

At Berkeley, therefore, seeing that the broken red 
sandstone (of which it is chiefly built) carries almost no 
mouldings (and thus seldom tells a clear tale), it is well 
that the archaeological inquirer should suspect every 
extensive patch or area of well-squared masonry until he 
has thoroughly examined it as to its setting, so as to 
distinguish between its fifteenth century repairs and 
the “improvements”’ of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. With regard to the white freestone, he will 
only too easily recognize the modern work by the vertical 
dressing-lines. 

For the earliest masonry in this castle was, and 1s, 
“en petit apparel, as exemplified in the walls of the keep. 
As a rule, the more regular the course-laying here, the 
more untrustworthy the antiquity, as far as the castle, 
though not the neighbouring church, is concerned. For 
its repairs are usually to be traced by squared and planed 
stones. It is safe to say that almost all of the early 
windows here have been widened, and generally with 
ugly, if useful, effect, at one period or another. Most of 
the cross-loops (or eyelets) though not all, have wandered 
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from their right places.59 and most of the crenellations 
have been refashioned by amateur-masons. 

On the other hand, larger and squared stones, mixed 
with others, characterize the fourteenth century additions 
to the castle and can be distinguished from later more 
slipshod work, or from work that either is over-regular or 
Suspiciously smooth. (E.g. the hall-exterior as well as 
much of the refacing of the keep pilaster-strips, and the 
masonry round the upper entrance to the keep). 

The much-pulled-about great kitchen called ‘‘ Tudor ”’ 
work and usually assigned to Henry vi1,®! we hold belongs 
to mid-twelfth century, at which period it doubtless 
served as an effective and once much loftier hexagonal 
mural-tower. As usual it was purposely made irregular, 
being designed for defensive purposes at that special 
section of the then curtain and for surveying both the 
moat,and Worthy, beyond these. Its original conversion 
to a kitchen probably dates about thirty years before the 
fourteenth century enlargement of the hall, or 1310 (?), 
and it was partly due to the general well or water supply 
being but a few feet from it, in the court. If that 
view be accepted, this mural tower had in its earlier days 
been reckoned as a highly important offensive angle in the 
eastern curtain-wall, commanding both E, NE, and SE 
points of attack, and having (until perhaps 1313), no 
curtain wall such as now stands well to east of it, at all, but 
joined on toitssouth side. It then, however, commanded 
a considerably wider moat, which became purposely nar- 
rowed along the whole of this ENE turn of the earlier walls, 
in order to gain further accommodation for the castle and 
its increasing numbers of courtly guests. The usual 
numbers at Berkeley were from 200 to 300 people. 

8 Eleven concealed ones were uncovered by the removal of the ivy nz and 
SE in 1918-21, These, on the other hand, areinsite. Attack upon that park 
side of the castle became for some reason especially apprehended. 


1 Who, after all, though the castle became alienated to him, did not care to. 
reside or hunt here. 
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Consequently, we incline to regard the whole of the n and 
NE curtain-wall and garderobes as having been arduously 
built and made fast to the chapel-turret of the keep in the 
early, and revised in the middle, years of the fourteenth 
century. The original curtain-wall here (it would follow), 
rose nearer to the present inner wall of the billiard-room 
and to the court or inner bailey. The bailey-well is eight 
feet from the kitchen-tower (w). 

The castle originally, then, was at this quarter far less 
capacious than it has been since c. 1310; and throughout 
this added wing lay, until 1921, a peculiarly-complicated | 
jumble of shapeless spaces (due to successions of amateur 
architectural experiments) enclosed between great walls 
and partitions on the Nw as far as the forebuilding. In 
1920-1, the workmen satisfied us, while these certainly 
needful changes for the better were proceeding in this 
portion of the castle, that a large earlier wall-footing 
extends beneath the bakehouse. In fine, this twelfth 
century hexagonal tower, by that Bannockburn date, had 
become partly demilitarized and thoroughly inclosed 
through the curtain being extended considerably NE of it 
toward the moat. A fragment of the original curtain, 
curving in towards the tower (E), yet remains. 

Turning now to the present inner or entrance-gate, it is 
obvious that the thereby concealed sw Norman turret of 
the keep was in its earlier days as free from any gate as 
were all its fellows from contact with other buildings. 
For what purpose, then, and by what date did this become 
hidden away permanently out of sight? 

This question gives rise to another, and a more im- 
portant, one—what was the form and exact position of 
the original gate or defence here when that semi-circular 
turret still stood free? For we know that the keep had 
no ditch to it; while the turret (and most of its fellows) 
had no windows. It is certain that no part at all of the 
present gate, though some of it is ancient, is coeval with 
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the keep, so that the earliest entrance-gate that stood near 
this point, whatever was its form, must have been of 
different character from the present one and was of 
Norman make. Probablvit stoodslightly furthereastward. 
That the present gate partly replaced some other and 
smaller one, seems further pointed to by its orientation 
differing a few points more to north than does that of the 
remainder of the south curtain-buildings, cf. plan. It is, 
in fact, oriented with its tower (Ss) and with the fourteenth 
century foundations of the much-altered buildings stand- 
ing (N) within the keep; and this fact may possibly give us 
the approximate date of these last. It would include the 
date also of the first enclosing of the sw aforesaid keep- 
turret, now scarcely to be discovered, save from the roof 
or the outer gate. Thus, we can partly account for the 
absorption and conversion of two totally difterent early 
towers (Sw and NE ‘Thorpe’) at Berkeley, during one and 
the same period. We regard both of them as fourteenth 
century works, of 1300-50. 

The next section of the present curtain (due east and 
adjoining the sw gate-towcr) is of a More massive character 
and also it is far more ancient than this c. 1300 gate- 
tower, as is the entire exterior of the south curtain-wall as 
far as the great kitchen. The inner walls to the bailey, 
however, are chiefly of Edward 1-11 date, as the mouldings 
to the windows duly discover. 

High up above the present roofs of the two morning- 
rooms that follow the entrance (right) there was (less than 
a century ago), visible (and uninterfered with) an early 
round arch (its occupation gone) filled in and having above 
it a small relieving arch. This must have belonged 
either to a large early arcade connecting a series of upper 
chambers here, and perhaps leading from the original 
(or Norman) entrance-gate into the whole upper curtain—- 
or else it was the doorway to such an upper gallery, or 
passage-way. Possibly it served both these functions. 


(¢ 
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In any case, the relieving-arch suggests that it may have 
carried another storey, or a low tower-top above it. 
This, perhaps, may assure us that an inner gate-tower 
did indeed occupy this position. The immense outer (s) 
buttress (some nine feet in thickness) also points in the 
same direction. We have, in fact, in the massive walls of 
this member of the south-curtain important surviving 
remains of the early twelfth century castle of the provosts. 
in spite of all subsequent alterations, of the Georgian 


( 


_ tl 


Fig. 5 

Blocked early arches on § face of wall overlooking morning-room leads 
cuttings-down, and of the many Victorian mutilations. 
Examination made from the various roofs is at Berkeley as 
necessary as are burrowings in its encumbered crypts or 
cellars. Both are, indecd, indispensable and rewarding. 
But they have never been fully examined by trained 
archaeologists. 

Once all such matters are taken into consideration, it 
becomes easier to recognize why the inclosed keep-turret 
(sw) stands where it does. The archer and the sentinels 
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of late Norman days from its summit were free to transfix 
any who attacked the two (right and left) inner and outer 
gates below. The scientific meaning of its precise 
position is so far, unmistakable. On the other hand, the 
improvement in arms of offence and the addition of loop- 
holes (straight, and later, crossed) in castellated gates and 
bridges probably suggested the building here of an 
entirely new inner or fourteenth century gate for the 
larger garrison, although that had to be affected at the 
sacrifice of the old sw keep-turret. In due course, at any 
rate, this became enclosed and was made part and parcel 
with the new, and once portcullised, gate.5* These changes 
may have been partly made with the coming of the 
Thorpe tower, but we think them to be of rather earlier 
date, or contemporaneous with the outer or double-turret 
gate made by Thomas 1 (Lord Berkeley) while he was 
governor of Gloucester in 1313, to whom and to his wife, 
Joan, a great deal of the early Edwardian work here was 
due. 

The latrines belonging to the gate have now (1921) 
become the electric-lighted muniment-rooms. With its 
former portcullis and its men-at-arms, it held, of course, 
intimate rapport with the aforesaid additional outer 
gate-house, that with much else was built out of financial 
aid which its projector then received from his free- 
holders, purposely given him by them for the making his 
son, Maurice, a knight. The latter, unfortunately for 
him and for them, became a prisoner at Bannockburn in 
the following year, and the freeholders then had further 
to pay heavily for his ransom from the Scots. Things now 
went from bad to worse for nearly twenty years with 
Berkeley and its owners; and not only with those, but 
with the condition of England generally, not excluding 
the royal exchequer.®? 


88 The foundations of the octagonal turrets of which came to light in 
February 1926. 
53 Perhaps the desperate point was reached in Sept. 1324, when the Des- 
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Manifestly, in all that former period the outer bailey 
was an unusually noisy place. For a crowd of employees 
was daily at work there, and probably so for several years 
together, under skilled supervisors, master-masons, with 
plan, square and trowel; stone-cutters, sawing the blocks 
or giving them their proper mouldings; master-carpenters 
and wallers, and tile-pinners; paviors and plasterers and 
painters; the odours of freshly-sawn timber, and of the 
melting of lead, and the noise of axes and hammers, as 
Well as the roar of the chains of the lifting drawbridge just 
beyond them; though the gentle south-east breeze may 
now and then perhaps have brought from round the other 
side of the keep refreshing hints of the great deer-roasts 
going on in the bakehouse, or possibly a smack of spice or 
burnt vinegar from lamprey-pies in -the kitchen. The 
kitchen was re-roofed c. 1495. It suffered probably from 
fire in 1603 and was restored drastically 1604-7. 

Then befell there tragical interludes of ominous 
quict, and the inheritors of Berkeley became violently 
supplanted by their very bitterest court rivals, the 
Despensers.** But every vestige of the various offices 
and structures that then stood within the outer bailey 
have long vanished, as well as its inner wall or palisade® 
to the moat; though relics of some of these features 
remained here until long after the official “ slighting ”’ of 
Berkeley (gate and keep) by Cromwell and the removal 


pensers deprived the queen of her lands and servants and limited ber allowance 
to £1 per diem, That meant murders and revenges all around. 

51 By curious fate some of the agents set by Despenser to loot the castle fell 
into Lord Berkeley’s hands two months before the king’s murder. We do not 
know their fate; nor to whom belonged six skeletons inysteriously buried under 
the passage next the NE of the keep. It is certain that much of the loot and 
jewels were taken by Roger Mortimer from Despenser and given to Queen 
Isabel to recompense her. 

55 Originally a stockade. It may be noted here that the moat, at that 
period opposite the Thorpe tower, was nearer the castle than it has been since 
1410, When Thomas iv boldly recaptured the strip originally taken from the 
churchyard by Maurice FitzHarding c. 1180, for which the abbot of his 
monastery of S. Augustine (Bristol) had excommunicated him, and per- 
manently annexed it. 
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of allits guns and other arms and munitions to Gloucester : 
and, therefore, until long after constable, lieutenant, and 
garrison, and serjeant-at-arms, were no more, and the 
castle held only the lord and his peaceful family, his 
timid chaplain, his cautious secretary and usual familiar 
attendants, together with the non-feudal household staff. 
Probably Wolfe, the architect (1763) cleared away a great 
many buildings. What he built chiefly remains, including 
the stables. 

It seems rather childish, therefore, to find the fifth Earl 
of Berkeley in 1810 appointing a humble surgeon of the 
county militia “to be deputy-constable of my castle of 
Berkeley and Janitor of the same, with authority over my 
vassals and wardens, and also over the Records, Armoury, 
etc., here at Berkeley,’ and giving him to wear an 
inscribed gold ring pompously-inscribed in Latin; and 
granting him the much diminished outer gate-house to 
reside in. These peculiar rewards seem, however, to have 
been given for certain useful private services not exactly 
of a medical nature—such as the careful tracings of old 
hand-writings, assisting Mary Cole (‘ Tudor ’’) to write 
her invitations and to pay her accounts, and to copy 
pedigrees, and, where possible to him, to transcribe old 
grants of land, and make extracts from the Berkeley 
church-registers,—for all which most valuable labours 
and ingenuities the earl duly procured for him a right to 
advertise himself as F.S.A., aS befitted the non-military 
side of the family pill-maker, otherwise the Grand 
Constable of Berkeley castle, its wardens and vassals. 

Yet even all this was really in harmony with the sham- 
Gothic atmosphere prevailing at that period and with its 
Playful transference of real Edwardian battlements and 
eyelets as stage-properties, from one part of the solemn 
old structure to another; it belonged, also, to those false 
economies in building, such as unchamfered string-courses 
and set-offs, converted into rain and moss-accumulators— 
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and the abolition of string-courses and eaves-courses— 
the evil initiative of which has borne, and still bears, 
monstrous results to thousands of houses throughout 
Cotswold and England generally. 

Let us turn from such unpleasing, but needful, contrasts 
to briefly notice one or two other survivals here, and the 
problems to which they give rise. 

The pair of (fourteenth century) triangular arches (fig. 6) 
with flat soffits and bases, and with piers of square section 
(two bays of 10 feet) forming the division-wall of the large 
north room upon its western side towards the buttery, 
were discovered in site during extensive and clumsy 


Fig.6. Triangular arches found 1804-5 next the buttery 


alterations made therein 1804. They had been concealed 
until then by lath and plaster for above a century. 
Probably the pair of long drop-arched ribs of the bake- 
house and a great deal besides these was also found then; 
but the significance failing to be understood, many things 
became demolished or covered up again. The above crude 
triangular arches (of a type favoured much by the 
Berkeleys) sufficiently resemble the thirteenth century 
triangular arches that form an outstanding feature around 
the polygonal dome of the church of Marmashen® at 


56 The Knights Hospitallers used both semi-circular and square turrets in 
their Svrian fortresses as at Le Krak, rebuilt 1202. (Cf. M. G. Rey, Monum: 
del Archttecture des Crotsés en Syrie), 
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Kanligia (cf. Rivoira, Moslem Architecture, ed. G. McN. 
Rushforth, fig. 176). Some such finds the late Lord 
FitzHardinge had reason to think had also been made 
before his time somewhere within the keep. Whatever 
material he knew whereon to lay his ever-friendly hand or 
point to, he freely placed at the writer’s disposal, and it is 
largely, though by no means entirely, from that source and 
by subsequent confirmation of certain features at Berkeley 
that he has been enabled to record here observations and 
archaeological facts set down in this paper for the benefit 
of other students hereafter who may wish to realize for the 
first time why the builders of c. 1155 did not encase here 
or revett the legendary motte with stone—as it still is the 
mistaken custom to declare that they did at Berkeley. 

As to the outer and once stately gate, of a late 
Edwardian character, Cromwell and the siege of Berkeley 
have left us but a rectangular single-storied building 
pierced by an arched passage dividing it into unequal 
portions, and having a drop chamfer-arch upon west and 
east faces. The vaulting-crown, pierced by three square 
holes and a central round one, for dropping lethal pro- 
jectiles or melted metal, is formed of Dursley calcar. 
There is no portcullis. The basement to the ditch or moat 
contained a columbarium, perhaps only since 1577, when 
Henry, Lord Berkeley, whose tomb and effigies (by 
Baldwin of Stroud) lie in the south choir chapel of the 
church “carried away the stone of the scite of the 
Hospital and Priory of the Holy Trinity Longbridge, and 
with them built the arched stone bridge leading into the 
first Gate of Berkeley Castle, in place of a wooden bridge.” 
The pigeons here were perhaps for feeding the falcons of 
the lord, though offering manifest temptations to the 
gate-keeper. From its former crest, as from the octagonal 
turrets of the older rear-gate that flanked it, flights of 
arrows, or quarrels, or gun-fire, would have made it 
difficult of approach by the enemy especially, moreover, 
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as the now missing draw-bridge in those times was in 
place. But without a thorough excavation the exact 
relations of the 1313, or rear gate, to its later eastward 
companion, are not possible to describe; and this will 
probably not be carried out. They were doubtless 
interconnected; but guns were not yet in use when the 
inner gate was built. The vaulting of the outer one is 
very robust. It was built and fully fortified late in 
Edward Il’s reign; and probably the equally illfated 
great-grandson of Edward I1 passed through it when he 
came to visit Berkeley at the sunny, but troubled, close of 
July in the tenth year of his reign, to talk over with 
Thomas tv Lord Berkeley their last year’s expedition 
into Scotland as well as the immediately threatened war 
with France. The accounts of the stewards of Ham and 
Slimbridge manors readily discover the royal provision 
then made for receiving King Richard and his court.® 


APPENDIX 


(x) Thomas Lord Berkeley was only fully acquitted 
by Edward 111 on 16 March 1337, nearly Io years after the 
murder; and, though Smyth mentions this and the fact 
that the Parliament acquitted him “in all things, saving 
some fault of negligence,” he, strangely more than anyone, 
gives this acquittal the he. For he shows from the 
castle-accounts that whereas Lord Berkeley pleaded that 
he was at Bradley and sick on 21-22 September 1327, when 
Edward was murdered, and his plea was accepted by his 
peers, he did not really go to Bradley until Michaelmas 
day, a whole week later. Moreover, he wrote letters the 
day after it so as immediately to let Mortimer and Isabel 
know that the murder had been done; and he sent Sir 
Thomas Gournay, his kinsman, to Nottingham with these 

57 1386-7, Cf. Catal. Muniments (Jeayes) p. 279. Compotus of the Steward 


of the manor of Ham for the supplies sent to the Castle ‘‘contra adventum 
Regis,” and Smyth, “‘ Lives,” ii, 8. 
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tidings: “notificand cum litteris Domirns’’; (“which 
manifestly shew with what art this Lord shufled his 
cards.” Lives of the Berkelevs, 1, 297). 

Prof. Tout has made clear that Wilham of Shalford, 
Mortimer’s lieutenant of the Marches, had written to his 
master in great alarm at a freshly arising conspiracy to 
rescue the king headed by Sir Rhys ap Grvtivd (7 Sept. 
1327)—telling him that there was real danger and hinting 
theonlyremedy. This reached Mortimer at Abergavenny 
and resulted forthwith in William of Ocle, probably the 
actual assassin, being despatched from Wales to Berkeley. 

(2) Between 3 April and 20 September 1327, the cook 
to Edward 11 at Berkeley received 320 pigeons, or about 
two per diem; and 204 eggs, for the king’s consumption 

(3) Pat. Roll, r Aug. 1327, 1 Edw. 111. Commission 
to Thomas de Berkeley, one of the chief keepers of the 
king’s peace in the county of Gloucester, to arrest John 
of Newminster, Stephen Dunhead, Brother Thomas 
Dunhead, William son of William Aylmer, John Boteler 
of Staffordshire (Wem), Thomas de la Haye, Peter of 
Rokele, William Aylmer (the elder) and others, indicted 
before him for coming with an armed force to Berkeley 
castle to plunder it, and refusing to join the king in his 
expedition against the Scots. (Calendar, p. 156). 

(4) Among significant rewards granted to various 
important actors in the king’s tragedy Wm. of Ocle was 
afterwards given by Queen Isabel the custody of her 
important manor of Ellesmere, co. Salop, and he was there 
on 27 July 1329. 

Sir Thomas de Gournay of Beverstone was made 
governor of Bristol, December 1328. Next year things 
looked threatening, however, and the young king having 
received the Great Seal, began to show what he was made 
of and how he was arming himself with interesting 
information as to his dead father’s living enemies for 
future use. 


t 
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3 December 1330. ‘“‘ The King has learned that William 
of Ocle, (Sir) John Maltravers (i.e. the elder), Thomas de 
Gournay, John Wyard (cf. Kyre of the Wyards, co. 
Hereford), William of Exeter, and’ John Deveroil, who are 
charged with divers offences in this realm, propose 
leaving the realm secretly. To all sheriffs to prevent the 
same and cause them to be brought to the king (West- 
minster).”’ 


PART III 
THE ANCIENT CHAPELS 

In studying such documents and accounts as yet survive 
abundantly at Berkeley belonging to certain individual 
owners of the castle and barony, and relating to their 
doings during those stormy and terrible mid-fourteenth 
century years, there is met with almost nothing that 
reveals their family preoccupations or bears in any way 
intimately upon their social and domestic interests other 
than their marriages. Of their official importance, of 
their public services, of the political animosities, and their 
bitter litigations, there are substantial evidences, and also 
of their rewards, ransoms and revenges. But the more 
elaborate documentary survivals printed are chiefly 
manorial grants and farm accounts. Very few relate to 
their buildings, though many to their monastic endow- 
ments. But there do survive several (mostly unexamined) 
accounts, even some (of the days of Edward 11 and earlier), 
both household and other, some only of which we have 
read. 

Turning elsewhere, for example, to the Avignonese 
Papal petitions and registers, we here and there obtain a 
few facts as to the chatelaine being granted licence to 
carry a portable altar about with her, or to have mass 
celebrated at unusual hours or in unwonted places, so as to 
suit her and her lord’s exigences of personal travel; and 
from these and other sources we may infer how short a 
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term such owners really tarried annually in any one of their 
many possessions. We also gather that wherever they 
went, they were (when considered needful) accompanied 
by twelve knights and twenty-four esquires, besides their 
chaplains and the formal household staff of men and 
women. But all this about their “ progresses ’’ discovers 
to us nothing of their private accounts of conscience, nor 
of their mental relationship to the horrible hub of court 
and church intrigue to which they themselves continually 
bore intimate relation, and from which none in their 
position could have escaped in those days, save by death, 
even had they had the will to do so. The lamentable 
history of the chapels discovers a little more to us. 

Our eyes (since 1896) have scanned every nook and loop- 
hole of the stern secular towers and walls, and their much 
despoiled battlements, almost as though by mere force of 
their contemplation these might work out upon the inner 
sense some impression of the spirit or the memory of things 
enacted here so long ago—of things intimately related to 
that tragical court-life of the early years of Edward the 
third, in which, nevertheless (and it is evidenced by 
Chaucer’s successfully growing up in it) merriment and 
humour were not utterly suppressed. But although the 
oracle of the stones has been almost dumb, yet if we will 
rather more carefully consider and compare those two 
now suddenly extinguished chapels at Berkeley, and 
reflect how intentionally the later one overlapped (without 
annulling) the earlier one with all its grim associations— 
that istosay: St. Mary, of the bailey-curtain, overlapping 
St. John the Baptist, of the keep—it is just possible that 
a few suggestions, if not lively glimpses, may be borne in 
upon us and be worth setting down here for after time. 

For, probably several quite distinct, though contem- 
poraneous, motives combined to urge Thomas 111, Lord 
Berkeley (1326-61) with his son and successor, Maurice 
(1361-8) at certain favourable moments to carry on long 
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successions of drastic alterations long-needed or overdue, 
in both keep, castle and moat. From 1321, when 
Edward 11 had treacherously violated their safe-conducts 
and had captured at Cirencester and imprisoned both 
father and son at Wallingford (that is, the father of 
Thomas 111 and himself) until 1327, when 5 April and 
fate actually brought their enemy himself here a wretched 
prisoner purposely driven by the Earl of Lancaster, and 
Mortimer, Earl of March, into Lord Berkeley’s (the latter’s 
son-in-law) personal keeping, work on the castle had been 
but perfunctory. It had been plundered, they found, of 
most of its valuables, while triumphantly garrisoned by 
their worst rival, the younger Hugh Despenser, and 
that had been effected by the king’s own commands. 
The turrets and their crenellations were ruining. Probably 
few repairs of any sort had been carried out since 1314, 
and wind and rain had worked havoc. There had been 
indeed, lack of means wherewith to carry out any such 
work; for, as yet, none of the great arrears overdue to 
Lord Berkeley’s late father (as governor of Berwick) had 
been redeemed by the new young king’s government 
(25 January 1327). But in November 1326, Queer 
Isabel, though herself wearing some of the spoils of 
Berkeley, restored the castle to her paramour’s son-in-law, 
its rightful owner, and notified him that she would shortly 
visit it. The consequence was that as soon as possible 
every available smith, tyler, carpenter, glazier and mason, 
was put to work to repair and re-inforce the castle. For, 
in view of Queen Isabel taking Berkeley in her progress 
with Mortimer, we find the steward’s accounts of certain 
local manors alluding to materials sent for the new work 
to be done on the castle. 

The next serious alterations (not merely ordinary 
repairs, of 1327-8) were those made in 1340-6 on the north 
and west sides of the keep, now hopelessly disfigured by 
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the penetrative damages of 164458 and by the mishandlings 
of c. 1760, and onwards.5® It seems likely before these 
were finished that the present great hall, c. 1342, was 
designed (as we mentioned earlier) to take the place and 
more of its modest Norman predecessor (about 54 feet by 
25), the responds of the arcade thereto belonging being 
in site in 1921-2. The great outer wall (twelfth century) 
was found to be leaning as much as two feet out of plumb. 

It goes without saying that all such magnificent and 
far-reaching alterations at such a date connoted a cal- 
culated and corresponding change in the life and ad- 
ministration at the castle. For, although the ancient 
keep remained the head and shoulders of the castle’s 
defences—the castle within the castle—it ceased any more 
to be the domestic centre and family habitation. This 
latter accordingly we saw became transferred to other 
portions of the castle; forming a very drastic change. 

Until 1920-23, then, there survived two ancient and 
most remarkable chapels in the castle, and they exist (as 
chapels)nolonger. Thelater, orfourteenth century one, has 
since then been converted into a secondary drawing-room 
and has been given a foreign stone fireplace with an 
overmantel imported from France, in place of its doorway; 
while the far earlier chapel of 1155 in the keep has been 
otherwise (as already mentioned) utterly, and inch by 
inch, made unrecognizable. 

The latter, or earliest (by just two centuries) of these 
two, it will be recalled, was dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist.: It formed an original chamber in the eastern 
semi-circular projecting turret of the keep (cf. plan). It 
was entered directly by a western door opening from a 
principal stair, long vanished, rising from the upper court. 
Below it immediately was (and remains) its own well- 


58 And probably much of the upper storeys of the keep were so damaged 
and exposed that it became needful to make a huge clearance before 1650, 
5° The buildings and stables of Wolfe. 
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chamber. A skull was found at the bottom (1922). 
But (work being done in the keep in 1919-20), after 
removal of the muniments that for two generations had 
been rather rashly consigned to it—a second, or priests’ 
entrance to the chapel revealed itself upon its northern 
side (cf. plan). This was formed by a door, hitherto 
blocked and unnoticed, opening on to a stone-stair coming 
up to it from a guarded loop-hole or splayed seat-window 
in the main keep-wall there. By this stone-stair one 
person alone at a time could have passed up into the 
chapel. Here was doubtless the chaplain’s door. 

This little stone-vaulted apsidal chamber, not without 
a certain severe and special beauty, was lighted by three 
deep splays occupying three of five bays forming the 
wall-arcade. We last examined it on 6 August 1923, when 
we found nothing that was not worth preserving and 
almost all the ancient stone bench was in site. A lamp 
suspended from the central vaulting-boss by a rope, or 
chain, may have been part of the furniture here. The 
six square bases of the circular-pillars of the bay arose 
from a usual chamfered Norman stone bench that passed 
as a low seating around most of the chapel, a markedly 
historic feature (figs. 7, 8). 

This, be it recollected, was the same chapel wherein 
(October-November 1327) were ‘“‘ paid oblations at 
several times for the King’s Soul xxid.,” while his 
embalmed body lay there strangely long-awaiting its 
solemn journey to St. Peter’s at Gloucester.®* Here 
Edward 1, probably for some months, had been previously 
permitted to confess to brother Robert, his chosen 
Dominican (cf. Patent Rolls, September 1326, p. 316). 

Now, it has been suggested that this oppressive 
association with Edward 11 was one possible cause for the 
family abandoning this chapel of the keep, and of procuring 


69 This was due apparently to the difficulties of court arrangements in those 
days. 
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from Urban v (1364) the licence to convert the noble 
thirteenth century chamber just west of the new great 
hall into a second and larger chapel, with another dedi- 
cation (to St. Mary) situated quite away from it. It is 
true that the drastic alterations made in the keep but a 
few years earlier, and resulting in the demolition of the 
original, or fourth, semi-circular north turret (cf. plan) 
and the building upon its site of the (so-called) Thorpe- 
tower,®*! with the consequent ugly narrowing and flattening 
of the inner and outer north curve of the keep, may have 
_ been equally helped by the same consideration, namely 
getting rid of a particular prison or some memory-haunted 
spot then known for certain, perhaps, tohave been Edward’s 
second prison, there, after his recapturing, and the 
reputed actual scene of his murder. For there cannot 
be any certainty at all now in which (if in any) of the four 
turrets that (all but one) rose above the so-called dungeons, 
this tragedy actually took place (21-22 September 1327). 
There is certainty alone that the chapel in which the king 
paid his devotions, was this oratory of St. John in the 
keep, and none other; and that it was here that, after its 
gruesome preparation by a certain wise woman for 
burial, and his death-mask taken for transmission to the 
Nottingham alabaster-men, his body lay in state all 
through October and darkening November, until its 
elaborate funeral-procession with the mourning monks to 
Gloucester abbey. The part and policy of its worthy 
abbot, by the way, have been unduly and persistently 
exaggerated, on account doubtless of the resultant 
importance of the royal burial therein to his own convent. 
For the Government itself undertook the entire burial, 
the tomb, effigy, and the expenses; even paid those to 
which Lord Berkeley and Sir John Maltravers were 
personally put, including 37s. and 8d. for a silver cup in 


$l Not so-called until the fifteenth century. 
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which the king’s heart was placed, and the dyeing black 
“of the white canvas for covering the chariot wherein 
the king’s body was carried to Gloucester.’’ Gloucester 
was inevery Sense a royal and convenient town, madestrong 
with the king’s own ‘ keep’ and castle. That is why the 
Government selected Gloucester for the burial. Bristol 
was neither asked, nor did it refuse the king’s body; 
neither was Kingswood abbey asked—which was another 
peculiarly Berkeley foundation. These are sentimental 
fables. 

It is not wanting in proper interest, however, to recall 
here how certain personages soon after that grim moment 
came to frequent thischapel, either officially or as privileged 
visitors, whether for service, for watchings, or for 
confessions. 

The garrisoning and government of the castle had been 
latterly carried on mainly by the Earl of Lancaster at the 
order of Queen Isabel and Mortimer, who had placed them 
under the trusted command of John Waleweyn of 
Hereford (until 1324 the king’s escheator), in the name of 
the youthful Edward 11 (who had been proclaimed king 
at Kenilworth 25 January 1327). But it is quite possible 
that Sir Thomas Bradeston, who had been made governor 
of Berkeley a year before, became now re-established 
there, though proof of it is, as yet, wanting. Thomas 
Lord Berkeley, and his wife Margaret (d. 1337), though 
not, as he was able to aver, at the castle at the moment 
when the murder was carried out, returned thither soon 
after it,and remained there throughout the lying-in-state 
and during the ensuing winter. Lady Berkeley herself 
(be it remembered) was actually the daughter of Mortimer, 
Earl of March (who for certain had ordered the king’s 
‘removal,’ lest he should again escape). Others who were 
present there, were Sir John Maltravers and Agnes his 
wife (yet another Berkeley, and sister of the owner of the 
castle). The former, with Lord Berkeley, had joint 
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custody of the dead king’s body lying (watched day and 
night) there, and was equally paid Ioos. per diem for this 
duty. Probably (though not certainly) Pancio di Cotrone, 
the late king’s Salernitan physician, shared their services; 
he was presently granted by the new king an annuity of 
£100 for life, with the manor of Temple Guiting. Mal- 
travers and Sir Thomas Gournay, of Beverston, another 
near kinsman of Berkeley, who had more than officially 
carried assurance of the king’s end from Berkeley to 
Mortimer and the Queen, then at Nottingham (i.e. to that 
Earl of Lancaster’s castle) who had captured Edward at 
Neath (whom he had so bitterly hated for the execution of 
his own brother, Thomas of Bretherton)—all these and 
other almost equally ruthless enemies of the late king, now 
found themselves perforce of destiny, with his poor dead 
body lying, week after week for probably seven weeks, 
hatefully confronting them in the stillness of this dim little 
keep-chapel, whenever service or ‘ confession ’ required it, 
though conscience may have pushed some or other of 
them instead into the local parish church across the 
moat, then fresh in renewed and brilliant beauty. 

But, it may be urged, Edward’s murderers had com- 
pensations of at least two kinds for this displeasure. 
They were repaid richly in cash for it; and they saw their 
worst enemy reduced to a corpse and their castle, with 
its vast demesne, liberated, albeit their treasures and 
jewels had all been carried off by the rapacious Despenser 
to London. Later, even these became looted by the 
Queen’s partisans from the city house of the great 
Florentine bankers, the Bardi, and made over to her. 
From all these circumstances it is scarcely surprising that 
grave suspicions attached for a long while to Lord 
Berkeley, which it took him all ten years to allay.® 

All these events we may take for granted had rendered 


62 Smyth curiously smiles at Lord Berkeley’s shufflings, and shows clearly 
what he thought of his ‘‘ innocence.” 
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Found at Berkeley before 1800, of uncertain date, consisting of a circular raised 
tral boss (diam. 15 mm.) forming a quartered wheel carried between four 
Projecting wolves’ (?) heads, having a total diam. 36 mm., the entire circum- 
ference bound in with plaited gold chain. The eyes of the beasts are of minute 
garnets or red glass and between each head travels round the central bossa 
roken circle of gold beads. The plane of the boss or table-wheel is divided 
y a fine beaded cross: the four lines corresponding to the centres of the 
wolves’ heads > and each of the quarter-sections being givena v-shaped scroll 
of fine bead-work. The hoop is of hexagonal section. The illustration is 3 
above natural size. 
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the keep a not too savoury dwelling-place for the Berkeley 
family; and all the prayers and incense so richly expended 
therein might hardly make it sweet again. And yet, 
from the day the embalmed corpse, escorted by Bene- 
dictine monks with candles, was chanted down to the 
chariot and horses awaiting it at the great new gate of the 
castle for its final journey by Longbridge and Whitminster 
to Gloucester, the castle may have seemed a more terrible 
place than ever before, while the autumn winds from over 
the new deer-park of Worthy behind whistled through 
its eyelets and battlements as through a huge grey skull. 
But, quite apart from all such tragical associations, the 
clock had struck. A period had arrived, with its richest 
decorative architecture, when the cultivated life of 
society in the feudal home demanded more and different 
comfort than heretofore. The household and its guests 
(as apart from the constable and his garrison) had gladly 
begun to appropriate, as well as to improve, certain 
hitherto denied portions of the ancicnt ‘ enceinte,’ and to 
give up once for all residence in the gloomy keep, and this 
now became handed over to the official staff of the castle. 
The Norman hall of the Cavaliers had been greatly 
enlarged and transformed, and given handsome western 
windows, while the great hexagonal tower of the twelfth 
century curtain became cut down (as We saw) and annexed 
for a greater kitchen to it; and tapestried withdrawing- 
rooms were formed out of a set of chambers that had 
hitherto known very different garrison-uses. The family 
and guests, and many of the retainers, therefore, no 
longer retired to or frequented the keep. Their lives, 
henceforward, were to be more comfortably accom- 
modated upon the ground level, or at any rate in the long 
and enlarged curtain of the bailcy, or overlooking one 
or other of the two parks. Here, therefore, it became only 
natural that an entirely new chapel should be formed and 
dedicated. But Crecy (1346), the Black Death (1349-50) 
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and Poitiers (1356)®8 had rapidly to pass into history 
before Avignon forwarded the needful licence for the 
later chapel of St. Mary to become the real centre of 
family-devotions at Berkeley. 

This adapted Edward-the-first chamber then had long 
before been possessed of a graceful Early English 
(arcade) aisle of four bays (3 feet 4 inches wide), to which 
correspond four deeply-splayed windows. It was 
obviously chosen for the new purpose because of its 
natural orientation. A familiar timber Tudor-gallery 
with its projecting box, which, since Reformation days, 
had done duty therein as the family-pew, was probably 
brought, at a far later day, from Longridge hospital in the 
town, and skilfully made to fit a fresh position and face 
the altar. It was removed in 1922 and placed in the 
large upstairs sitting-room adjoining the chapel on the 
west. Anumber (probably most) of the illustrious visitors 
who have stayed at Berkeley, have kneeled, stood, and 
prayed in it. 

As the tie-beams and purlins of the roof have been 
decorated in colour with Latin and Norman-French 
verses Selected from Trevisa’s own translation of a very 
depressing chapter of Revelations (vili, 12-13) and 
Trevisa was for half-a-century and more both chaplain 
and vicar of Berkeley when this chapel of St. Mary was 
consecrated, we may credit the adroit idea of converting 
this chamber into so befitting an oratory (36 feet by 18) 
to Trevisa himself, acting with Thomas 11 (d. 1361) 8th 
Lord Berkeley; while 1ts completion was due both to him 
and to Maurice, his successor (1361-8) who asked for, and 
procured for its making, Urban vth’s licence (1364), as 
well as a forty-days-pardon for everyone who should hear 
mass upon festival days, either in it or within the chapel 
inthe keep. But it may have also constituted a memorial 
chapel to Thomas, Lord Maurice’s father, whose body and 
effigies lie in the church close by. 


63 In this year died the infamous Isabel, the queen-mother. 
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It is impossible to disconnect the above particular act 
of piety on the part of Maurice Lord Berkeley, soon after 
his succession in 1361® to his honours, from his personal 
gratitude for his father’s having evaded so many singular 
straits and calamities with nevertheless great increases of 
both honour and wealth, and in having been happy with 
the Lady Elizabeth, his second wife, daughter actually, 
and most strange to say, of the ill-fated enemy of 
the entire family and the prime looter of their castle— 
Hugh Despenser the younger. She survived her lord 
twenty-one years, and died in 1389. We could relate 
many other narratives concerning some of those who have 
worshipped here; but want of space forbids; moreover, 
we have covered the especial limited period that we set 
out to illustrate. 


™ He had been a prisoner of war, taken at Poitiers in 1356, and liberated 
for ransom in 1360. 
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LETTERS AND VERSE WRITTEN TO JOHN SMYTH 
OF NIBLEY ON THE COMPLETION OF HIS 
BERKELEY HISTORY 


COMMUNICATED BY ROLAND AUSTIN 


HE following letters and verses are of interest as 
contemporary appreciations of the labours of John 
Smyth in the compilation of his valuable account of the 
lords of Berkeley and his history of the hundred of 
Berkeley, the preparation of which occupied so much of 
his time during the last forty years of his life, or, in his 
own words, ‘‘ the gleanings of forty yeares vacant houres.”’ 
From a reference at the end of the “‘ Lives” that part of 
the manuscript was evidently completed in 1618, and 
to this John Smyth himself appended some verses sent to 
him by one A.H. 

All but one of the letters now printed are in the 
Gloucester public library and formed part of a large 
collection of John Smyth’s personal papers once preserved 
at Condover Hall, Shropshire, the seat of the Cholmonde- 
ley family—the estate having been inherited from the 
Smyths, one Nicholas Smyth (died 1792) marrying the 
heiress of Owen and assuming the name of Smyth-Owen. 
In 1887 the papers were sold at Puttick and Simpsons, 
together with much valuable material relating to affairs 
in Virginia with which Smyth was concerned. They were 
acquired by Bernard Quaritch and a portion eventually 
passed into the possession of the late F. A. Crisp, from 
whose executor they were purchased by me as librarian of 
Gloucester public library. I hope eventually to print a 
full description of them, with facts relating to John 
Smyth which hitherto have not been known. 
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One of the letters and the two sets of verse are trans- 
cribed from the originals in the British Museum, for which 
they were purchased at a sale at Sotheby’s in 1889 and 
no doubt had been separated from the main collection. 

The seven letters were written between July 1636 and 
February 1636-7, and from allusions in them it appears 
that by that time the third part of the manuscript, relating 
to the hundred of Berkeley, had been practically com- 
pleted, though the last lines were not written by Smyth 
until 21 December 1639. It is probable that he was 
continually revising and inserting further information 
until he felt the time had come when nothing material 
could be added to increase its value. 

Certain members of the Berkeley family had no doubt 
shown an interest in the history and during the time 
covered by the letters the volumes were sent from one to 
the other for their perusal. It will be seen that they were 
fully alive to the immense research which had _ been 
occasioned in the compilation. 

Sir Robert Berkeley, the writer of two of the letters, 
was the second son of Rowland Berkeley (spoken of by 
John Smyth as “a remarkeable gent in his time”), of 
Worcester, where Robert was born in 1584. At the age 
of 27 he succeeded to the family estates of Spetchley, 
Worcestershire. He entered the law and in 1632 became 
a justice of King’s Bench and was one of the judges in the 
famous ship-money trial of John Hampden in 1637. In 
1641 he was impeached before the House of Lords for 
“endeavouring to subvert the fundamental laws, and 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government against 
law,”’ and was deprived of his office and fined £20,000, 
which later was reduced to {10,000. His house at 
Spetchley was burned by amob. It is said by Habington 
that he converted the stables into a dwelling house and 
lived there until his death in 1656. John Smyth, in some 
memoranda which are also preserved at Gloucester, 
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speaks of Sir Robert as one “ of whose extraordinary hope 
and learninge, let the next Age speake, when merit hath 
advanced.” 

The letters of Richard Berkeley are dated from Rend- 
combe manor, purchased by him from the Staffords. 
He was the grandson of Sir Robert Berkeley,’ of Stoke 
Gifford and Rendcombe. Sir Maurice Berkeley, to whom 
the volumes were also sent, was the son of Richard by his 
first wife, and married a daughter of Sir Edward Coke. 
He died in 1654. 


Letter 1, from Sir Robert Berkeley (British Museum, 
Addit. MS. 33588, fo. 58). 
Endorsed by John Smyth: 

Judge Berkeley his 1° 19 July 1636 touchinge my 

Berkeley history 

Superscription: 

To my very loving friend John Smyth Esq' at Nibley 

these 

Good Mr Smyth, I rec’ from Mr. W™: Leigh the first 
tome of yo" painfull & iudicious history, According to 
yo’ desire, & my own prmise, I haue now sent the same 
to Alderm Bromfield, to be redeliu’ed, the loose parchm* 
leaues of it are enclosed & sealed up in the buckram bag 
they came in to me and I trust will come safe to yor 
hands, it was yo’ own appointm*, I shld conuey them by 
that meanes to you, otherwise I wold haue sent a mes- 
senger of purpose to have restored them. I cannot but 
acknowledge yo' extraordinary curtesi, in imparting these 
yo" exact labo™ to me, who (I confesse) am so taken wt 
the good tast & relish of these first dishes, as that my 
desire of swallowing the second & third, is encreased, I 
am istoru™ librorum helluo. It is wt® me as w™ one who 
hauing a delitious draught wisheth it ouer & ouer, quo 


1 Rudder, History of Gloucestershire, gives Richard, but the Visitation of 
1623 (Harleian Society) records Robert Berkeley. 
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plus epote plus sitiunt’ aque. I pray you pardon my 
pressures upon you and amongst them that concerning 
Mr ffouler. W® as you in yo’ letre, write you will not 
neglect, so, and much more, may not I (w®. . . the soule 
note of ingratitude) neglect to be 
Yo' assured friend, [... . ] 
Lond. July 19. 1636. Ro: Barkeley 


Letter 11, from Sir Maurice Berkeley (Gloucester public 
library, 16524, I, 70) 
Endorsed by John Smyth: 
Sir Maur: Berkeley of the 1 volume of my Berkeley 
history I Sept: 1636 
Superscription: 
To my worthy and much respected frend, John Smyth, 
Esqr. att nibley these 
s, 

I receaued, by Charles Jay, the first volume of your 
Collections; which I will not faile, to retorne unto you, 
most safe, according to the time you haue limmited mee. 
I must euer acknowledg, I haue receaued many, many, 
fauors from you, greater then I can anie waie deserue of 
you, yet amongst them all, I know not anie one, that hath 
beene more wellcome unto mee, and for which, I shall euer 
retorne you, a most truely thankfull acknowledgment ; 
this beeing safely retorned unto you, I shall most earnestly 
desire, the continuance of this kindnes, by affording mee 
the like,in the other two volumes, as you may conueniently 
haue them; I haue now sent you, what I can find of 
Bradlie, amongst the ould writeings my Father left heere 
behind him, and should haue beene glad to haue had, what 
might haue done you more seruice; and thus most kindly 
commending mee unto you I rest euer 

Your most affectionate and truely faithfull frend 
Mau: Berkeley: 
Stoke: Septb: 1: 1636. 
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Letter 111, from Sir Maurice Berkeley (Gloucester public 
library, 16524, I, 71). 
Endorsed by John Smvth: 

S* Maur Berkeley on my Berkeley history 
Superscription: 

To my worthy and much esteemed frend John Smyth 
: Esqr att Niblie these 

I haue now sent you, the booke, you haue beene 
pleased, the second time to doe mee the fauor to lend mee; 
I feare, I haue kept it too longe; I know it was your will 
soe far to obliege mee to you, in it, as to coppieit, and I 
assure you, I haue done it with all the speede I coulde; 
I could make other excuses, and reasonable ones, but I 
will rather take the faulte wholy on my selfe, and begge 
your pardon, with a faithfull promise not soe to offend in 
the third parte, which I most earnestly desire your fauor, 
to haue, to make these two prfect. I desire you to beleue, 
I acknowledge my selfe really more engaged to you herein, 
then I am able to expresse, or can euer deserue, but will 
neuer faile, to acknowledge these, added to that number 
and weight before, which can noe waie, by mee, bee 
suffitiently acknowledged; yet thus far I will goe, as to 
assure you, you haue, and shall euer finde in mee, whilst 
I haue a beeing heere, a most thankfull, faithfull, and 


assured frend, euer to serue you. 
Mau: Berkeley: 


Stoke: Nou™ 28: 1636 
I haue sent it sealed in your owne bagge. 

Letter tv, from Richard Berkeley (Gloucester public 
library, 16524, I, 73). 
Endorsed by John Smyth: 

Mr. Ric Berkeley upon my Berkeley history 
Superscription: 

To his much esteemed friend John Smyth, Esqre at 

Nibly 
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Sf, 

I haue gone thorough (I thanke you for y" leaue) yo 
copious worke wherein you haue abundantly witnessed yo' 
zeale to y® honor of yo" dese . . . [eased] Lords. You 
haue p'petuated their memory: and w* yt of theirs, yo" 
owne. Not y*® branch w%, for y® bodies sake, doth not 
ptake of yor labors. My selfe, a drouping twigg, do see 
me liue in them and owe my pte in y* acknowledgemt. 

I haue, in this enclosed noted? some few wrong intelli- 
gences yt haue bene giuen you: And, after them, refer to 
some passages wherein I desire to understand more then 
their now expression doth informe. And so w™ kindest 
respects, do take my leaue 

Yo" most louing friend 
Ric: Berkeley 
Rendc[ombe] Jan 30. 1636 


Letter v, from Richard Berkeley (Gloucester public 
library, 16524, I, 74). 
>", 

I haue receiued back my page of doubts, wt" yor 
subscriptions, for w= I giue you many thankes. 

So little question did I make of S' Joh Berkeleys being 
brother to Robert both by father & mother, yt I thought 
him the yonger of y° two. To wt else had taken me up, 
y* circumstances of yeres, convrse, complexion & dis- 
position do concurre. These 2 I knew in Oxford together 
& as yong men yet to choose the wayes they would walke 
in. Robert settled there: & thence John first tooke to y* 
warres abroad, w™ he followed to his last. S' Henry was 
then an old man: S'..... [two lines illegible through 
damp] pte of his valour & other martial abilities: & S‘ 
francis was well settled in Ireland, hauing (and by y‘ time 
as I take it) succeeded his brother Edw: in his Irish 


2 The notes, with comments by John Smyth, are also in Gloucester Public 
library. 
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comands at Asketon, y® Desmonds castle. These 3 eu'y 
of them sanguine, iouial, forward, and free of discours: 
Robert and John his black lancholick, res’ued, & of few 
words, specially John, who, though able to express him 
well in busines, more then ordinarily well in a counsel of 
warre, & in y® field among his soldiers frolick, in course of 
complemt, would not, but enforced, giue a word and then 
but a yea, ano, oraso. There are pleasant relations of 
him in this kind. 

To yo’ worke, & request frome mee. Do you put it to 
« y° question if fitt to giue it life, by w°" you giue life to so 
many, & to yo' selfe too seeing you so value my opinion, I 
thinke it very worthy toliue: but (?abroad] not immure’d, 
otherwise, together w*t® it, you will imprison y* same 
[? people] yo' lords and bound y* usefull counsell for y°® 
world, & religious resultances (ye most pfitable pte of 
story) you make & giue from ye seural occurrents w“, at 
liberty will enlarge to y® good of many: you will indeed 
improve yo’ talent: but then hide it w its gaine. So, 
S', thinkes yo" most louing friend 

Ric: Berkeley 

Rendc{[ombe] Febr 

13. 1636 


Letter v1, from Sir Robert Berkcley (Gloucester public 
library, 16524, I, 75). 

Endorsed by John Smyth: 

Judge Berkeley febr 1636 
Superscription : 

To my speciall good ffreind John Smith Esquire att 

Nibley theis 
Mr. Smith, 

I thanke yo": for trusting me wt yo": Labo™: wch doe 
deservedly engage unto you all of that noble ffamilie out 
of wch you haue manifested me, an appart descendent; 
I will (God willing) faithfully retorne yo": bookes unto 
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yo": onely where yo": desire them, fourteene dayes after 
the end of my Circuite, I pray yo" inlarge the tyme, but 
one weeke more, w® will fall upon the beginning of Easter 
Terme, as I told yo" sonne, to whome alsoe I am very 
much beholding, for his care, and diligence, in bringing 
yo’ bookes unto me; he shalbe sure of all the furtherance 
that I can give him, in his way, or otherwise; I observe 
him to be studious, and discreet, both w“ ioyned in any 
prfession, especially that w%® yo" haue sett him too, give 
hopes of good prceedings, w® wt® all my heart wishing to 
him, and thereby, and all other wayes happines to yo?: 
I take my Leave, and remaine 
yor very Loving ffreind 
Ro: Barkeley 
Serieants Inne, Fleet Street 
15 Februar: 1636 


Letter vil, from Maurice Berkeley (Gloucester public 


library, 16524, I, 72). 
Endorsed by John Smyth: 

Mr. Maurice Berkeley upon my history of the lo: 

Berkeleis family. may 1637 

Superscription: 

To the right wor? 

his much Respected Frend 

Mr John Smith, att his 

Lodginge att the Hand in 

Hand neere Aldersgate 

these 


Sir, 
To deny a Curtesy is the foulest part of Ingratitude: 


since my Returne to Oxford I recollected my selfe, and now 
remember a Letter Receiud, giuen from the Hand in Hand, 
where you told mee your Lodginge was: which upon my 
Honesty I had foregott, (neither when I receiued itt could 
I imagine from whom it came, not dreaminge you had bin 
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that time in London: supposinge itt might bee some 
mistake itt thus past ouer untill you recalld the Memory of 
itt: Sir, [humbly begg youre Pardon for my Error, which 
I shall endeauor to rédeeme by a more forward zeale, and 
be ready to manifest how farr I am, anyway to neglect 
such a Fauour from one whose memory I neuer mention 
to my Thoughts but with much Reuerence: We all owe 
to your Immortall Monuments, our Name, and Descent: 
Nay the Barony itselfe shaken by Stronge Handes and 
assisted by iniurious Times, wee find by your Labors 
Reestated to its former Dignity: so that the ambitious 
unnaturall Marquess (had he deserued them) might haue 
gaind fairer Honors from youre Pen, then any he pur- 
chased from Court,or Stanley: Not oneof that Noble Race 
has escapt: but you haue discouered his Employments, 
Suruayed his Lands, Trac’d his Lawsuites, Obserud his 
Husbandry, Reuiud his Issue, nay, watcht his very 
Recreations: Insomuch that obliuion and Death, which 
either confound, or obliterate all Thinges, have unfolded 
their Blacke Volumnes to your Enquiry; to whom 5 
Hundred yeares past seeme but as Yesterday. I wish I 
were able to giue a Reall Testimony how much I value 
your Affection to that House, whereof I am not worthy to 
bee what I am, the lowest Branch, the weakest member: 
but however it goes with mee, as longe as I beare any it 
shall bee this Name of 
Your sincere Honorer, and 
Humble Seruant 
Maurice Berkeley. 
Oxford 
May 29, 
1637 
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VERSES 


British Museum, Addit. Ms. 33588, fo. 69 
Endorsed by John Smyth: 

Mr. Cames Verses upon my bookes of B. history. 
Thy threepiled volumes, I, tres noble Smith 
have seene, & seing cannot but confesse 
thy merite, of the howse enricht therw® 
who owe thee for it, Reall thankfullnesse 

A dexterous mind, unwearied Industry 

deserve a plaudit fro the stander by. 
Though Smith by name I boldly dare avowe 
thyne Anvill forg?, noe pcell of this story 
but what old truth hath Melted downe to now 
thy gile hath shapte & polisht to thy glory 

A streame Meandred through soe vast a space 

craves time & toyle, Its winding boutes to trace 
Thy busyed Course of Life (?) me shewn affordes 
least pte of time, to trade in history 
this ffabrick yet, soe Intricate,’ recordes 
yt one Mans age, could Little els apply 

sure thou hast filcht fro nature & thine ease 

much time to pfect such designes as these 


This time thus stol", thou hast soe well employd 

that spite of fate It shall Imortalize 

thy lasting fame, till time be quite destroyd 

to them yt knowt, & know but how to prize 
soe rare a peece, wt? soe much Labo' bought 
soe clean, soe playn, yet so compleatly wrought 

If straingers oweth fruitfull Industry 

(whose paine hath searcht, thabstrusest nookes of truth 

barring it self of Natures due supply 

to enlive to us, ot dead granduvors youth) 
tribute of thanks, farr more doth every hee 
that loves a Berkeley, owe to thine & thee 


2 Substituted for dificult, crossed through. 
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British Museum, Addit. Ms. 33588, fo. 71. 
Endorsed by John Smyth: 
S' Maurice Berkeleis clarke upon my B: history 


To the thrice worthy author uppon his Antiquityes of the 
noble family of B® 


I dare not praise neither thy workes nor thee, 
Since the’ are to bee admir’d, not iudg’d by mee: | 
The Subiects of that worth, it doth excell ] 
my Muses reach, and brookes noe paralell; 
This is my sole and only choice desire, 
Whil’st learned Critiques censure: to admire; 
Yet deigne to let my Muses new borne face 
gaze on that noble and thrice hono’rd race 
of worthy Berkeleyes name: which hcere I see 
in every Nerve annotamiz’d by thee: 
Where like Apclles thou do’st picture forth 
unto the world their greatnes; and the worth 
of their great predecessors, with renowne, 
fetch’d from the honor of great Denmarkes Crowne 
Which workes of thine shall out lyve tyme, and bee 
honor to thee, and their posterity. 
Hen: Poole 
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By J. J. Stpson 
(Plates 1-X) 


T is perhaps a little curious that the earliest definite 
information as to the exceptionally interesting old 
house standing between St. Peter’s churchyard and the 
river Avon, and of its owner, came to light three-quarters 
of a century ago, in a letter addressed to the editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine in September 1852 (p. 274) under 
the heading “‘ Corn Street, Bristol,” and signed ‘‘ T.E.T.” 
In this letter T.E.T., whose identity I have not been able 
to discover, says ““I have now to suggest (as I am not 
aware that it has been remarked before) that Corn-street 
appears to have derived its appellation from the proper 
name of one of its chief inhabitants or proprietors. The 
family of Corne had been settled at Wenlock, com. 
Salop, and temp. Edw. 11 and Edw. 111 possessed property 
at Drayton in that county, the title deeds whereof and of 
that date I have seen. The following deed of the year 
1402, in which John Corne styles himself of Bristol, is now 
in private hands:— 

Sciant presentes et futuri q’d ego Johannes Corne de 
Bristoll’ dedi concessi et hac presenti carta confirmavi 
Thome Norton seniori, burgensi ejusdem villae, duo 
messuagia cum suis pertinentibus situat’ in ‘ Villa 
Bristoll’ juxta cimiterium ecclesiae Sancti Petri inter 
tenementum procuratorum ecclesiae predictae ex parte 
orientali et tenementum quod Johannes Hey de nova 
edificari fecit super solum nuper communitatis villae 
predictae ex parte occidentali, et extendunt se a 
predicto cimiterio anterius usque ad aquam Avonae 
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posterius ... Et quia sigillum meum pluribus est 

incognitum, sigillum offcii majoratus ville Bristoll’ 

specialiter et personaliter apponi procuravi. Hijs 
testibus, Johanne Barstaple tunc majore villae Bristoll’, 

Ric’'o Panes et Simone Algode tunc dictae villae 

ballivis, Rob’to Dudbrooke, Johanne Sutton, Johanne 

Leycestr’ et alijs. Dat’ Bristoll’ ultimo die Dec’ris. 

(3 Hen. Iv).”’ 

The translation is as follows: 

“ Be it known to present and future that I, John 
Corne of Bristol have given conceded and by this present 
document have confirmed to Thomas Norton senior, 
burgess of the same town, two messuages with their 
appurtenances situate in the town of Bristol near the 
cemetery of the church of St. Peter between the dwelling 
of the procurators of the aforesaid church on the east 

‘side and the dwelling which John Hey caused to be 
newly built on the ground formerly belonging to the 
commonalty of the aforesaid town on the west side, and 
they extend from the aforesaid cemetery in front to the 
river Avon at the back. And because my seal is not 
known to many, I have procured that the seal of the 
office of mayoralty of the town of Bristol be specially 
and personally affixed. With these witnesses John 

Barstaple then mayor of the town of Bristol, Richard 

Panes and Simon Algode then bailiffs of the said town, 

Robert Dudbrooke, John Sutton, John Leycester and 

others. Given at Bristol on the last day of December 

3 Henry Iv.” 

Although this appeared as long ago as 1852, 1t seems to 
have escaped notice, or acceptance, until 1899, when the 
late John Latimer, in one of his numerous and valuable 
contributions to the Tyvansactions (xxii, 272) of the 
Society says “‘ Corne’s charter, given at length in Genile- 
man’s Magazine for 1852, part ii, p. 274, disposes of the 
statement in some local works that the Nortons built a 
dwelling on the site in the 12th century.” 
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Although there is no reason for doubting its authenticity 
it would be of much interest if it could now be known 
what has become of this most valuable old deed, which 
in 1852 was in private hands. 

That there were dwellings on the spot on which the 
houses acquired by Thomas Norton from John Corne in 
1402 stand is shewn by other evidence. There are 
transcripts of two thirteenth century deeds in the Tyson 
manuscripts in the Bristol Reference Library which prove 
this—one as early as 1248 by which William of Belmont 
conveyed to John of Kyngeswode, carpenter, his ground 
and the buildings thereon; and the other by which John 
Bindare conveys to John de Weston six shillings rent of 
assize in the Town of Bristol of that ground with its 
appurtenances ‘‘ which extends from the churchyard of 
St. Peter’s in front as far as the waters of Avon behind.” 

But to revert to the two messuages which Thomas 
Norton acquired in 1402, it seems clear that a portion or 
portions of these remain to us today,—viz. the eastern 
frontage to the churchyard, or about one-third of the 
frontage of the present building. It is of course probable 
that Thomas Norton rebuilt a portion, or made alterations 
and converted the two into a single residence. 

Who occupied the building when John Corne sold it is 
not known, but it is certain that the purchaser, Thomas 
Norton, resided there until his death in 1435. It should 
be noticed that he is described as Thomas Norton, senior, 
and he was probably past middle age at the time; as we 
shall see presently his son Thomas inherited considerable 
property in 1390. There are also several references to 
Thomas Norton before 1402. The earliest seems to be in 
1388 when in the will of John Muleward! (proved in the 
Chapel of St. Thomas of Bristol and later at the Guildhall) 
there was a bequest to John, son of Thomas Norton, and 
Thomas Norton was appointed one of the executors. 

LT. P. Wadley, Wills in the Great Orphan Book, Bristol, 1886, p. 18, 
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Then in the will of Edith Muleward? (apparently the 
mother of John before mentioned) which was also proved 
in 1388, half the residue of her goods were to be disposed 
of ‘‘ for the benefit of the soul of Richard, her husband, of 
John her deceased son, and of herself, at the discretion of 
Thomas Norton, burgess of Bristol. 

Perhaps the most important of the early references to 
Thomas Norton is that in the will of Elias Spelly, burgess, 
proved 2 February 1390. Spelly had been mayor of 
Bristol in 1370, 1378, 1382 and 1390, and held the office at 
the time of his death in January 1391. Wyrcestre refers 
to stained glass windows which were put in the chapel on 
Bristol Bridge by Spelly, the only instance in his itinerary 
in which stained glass windows are referred to. 

He was evidently possessed of much property and 
Thomas Norton eventually benefitted considerably, as 
numerous tenements, subject only to a payment of {£20 
per year to testator’s wife, were bequeathed to Norton. 
These included properties in High street, Smalstrete, 
Bristol bridge, Temple street, Bear lane, Baldwyn street, 
St. Nicholas street, Grope lane, Lewynesmade, and 
Maryleport street. Further Spelly gave “to the same 
Thomas Norton all the other lands, etc. in the town and 
suburb of Bristol,” also his ship “‘ vocat la George.” 
Spelly also left ‘‘to Thomas Norton, son of the said 
Thomas, all his lands, tenements, rents, etc. in the city 
and suburb of Worcester, the same Thomas to provide a 
chaplain to celebrate pro anima in the Chapel of St. 
Oswald at Worcester.” 

The will of the widow of Elias Spelly is dated 1393, but 
was not proved till May 1405. 

Meanwhile Thomas Norton is heard of as holding public 
offices in the old town; viz., as a bailiff in 1392, and 
sheriff in 1401. It was during the latter year of office that 


2 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
3 James Dallaway, Antiquities of Bristow, p. 109. 
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he acquired from John Corne the dwelling house between 
St. Peter’s church and the Avon, and the city records 
show that the holders of the civic offices at that time, who, 
as was customary, witnessed the execution of legal 
documents, were those whose names are appended to the 
copy deed executed by John Corne, viz. John Barstaple, 
mayor; Richard Panys and Simon Algode, bailiffs. 
(Transactions, xxvi, 129). The Robert Dudbroke who 
then signed had been sheriff in 1400 and became mayor in 
1404. 

In the Little Red Book, vol. u, p. 216, there is an entry 
of a note of a claim by citizens of Devizes for freedom 
from tolls having been made before Thomas Norton, 
“ Mayor of Bristol,” 4 July rgo1, but this cannot be re- 
conciled with official lists of mayors. Norton’sname does 
not appear amongst the mayors of the city until 1413. 

In 1409-10 Thomas Norton was one of the forty-two 
“good men ”’ elected by the commonalty for the govern- 
ment of the Town.4 Then in 1413 when Norton was 
mayor there is an interesting memorandum that in this 
year “‘on Monday next before the feast of All Saints, the 
Ist year of King Henry v after the conquest, the harness 
of the Scabbard of the Mayor’s black sword was weighed in 
the Guildhall of Bristol before Thomas Norton, Mayor,and 
Walter Milton, the elder, then one of the Bailifts, and 
weighed 28 ounces and a quarter.” 

This mourning sword is still in existence amongst the 
corporation regalia, and is clearly of fourteenth century 
date. It was probably obtained in the year 1373 when 
Edward m1 conferred the charter on the city making it a 
county in itself, and creating the mayor the king’s 
escheator and appointing a sheriff. (Yransactions, xx, 
195). 

Thomas Norton represented the city in Parliament in 
1399, 1402, I4II, 1413, 1417, 1420 and 1421. He died in 

4 Little Red Book, i, 137. 
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1434 or 1435 leaving two sons Walter and Thomas, who 
both resided in the St. Peter’s churchyard house—Walter 
in the western portion and Thomas in the eastern portion. 
There is a copy of an interesting deed dated 9 June 1435 in 
the Tyson collection, executed by the rector and church- 
wardens of St. Peter’s—Thomas Stevenys (rector) and 
David Thomas and John Howell (churchwardens). This 
recites that “the respectable and famous man, Walter 
Norton of Bristol, Gent. our fellow parishioner, is seised 
by the bequest of the late Thomas Norton, the elder, his 
Father, of a moiety of all that large messuage situate in the 
south part of the churchyard of the aforesaid church, 
between a certain lane called St. Edewellane in the west 
part and the Court yard of Thomas Norton, brother of the 
said Walter Norton in the east part, and extending itself 
from the house of the said Rector and aforesaid Church- 
vard in the north part as far as the water of Avon in the 
south, but not having of his own ground there whereof he 
could make a sufficient way and open entrance for his 
ingress and egress through the churchyard of the said 
Church to the aforesaid moiety of the messuage.”” Walter 
Norton paid five marks for this ground to give access to 
his dwelling, and was required to pay an annual rent 
afterwards of “‘ 12 pence of silver.” 

There was a Thomas Norton who was M.P. in 1436— 
obviously this was Walter's brother who lived in the 
eastern end of the mansion. He died before Walter, his 
will dated 20 November 1449 being proved 26 November.?® 
He desired to be buried in St. Peter’s church “ near my 
fader and moder ” and he left his property to the children 
of his brother Walter—viz. two daughters Annys (Agnes) 
and Elizabeth, and one son Thomas.” Walter had two 
sons, both named Thomas, but probably one of these was 


born after 1449. 
Walter Norton, the respectable and famous man before 


5. A. Crisp, Abstracts of Somerset u#’$, Ser. 5, pe 73. 
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referred to, from this time was left in possession of the 
Great House, with his wife Isabel. He had two sons, both 
named Thomas. The elder of the two mamed Joan 
Shipward, a daughter of the John Shipward who was 
mayor of Bristol in 1444, 1455, 1463 and 14060, and was 
responsible for the erection of the beautiful tower of St. 
Stephen’s church. It is notable how the two families 
intermarried. The elder Thomas Norton married a 
daughter of John Shipward, whilst the son of John 
Shipward, who was mavor in 1477, and was also named 
John, married Agnes, daughter of Walter Norton. The 
latter’s other daughter, Elizabeth, married another well 
known Bristolian, Robert Strange, who was mayor in 
1474, 1482 and 1489. Strange founded St. John’s 
hospital “‘ without Bristol and is ther buried in monument 
ftor him and his wife.’’6 

The elder Thomas seems to have caused his father 
Walter some vexation as the latter in 1458 conveved the 
bulk of his estates to the younger Thomas, and he assigned 
his real property in Worcestershire and Bristol to his sons 
in law, John Shipward and Robert Strange, and directed 
them as feoffees to reconvey the estate, except one moiety 
of the Great House, to his younger son “in order that he 
should not be vexed or troubled by Thomas, his elder 
brother.”” Then Walter gave the eastern portion of the 
Great House and garden, subject to a life interest to 
himself and his wife Isabel, with remainder to the elder 
son, Thomas, and remainder failing heirs to Thomas the 
younger and his two sisters. In 1466 Walter, whose wife 
was then dead, had these deeds enrolled at the Council 
House and took the mayor and sheriff and other dignitaries 
to St. Peter’s churchyard to witness the handing over of 
the house to the younger son. A few years later Walter 
seems to have repented of this action and announced his 
intention to cancel the deeds, whereupon the mayor and 


8 Visstation of Gloucestershire, 1623 (Harleian Society), p. 154. 
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sheriff and others made a formal declaration of the validity 
of the deeds, and apparently Walter did not persist in his. 
action.’ 

The younger son Thomas seems to have been badly 
treated by his elder brother, Thomas. According to the 
Remembrance in the Great Red Book of Bristol referred 
to by Latimer, the elder Thomas “ put his brother out of 
the estate, vexed him with many actions, kept him a 
prisoner in the Savoy, and at last drove him out of the 
Country to Spain, in the voyage to which he was drowned.® 
By the mediation of Sir Richard Choke, justice, and the 
Recorder, he agreed to pay a yearly rent to his brother’s. 
widow, and to provide a living for his nephew Richard; 
yet by his might and strength he has withdrawn from this. 
undertaking and not paid the rent.” 

The younger brother’s death left Thomas in possession, 
or at any rate he assumed possession of the Great House, 
and some other curious and not very creditable episodes. 
in his later life are recorded. 

Adams in his Chronicle of Bristol (p. 73) written between. 
1623 and 1648 and published by the late Francis F. Fox 
in 1910 gives this account under date 1478:— 

“Thomas Norton, esquire, dwelling in St. Peeter’s. 
churchyard, accused Mr. Spencer, mayor of Bristoll, for 
treason, which was done of malice; and so soon as the 
King heard the truth of the matter he delivered the mayor 
out of prison and trouble, who of his own accord yielded 
himself to prison so soon as he was apprehended; where 
he lay 13 days until he had the King’s letters, which were 
sent to him honourably with great love and favour, being 
highly commended of the King for his wisdom; and the 
said Norton was severely checked of the King for his 


malicious intent.” 


7 Transactions, xxii, 273. 
8 Ibid., xxii, 278. 
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The interesting picture of the swearing-in of the mayor 
of Bristol, Michaelmas 1479, given in The Maire of Bristowe 
1s Kalendar, written by Robert Ricart, who was town 
clerk from 1479 till about 1508, must show the William 
Spencer, who was the subject of Norton’s unjust attack. 
He would be the figure on the right (centre) of the old 
mayor handing the Bible to the new mayor (Edmund 
Westcote—one of whose daughters married a younger 
member of the Norton family) while the town clerk below 
reads the oath. The shield to the right bears the old arms 
of Bristol; in the centre are the arms of England and on 
the left the cross of St. George. The sheriff and the 
aldermen are standing near and the commonalty stand 
outside the bar. In the manuscript the picture is beauti- 
fully illuminated. 
This Thomas Norton was also notable as a skilful 
‘alchemist of the period. He obtained his knowledge from 
the greatest of the alchemists of that century, George 
Ripley. On the one hand it is said he was 28 years old 
when he first visited Ripley, whilst others speak of his 
having taken to the science late in life.? There is, at any 
rate, proof that in 1477 he was devoted to “ the perfection 
of chemistry,” for he wrote his Ordinall of Alchimy in 
that year. There are several Ms. copies of this work in the 
British Museum—one a beautifully illuminated small 
quarto, obviously late fifteenth century, but which 
unfortunately contains only five of the seven chapters in 
the work.!® An edition was issued in London in 1652.1! 
Norton’s name is cleverly embodied in the first words of 
the ‘Proheme’ and of chapters I to VI, as follows :— 

® Dict. Nat. Biography. 

10 British Museum, add. mss. 10302. 

1(Mr.C. J. Fordyce, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, has kindly given the 
following references, Ed.]. Elias Ashmole, Theatrum Chemicum Brttannicum, 
London, 1652. The Bodleian copy (Ashmole, 971) is Ashmole’s own, with his 
MS. annotations. The leaf before the beginning of Norton’s book) bears the 


title: 
The Ordinall of Alchimy written by Thomas Norton of Bristoll. 


i 
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First word of the ‘Proheme’ (p. 6) is TO 
chapter I (p. 13) MAIStryefull!? 


és II (p. 23) NORmandy 
5 », Il (p. 39) TONsile 
' », Iv (p. 45) OF 
- V (p. 52) BRISE 
< VI (p. 92) TOwards 


The ars line of chapter vir describes him as :—A parfet 
Master ye maie him call trowe.48 The last four lines (end 
of cap. 7) definitely fix the date:— 

All that hath pleasure in this Boke to reade, 

Pray for my Soule, and for all both Quick and deade. 

In this yeare of CArist One thousand foure Hundred 

seaventy and seaven, 

This Warke was begun, Honour to God in Heaven. 

The illuminated Ms. in the British Museum is 58 in. by 
44 in., and is marked as having been purchased February 
1836, Heber’s sale, lot 1191. It contains four illustrations 
in brilliant colours, and I want to call attention to the 
first of thesc—the frontispiece. It seems to shew the 
gables of the roof frontage of the old house, and some of 
the interior. The other illustrations evidently shew the 
process of alchemy. (Plate 1). 

As at this time Norton was living in the old house and 
wrote the book there, it may be of interest to note what 
contemporary records or references exist. We naturally 
turn at once to the valuable survey made at exactly this 
time-——for it 1s generally accepted that William Botoner, 
otherwise Wyrcestre, made his survey of Bristol about 
1478—certainly between 1470 and 1480. The Rev. 
James Dallaway in his Antrquities of Bristow (1834, p. 101) 
says ‘‘In Wyrcestre’s time there were several very large 
and handsome houscs belonging to the more opulent 


12 The letter ‘i’ has been deleted in ink in Ashmole’s copy. 
13 The word ‘call,’ presumably a printer’s error, has also been deleted by 


Ashmole, 
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inhabitants, which he has particulanzed,” and he goes on 
to mention ten of these. The four largest in the order 
given by Dallaway are: 

1 Shipward’s; near St. Stephen’s Church 

2 Canynge’s; in Redclifte Street 

3 Norton’s; behind St. Peter’s Church 

4 Olyver’s; in Wynch Street. 

Wyrcestre does not indicate the size of Shipward’s 
house, though from his references to it in describing the 
locality he evidently implies that it was a very important 
building. 

Of Canynge’s house he says (pp. 145-6) ‘““ memorandum 
in mansione pulcherrima de le bak ex posteriore parte de 
Radclyf-strete super aquam de Avyn est pulcher turmis per 
Willelmum Canyngis edificata, continet 4 fenestras 
vocatas Baywyndowes, ornatissmio modo cum cameris, 
continet circa 20 virgas, in longitudine 16 virgas,” or 
briefly put—it was a very beautiful mansion having four 
bay windows with chambers built in the best style of 
architecture. 

Norton’s house (p. 86) 1s described as ‘“‘magnitici 
hospicii et tenementorum,’’—the spacious and handsome 
house—75 gressus. 

As regards Olyver’s!* in Castle street, he says (p. 124) 
“ Olyver juris—peritus rectidator [recordator] Bristoll 
manet, continet 60 gressus.”’ 

It seems clear therefore from Wyrcestre’s survey that 
Norton’s house was one of the largest, if not the largest, of 
the residences of the principal merchants or inhabitants of 
his day. Taking the gressus as about 2 feet Norton’s 
frontage would be 150 feet, and the next largest, Olyver’s, 
120 feet. 

What is of more value to us today is that Norton’s is 


14 Dallaway, p. 101, speaks of Olyver’s house as in Wynch street but 
Wyrcestre (Dallaway, p. 124) places it in Castle street, opposite St. Peter's 
church, where I have always understood it was situated. 
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the only house of this period of which remains now exist, 
at any rate so far as the exterior is concerned. At the 
time referred to, and throughout the ownership of the 
Norton family, the entire front was like the existing gables 
at the eastern end, and the frontispiece of Thomas Nor- 
ton’s Ordinal,apparently drawn about 1477,certainly bears 
a resemblance to what remains now in the eastern gables. 
To the other portions of the present front reference will be 
made. Some of the walling and cellarage also belong to 
the Norton house, and also the timbered roof (plate 1x), 
obviously the original roof of the main hall of the Norton 
house, which extended the entire depth of the building, 
north to south. It is in fairly good preservation. The 
brackets, or possibly hammer beam ends, were cut away 
when Aldworth constructed the front floor room with its 
beautiful plaster ceiling and oak panelling, now known 
as the “ Court room,” 

The earliest account of Thomas Norton, the alchemist, 
is found in Bale’s Scriptorum illustrium matornis Bry- 
tanniae,!® printed at Basle 1557-59, which may be trans- 
lated as follows :— 

Thomas Norton, a native of Bristol, not the least of 
the alchemists of his time: professed that art, which 
ought to be called not an art, but rather the off-scourings 
of an idle mind. For his vanity easily bewrays itself 
by this very thing, since he promises what nature 
created by God can in no way either endure or reach. 


IS Bale, op. cit. postertor pars (Feb. 1559-60), p. 67. ‘ Thomas Norton, 


patria Brist: Mensis, alcumistarum sui temporis non ultinius: eam profitebatur 
artem, quae non ars, sed potius ociantis fex animi dici debeat. Eius nanque 
uanitas co ipse se facile prodit, quuim polliccatur, quae natura a Deo creata 


nullo modo pati possit, nec attingere. Ut tamen ea impostura, nouae se 


naturae demonstraret artificem, et posse ex aliis alia creare, Nortonus com- 


posuilt, 
Alchimiae epitomen, Lib. r. Ad honorem Dei, in tribus personis. 


De transmutatione metallorum, Lib. 1, 
Claruit anno gratiae in Christo reuelatae 1477, sub 


Et alia quaedam., 
[ Kindly transcribed from copy 


Edvuardo eius nominis quarto Anglorum rege. 
in the Hunterian Library, Glasgow, by Mr. R.G. Austin]. 
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Yet in order that by this imposture he might shew 
himself the deviser of a new nature, and that he could 
create one thing from another, Norton wrote 
An epitome of Alchemy, one book, To the honour 
of God, in three persons. 
Concerning the transmutations of metals, one book. 
And certain other things. He flourished in the year 
of grace revealed in Christ 1477, under Edward the 
fourth of that name, King of the English. 

In Fuller’s History of the Worthtes of England, the 
following account appears: ‘ Thomas Norton was born in 
this City [Bristol], and, if any doubt thereof, let them but 
consult the initial syllables in the six first and the first line 
in the seventh chapter of his Ordinal. .. . Thus his modesty 
embraced a middle way betwixt concealing and revealing 
his name; proper for so great a Professor in Chymistry as 
he was, that his very name must from his Book be 
mysteriously extracted. He was scarce twenty-eight years 
of age, when in fourty dayes (believe him, for he saith so of 
himself) he learn’d the perfection of Chymistry, taught, as 
it seems, by Mr. George Ripley. . . . He complaineth, 
that a Merchant’s Wife of Bristol stole from him the 
Elixir of Life. Some suspect her to have been the wife of 
Wilham Cannings, contemporary with Norton, who 
started up to so great and sudden wealth, the clearest 
evidence of their conjecture.’’!6 

Fuller goes on to say that Norton undid himsclf and all 
his friends who trusted him with their money, hving and 
dying very poor. The story is repeated in subsequent 
works, including Waite’s Lives of Alchemvstical Philoso- 
phers (1888), where in addition to the merchant’s wife, 
Norton is said to have been previously troubled by his 
servant “ who was employed in the care of the furnace, 
and believing that the prize was complete carried it 
away.” 


16 Ed. 1811, ii, 296. 
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With regard to the story about the merchant’s wife, 
Mrs. Canynge died in 1460, and Canynge’s great work at 
Redcliff was completed before 1466, so there cannot be 
much in this fantastic story. 

History and local records are silent as to the later years 
of Thomas Norton’s life. His will is dated 26 November 
1513, though there seems no record of it having been 
proved.!? In this will he gives ‘To the gyldyng of 
thymage of St. Jamys at the High Auter of St. Peter’s as 
much money as shall be necessary for performing of the 
same.” He charged his son Andrew to find a secular 
priest daily to sing for his soul, and for the souls of his 
ancestors at the altar of St. George. 

There is in St. Peter’s church between the Newton tomb 
and the west wall a stone cadaver which has been fully 
described by Miss Roper.!8 Mr. Boucher in his article!® 
on St. Peter’s church quotes from the Savage ss., where 
this is ascribed to one of the Nortons, and he remarks 
‘‘ This settles the fact that the monument is that of one of 
the Nortons, and probably one of the earlier of them.”’ 
Although I make this reference at this point, I do not 
suggest that it is certain that this cadaver refers to Thomas 
Norton. 

The son Andrew referred to in the will did not long 
survive his father, as he died in 1527. Andrew desired 
‘*to be buried in St. Peter’s, Bristowe in the chapel of 
St. George.’’ He gave a pair of vestments to the High 
Altar of St. Peter’s. He mentions a daughter Elizabeth 
and sons William, Thomas, George and Richard. His 
wife Ann was to be executrix, but there is a note by Mr. 
Crisp appended to this will, as follows:%° ‘In St. Peter’s 
Church, Bristol, there were formerly three effigies to the 
memory of Andrew Norton Esqre and his wives Elizabeth 


17 Crisp, Somerset Wills, ser. 5, p. 73. 
18 Transactions, xxvii, 98. 

19 Jbid., xxxii, 275. 

20 Somerset Wills, ser. 5, p. 72. 
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and Elien.””’ Mr. Boucher says” “‘ There was in the Nave 
a brass to Andrew Norton, who died Sept. 1, 1527 and his 
wives Elizabeth and Helen. This has disappeared.”’ 

Andrew Norton’s son William became a London 
_ printer and publisher and resided at the King’s Arms, St. 
Paul’s churchyard, dying there in 1593. He was one of 
the original fellows of the Stationers Company established 
under the charter of Philip and Mary in 1555. His will 
was proved by his only son and heir Bonham Norton. 

The only reference I can find to Richard, son of Andrew, 
is in the pedigree of the Walshe family; Richard Norton 
the son of Andrew marrying Margaret Walshe, whose 
mother was a daughter of Sir Robert Poyntz.* 

Thomas is said to have been of Lincoln’s Inn, and his 
will was dated 1619. 

George, the other son of Andrew, would seem to have 
been the George Norton who severed the long connexion 
of the family with the Great House by disposing of it in 
1580. Who occupied it after Andrew’s death in 1527 
and up to 1580 is not clear. 

George Norton married Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
the second Marquess of Dorset, whose first husband was 
Thomas, Baron Audley of Walden, who died 1544, 
George Norton was created a Knight of the Bath 20 
February 1547. In Collinson’s ‘‘ Somerset ”’ it is stated: 
“ Sir George Norton, a younger son of Andrew Norton of 
King’s Norton, Cy. Worcester. On 23 September 1559 
King Henry vii1 granted the Manor of Abbots Leigh to 
Sir George and his heirs for ever. He died in 1584 
seized of the Manor.” The date here given must be a 
mistake as Henry vi died in 1547. Mr. Lewis Way 
(Transactions, xxxvii, 69), says that the manor came into 
the possession of King Edward vi 23 May 1559, and on 
23 September following he granted the reversion of it, 


31 Transactions, xxxii, 275. 
23 Visttatson of Gloucestershire, 1623 (Harleian Society), p. 265. 
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after the death of Paul Bush, to Sir George Norton and 
his heirs for ever. Here again there would appear to be 
an error in the date as Edward vi died in 1553, and Paul 
Bush in 1558. The facts seem to be that the manor of 
Leigh, which originally belonged to the abbey of St. 
Augustine’s, Bristol, was at the dissolution granted by 
Henry vir to Paul Bush, first Bishop of Bristol, who 
‘Surrendered it in 1548 to Edward vi, or the latter extorted 
it from Bush, who was, though, allowed to remain in 
occupation till his death. Bush however after the 
accession of Queen Mary got into disfavour because he 
would not give up his wife, and was then deprived of the 
manor. It seems to have been granted to Sir George 
Norton about this time, and no doubt he took up his 
residence there, as is clearly shown by deeds now at 
Ashton Court relating to disputes between the owner of 
Ashton and Sir George Norton of “ Lighe.” 

In Abbot’s Leigh church there is a tomb of Elizabethan 
character to this Sir George Norton, and the heraldry on 
it has been fully described by the late Francis Were.* 

It was at Leigh Court that Charles 11 was sheltered in 
1651 by the then George Norton and his wife Ellen (a 
daughter of Sir William Owen, of Condover) in his flight 
from Worcester to the coast. In Allan Fea’s Flight of the 
King it is stated in regard to the house at Leigh that 
“* The old mansion was an imposing many-gabled Eliza- 
bethan house, with a picturesque early Tudor gate-house.” 
In the year 1808 Mr. Philip John Miles purchased the 
estate from descendants of the Nortons, pulled down the 
old Court, and erected the existing spacious building about 
a quarter of a mile north-east of it. Pictures of the 
‘Court and gate-house as existing in 1788 are given in 
Fea’s book from old drawings. The Wiltshire families 
of Trenchard and Penruddocke and of Long of Rood 
Ashton, are descendants of Sir George Norton. 

% Procs. Somerset Archeological Soctety (1922), \xviii, 107. 
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Fortunately the actual deed of conveyance of the old 
house by Sir George Norton “ of Leigh in the County of 
Somerset Knight to Henry Newton of Barr’s Court in the 
County of Gloucester Esqre ”’ is still in the possession of 
the present owners of the house. The consideration was 
“the somme of one hundred and thirty pounds of lawful 
moneys of England.” It conveys “ all that messuage and 
tenement with the appurtenances and two gardens 
adjoining and belonging thereto . . . and abutting upon 
the churchyard of the Parish of St. Peter and extending 
from the Churchyard . . . forwards on the north unto 
the river of Avon backwards on the south.” 

Just as there is no evidence when Sir George Norton 
ceased to reside in the old house, after acquiring Leigh 
Court, so there is none that Henry Newton, who became 
Sir Henry Newton a little later, and died in 1599, ever 
lived in the house, as at his decease he is still described as 
of Barr’s Court. He was buried in Bristol cathedral and 
there is a fine monument to his memory there, which has 
been fully described by Miss Roper in Yransactions, 
XXV1, 238. 

Whether any of the family of the Newtons occupied the 
house after 1580 has not been traced, or indeed any 
information as to occupants of the house from the time 
Sir George Norton removed to Leigh. but it is reason- 
able to assume that some of the Newtons resided there, in 
view of the interesting monument to the lady of the 
family in the adjoining church which was so fully 
described by Mr. Boucher at a recent meeting. 

The next definite information 1s a conveyance bearing 
date 23 January 1601 from “ the Ladye Katherin Newton 
of Barr’s Court in the County of Gloucester and Theodor 
Newton Esq., her sonne and heir . . . Executors of the 
last Will of Sir Henry Newton, Knight, deceased, to Robert 
Chambers of Bath in the County of Somerset, gent. in 
consideration of one hundred pounds of the messuage and 


VOL. XLVIII P 
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two gardens which abutt towards the Church of St. 
Peter’s before sayd north and extend unto the River of 
Avon south.” 

In the following year Robert Chambers granted a lease 
of part of the house for 21 years to a chandler, at an 
annual rental of five pounds, obviously for business 
purposes. Five years later (1607) Chambers executed a 
conveyance of ‘‘ the messuage or tenement with appurten- 
ances and two gardens thereunto adjoining and belonging’”’ 
to Robert Aldworth of the city of Bristol, merchant, for 
the sum of two hundred pounds. This brings us to the 
period when important alterations were effected in the 
old house of the Nortons. Aldworth was one of Bristol’s 
merchant princes at the time, and a few years later set 
about the reconstruction of the greater portion of the 
building. This reconstruction was practically a pulling 
down of two-thirds of the old house—the western end— 
and in the words of a deed dated 28 September 1613 
Aldworth covenanted to pay to the Corporation an 
annual rental of three pounds—probably in respect of 
some small addition to the area he had acquired from 
Chambers—which annual rent was to be repaid “ out of 
the great capitall messuage or tenement of the same 
Robert Aldworth of late newly built and reedyfyed.”’ 
The next year Aldworth acquired from St. Peter’s church 
a messuage or tenement “sometimes called the school 
house in the occupation of sundry persons and now lately 
reedifyed and new built by the said Robert Aldworth with 
a little house thereto adjoyning at the North end thereof 
. . . between the churchyard of St. Peter’s on the West side 
and a house now or late in the tenure of Mrs. Mary 
Langley, widow, and a garden being the land of the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedrall Church of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity of Bristoll aforesaid, now in the tenure 
of the said Robert Aldworth on the east side and also 
another messuage or tenement and gardens thereto 
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adjoyning ... sometime five almshouses with five 
chambers and five worklofts over them and now of late 
likewise reedifyed and new built by the said Robert 
Aldworth.”’ All of which makes it clear that very 
extensive rebuilding and reconstruction had been made, 
this deed referring to hauling, floors, chambers, lofts, 
storehouses, cellars, vaults, etc., etc. the object of which 
will be understood when it is remembered that Aldworth 
was a merchant carrying on an extensive business, and, as 
was customary at the time, living on the same premises. 

The first official reference to the Aldworth family seems 
to be in 1566 when Thomas Aldworth was sheriff. He 
was mayor in 1582 and again in 1592. Robert Aldworth, 
his son, born in 1561, was a prominent member of the 
Society of Merchant Venturers and was one of the wardens 
in 1607, and master in 1609, 1612, and 1625. He was 
sheriff in 1596 and mayor in 1609—a member of the 
Corporation from 1599, and an alderman from 1614 to 
1634. | | 
It may be of interest to say that the very rare book 
The Merchants Avizo* of 1607, although bearing this date, 
was dedicated “to the Worshipfull Master Thomas 
Aldworth, merchant of the Citie of Bristol; and to all the 
Worshipfull companie of the Merchants of the said Citie; 
your bounden in goodwill, I B wisheth unto your Worship, 
felicitie in Heaven, and prosperitie in earth.”” There is 
in the book evidence that it was written in the last decade 
of the sixteenth century, though not published till after 
the death in 1599 of the merchant to whom it was dedi- 
cated. Besides being dedicated to the father of Robert 
Aldworth who in 1607 purchased the old house, the book 
has interest for us as it was issued ‘‘at London Imprinted 
by John Norton, 1607’ the latter being the grandson of 
Andrew Norton and son of William, the member of the 
Stationers’ Company. John died in 1612. 

4 Procs. Clifton Antig. Club, ii, 253. 
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But to return to Robert Aldworth. He carried on a big 
trade in shipping and sugar refining, the latter in the 
eastern portion of his residence. In 1602-3,% in con- 
junction with John Whitson, anothercelebrated Bristolian, 
and Richard Hakluyt, one of the prebendaries of Bristol 
cathedral, Aldworth raised sufficient funds to equip and 
despatch two little vessels—the Speedwell of 50 tons and 
the Discoverer of 20 tons—under Martin Pring to explore 
northern Virginia, the New England of later times. 
Pring sailed from Isingroad 23 March 1603, and returned 
after spending a few weeks in the bay of Massachusetts 
and exploring the neighbouring coast. His account of the 
expedition is given in Purchas’s Pilgrims.?6 Aldworth 
died in 1634 and was buried in St. Peter’s church, where 
there is a fine monument containing kneeling effigies of 
him, and his wife Martha, under a canopy supported by 
Corinthian columns. I have nothing to add to the many 
features of interest in this monument which have already 
been pointed out in Tvansactions, xxxii, 293, by Miss 
kktoper and Mr. Boucher. 

We owe to Aldworth the main portion of the building as 
we know it today, apart of course from necessarily 
extensive rearrangement of the interior. The elaborate 
frontage extending from the western end of the building 
and the western boundary of the churchyard—about 
two-thirds of the entire frontage—to the three original 
bays before referred to, is the part “‘new built” by 
Aldworth in 1612, and extending from back to front, or, 
as always expressed in the old deeds as from the cemetery 
or Churchyard on the north to the waters of Avon on the 
south. The length of the entire frontage is 130 feet and 
of this the original front of three bays is 41 feet, and 
Aldworth’s re-erection 89 feet. The latter is of course of 
greater height than the old frontage. Aldworth’s work is 


2 J, Latimer, History of the Merchant Venturers, p. 147. 
26 Maclehose ed. xvill (1906), 322-9. 
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in three stages, some portion of the lower stage not being 
now as originally constructed, at any rate as far as the 
windows are concerned; but the second or middle stage 
and the upper stage or floor remain to us as beautiful 
examples of the half-timber work of this Jacobean period, 
highly ornamented with bold spurs and brackets, carved 
fillets, grotesque figures or caryatides, and large bay 
windows. (Plates 1, 111). The kitchen, the fine old oak 
panelled or “ wainscoted ” court room, and the adjoining 
ante room or hall have been frequently described. The 
main staircase too 1s obviously part of the re-edifying of 
Aldworth. In the kitchen the coat of arms over the 
range is that of the Merchant Venturers. 

The porch of the river frontage is quaintly carved with 
representations of scriptural subjects, viz. Daniel in the 
den of lions, Jonah leaving the whale, and Shadrach 
Meshack and Abednego in the furnace. (Plates Iv, v). 
These are part of Aldworth’s work. Over the porch— 
Tudor in style—is the date 1612 and Aldworth’s monogram 
and his merchant’s mark. I believe this is the only 
instance in Bristol where a merchant’s mark remains 
today on the exterior of a building. 

Aldworth, whose wife dicd in 1619, left no family, and 
the house together with all his estate was bequeathed 
to Giles Elbridge, who had married Aldworth’s niece, 
and it is clear from subsequent deeds that Giles 
Elbridge resided in the house until his death in February 
1643. He was warden of the Society of Merchant 
Venturers in 1620 and 1638, and treasurer in 1633.77) At 
this period the treasurer of the Society was appointed 
annually. He was also sheriff in 1629,and was a merchant 
of very considerable substance. In common with many 
other ship-owners and members of the Socicty he em- 
barked on extensive privateering expeditions against 
French and Spanish merchantmen. Amongst the sixty 


27 Munro Smith, Htsfory of Bristol Roval Infirmary, p. 14. 
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ships fitted out from Bristol between 1626 and 1628 the 
firm of Giles Elbridge & Co. manned five, one of these being 
the Angel Gabriel, immortalized in a stirring local ballad 
because of the gallantry of its crew in beating off three 
Spanish men of war. This ballad bears the title of the 
Honour of Bristol.*8 

Giles Elbridge’s son John succeeded to his property but 
only lived two or three years after, asin 1647 there isa 
deed by the executors of the last will of John Elbridge 
late of Bristol, merchant, deceased, reciting that John 
Elbridge had in 1645 assigned by way of mortgage unto 
Blanche Yeamans “the capitall messuage or tenement 
Wherein the said John Elbridge then dwelt, commonly 
called or known by the name of the Sugar House ’”’ and 
that the money had not been repaid, and therefore the 
Executors of Blanche Yeamans conveyed their mortgage 
interest to “William Colston of the said City, merchant, 
and Richard Gregson of the said City, Vintner.”’ 

Thomas Elbridge, another son of Giles Elbridge, then 
came into poss: ssion (subject to the mortgage referred to) 
and in 1648 the mortgage interest of William Colston and 
Kuchard Gregson was conveyed to Thomas Challoner, who 
paid eleven hundred and twenty pounds “for and 
towards the payment of the debts and legacies of the said 
Giles Elbridge and John Elbridge.’””? The William Colston 
referred to was the father of Edward Colston, the Bristol 
philanthropist, who later had an interest in the premises. 
William Colston was an apprentice to Robert Aldworth.?? 

Richard Gregson was an alderman and also sheriff in 
1660. John Elbridge, a descendant of Thomas Elbridge, 
was one of the little band of men who founded the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary in 1737. 

This coming of the premises into the possession of 
Thomas Challoner is of interest, as it gives confirmation 


8 Ibid., p. 153 and S. Seyer, Memotrs of Bristol, ti, 287. 
2H. J. Wilkins, Edward Colston, p. 9. 
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of their use, or a portion of them, for the making of sugar. 
But the deed itself is exceptionally valuable because it 
contains schedules of the various rooms in the old buildings 
obviously as left by Robert Aldworth, and of the store- 
houses, etc., as follows:— 

In the Farther painted Chamber 

In the greate painted Chamber next 

In the painted Chamber at ye Stayres head 

In the Little Greene Chamber 

In the Counter on the Lefte hand in the Parlor 

In the Counter on the right hand in the Parlour 

In the Greate Parlour wainscotted 

In the upper hall wainscotted 

In the Chamber on the lefte hand in the hall hanged 

with Carpettinge 

In the Wardrobe 

In the Gallery within the hanged Chamber 

In the Chamber on the right hand of the hall wainscotted 

In the Maids chamber within that 

In the Chamber within the maids chamber 

In the pavemt 

In Mr. Deabedge his Chamber 

In the Chamber under neathe 

In the Wash house 

In the Lower hall 

In the Counter within the hall 

In the Wine seller 

In A little house over against the Kitchen doore 

In the Kitchen 

In the Roomes within the kitchen 

For the next half century the house was successively 
occupied by various sugar refiners, and fortunately the 
names of these are all recorded in a seventeenth century 
account book of the churchwardens of St. Peter’s church 
—recording the annual payments of the rent charge of £6 
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to which St. Peter’s was entitled under Aldworth’s deed 
of December 1614. 

Thomas Challoner continued in occupation until 1657, 
when his brother Robert, and later another brother, 
William Challoner, were in possession for a time. 

It is perhaps a little curious to note that in 1609 when 
Robert Aldworth was mayor, a William Challoner was one 
of the sheriffs.3° His son Robert Challoner was sheriff in 
1648 and warden of the Society of Merchant Venturers in 
the same year. He was also churchwarden of St. Peter’s 
church in 1654, and I think there is no doubt he resided 
at St. Peter’s hospital, and that he and his son Thomas 
carried on the business of sugar refiners there. The rental 
of £6 was paid up to 1666 by the Challoners. Mr. Beacham 
appears as tenant for 1667 and 1668; in 1669 M. E. Swift, 
and in 1670, 1671 and 1672 Mr. Swift is tenant (no doubt 
the same); in 1673-5 the rent is entered as paid but no 
name recorded. In 1676 Mr. Richard Beachamp appears. 
Again In 1077 and 1678 no name; in 1679 Mr. John 
Wilhams; in 1680 it is Mr Williamson; and then a 
Mr. Willoughby from 1681 to 1687. It will be curious, 
perhaps, to note the wonderful ingenuity of the church- 
wardens of this date in the spelling of this tenant’s name, 
even in the same account book, in each of these seven 
vears there being a difference :— 

1681 Mr. Willoby pays the rent 
1682) Mr. Willowbee 

1683) Mr. Willobie 

16084 Mr. Willoughby 

1685 Mr. Willouhby 

1686 Mr. Wilaby 

1687) Mr. Willouby 

In 1688 no name appears. 

1689 Ed. Colston is entered as paying the rent 
1690 Ed. Colston & Comp. 9 


30 Adams's Chronicle of Bristol, p. 186. 
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1691 as above (Mr. Henry Willoughby) 

1692 Mr. Edward Colston & Comp. 

1693 Mr. Gallopp 

1694 Mr. Gallop 

1695 No name, and for the first time the entrv 
refers to a deduction for payment of a tax to the King, viz. 
Cash rec. of the Sugar house—24s. tothe King 04. 16. 00 
1696 By money Received of Sr. Thomas Day, 

for Sugar house and more allowed ye 


King’s tax 24s. .. O4. 16. 00 
1697. By money Sr. Thos. Day Allowed 26s. 

(sic)... .. O4. 16. 00 
1698 By money of Mr. Sauna: eer 

for ye Minte .. 6. 0. Oo 
1699 By cash recd. of ye Mint W arichouse 

for I yrs. rent on - .. 6 0. O 


But we must go back to 1696, when Sir Thomas Dav 
paid the rent. In this year the third change occurred in 
the use of the house. 

We have seen that from 1401 to 1612 1t was occupied 
as aresidence by the families of the Nortons, possibly also 
by the Newtons, and by Robert Aldworth; that during 
the time of the latter and up to 1696 it was in part a 
residence and in part a sugar refinery, under various 
owners or tenants. It may be noted that almost through- 
out the latter period it is described as “ the Sugar House,”’ 
which admits possibly of the contention that it was the 
only sugar house, or the principal one, in the city. This 
can hardly be so; indeed there is evidence to the contrary. 
Miss Butler, in the Victoria County History of Gloucester- 
Shire, 11, 212, under “ Industries ” says that sugar refining 
grew up extensively in Bristol in the seventeenth century 
in consequence of the West Indian trade. Latimer?! says 
that the Great house built on the site of the Carmelite 
Friary on St. Augustine’s back had fallen from its ancient 


31 J. Latimer, Seventeenth century Bristol, p. 252. 
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grandeur, and was in 1654 converted into a sugar refinery 
by Mr. John Knight Jr. He also says “‘the Sugar house 
of John Hine, grocer (afterwards Mayor) was very 
dangerous owing to its liability to take fire.”** This 
sugar house was in St. Thomas parish and Hine was 
ordered to remove his works within two months. Yet 
another instance is given by Latimer: part of the St. 
James Priory buildings, which after the suppression in the 
sixteenth century were converted into a mansion, being in 
1666 converted into a sugar refinery. These seem to 
establish the fact of this trade being extensively carried on 
in Bristol. 

Early in 1696 the Government appealed for the help of 
the municipalities in the silver coinage of the country and 
in the minutes of the Corporation for 8 June 1696 this 
entry appears: 

“Mr. Morgan acquainted the house that it was thought 
it would be a benefit to the City to have a Mint here and 
the Lords of the Treasury have agreed to it, provided that 
the charge of the house where it is to be erected be defrayed 
at the charge of the City or inhabitants. The whole 
matter be referred to a Committee to make a Bargaine 
w" Sr. Thos. Day for the Sugar House and to Report it, 
and the house will find a way to pay the Rents.” 

The use of the sugar house was immediately arranged, 
Edward Colston, Sir Thomas Day, Richard Beauchamp 
and Nathaniel Day giving up a portion or the whole of the 
house—then their property—for the purpose, and in 
August the coining apparatus arrived. The mayor and 
aldermen lost no time in inviting their fellow citizens to 
hand in clipped money or wrought plate, and there is in 
the British Museum a copy of the broadside, measuring 
114 inches by 7 inches, issued. (Plate v1). The estab- 
lishment of the mint was so popular in Bristol that on it 


32 Ibid., p. 312. 
33 [bid., p. 351. 
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appearing in December 1697 that the Government 
proposed to discontinue its use, the mayor and com- 
monalty presented a petition to the House of Commons? 
praying that it might be continued for some time longer, 
giving as a special reason that there would be, in a month’s 
time in the city at least £150,000 of old hammered money, 
brought to the fair from Wales and other places, and it 
would be inconvenient to send it to the mint at the Tower. 
There are documents in the Public Record Office from 
which it appears that Alexander How was “ Deputy 
Master and Warden of His Majesty’s Mint at Bristol ”’ in 
1696-7, one dated 1697** indicating that for 30915 ounces 
of hammered silver taken to the mint by Nicholas Baker 
the sum of £8759 5s. was paid at the price—5s. 8d. per 
ounce—stated in the broadsheet; that it only produced 
£7728 15s. in new milled money, the cost of melting, 
refining and coining, etc. being {257 12s. 6d. and the loss 
to the government £772 17s. 6d.%6 

The mint was closed in 1698. The total weight of 
hammered money and wrought plate imported for re- 
coinage amounted to 146977 lbs., which at £3 2s. the 
pound-weight was coined into £463,728 14s. 

There were five provincial towns in which mints were 
established at this time: Bristol, Chester, Exeter, Norwich 
and York, the coins minted in each place being marked 
with the distinctive letters B C E N or ¥ under the bust 
of William m1. The coinage in Lristol was limited to half 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences, and all are dated 1696 or 
1697, none dated 1698 being known. 

Latimer®’ says “the produce of the other provincial 
mints—at York, Norwich, Chester and Exeter—reached 
a total of £1,340,000.”’ Bristol’s £463,728 was therefore 
much above the average in these towns. 


34 Journals House of Commons, xii, 15, 
35 Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc., XXx1i, 307. 
36 Ruding, Annuals, 3rd ed., ii, 213. 

37 Seventeenth century Bristol, p. 475. 
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The final change in ownership of the old building came 
in 1698. On 7 June 1698 the four gentlemen who kave 
already been mentioned as the owners: Edward Colston, 
Sir Thomas Day, Richard Beauchamp, and Nathaniel Day, 
‘*in consideration of the sum of Eight hundred pounds” 
conveyed the entire property to the Governor, Deputy 
Governor, Assistants, and Guardians of the Poor of the 
City and County of Bristol—a new corporate body 
established under the Bristol Poor Act, 1696. This new 
authority was the outcome of a strenuous but short 
agitation to establish a better and more equitable system 
of dealing with the destitute poor of the city. Hitherto 
the responsibility was parochial, each parish dealing with 
its own cases, and levying its own rates to meet the cost, 
and, incidentally, resorting to all sorts of expedients to 
prevent persons likely to become a charge on parochial 
funds from entering or settling in their parish. The new 
scheme suggested the combination of all the parishes in the 
city in one area for affording relief, with one building 
instead of 18 in which the destitute and homeless poor 
could be maintained, and one uniform rate levied in each 
parish carried to a common fund out of which the cost of 
relief be met. The advantages urged were that the able 
bodied would be compelled to work, the infirm would be 
well cared for, and the young adequately trained; and 
that considerable expenditure would be saved in upkeep 
of various institutions, and in litigation between parishes 
over persons not definitely settled on them. 

The civic discussion of these proposals and agitation to 
give effect to them occupied a very short time, the Bill 
introduced into Parliament in March 1696 by Sir Thomas 
Day (who was M.P. for Bristol then) being almost at once 
passed and came into operation on 12 May 1696. 

The author of this important new departure in dealing 
with the poor was John Cary, who in 1695 had published 
‘‘An Essay on the State of England in Relation to its 
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Trade, its Poor, and its Taxes, for carrying on the present 
War against France ’’—a book worthy of note for its own 
sake, but also as being the first known book printed and 
issued from a Bristol printing press. The author was 
described as ‘“‘a Merchant in Bristoll’’ and the book was 
printed and issued by W. Bonny, Bristoll, Novem. 1695. 
Early in 1696 Cary issued from Bonny’s press a folio sheet 
entitled “ Proposals for the better maintaining and 
Imploying the Poor of the City of Bristoll. Humbly 
offered to the consideration of the Mayor.’’ Copies of the 
two issues of this sheet are in the British Museum. 

There are some difficulties in reconciling statements 
recorded as to John Cary’s parentage, etc. The Dictionary 
of National Biography says he was a son of the Rev. 
Thomas Cary, vicar of St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol. 
John Latimer says he was a son of Shershaw Cary, who 
was master of the Society of Merchants in 1671. There 
were two vicars of St. Philip and Jacob named Cary, viz. 
Thomas (1675 to 1711) and William (from 1723). The 
Rev. Thomas Cary was married at St. Philip’s church in 
1682. Eight of his children were baptized between 1683 
and 1697 and one of these, John, was born in 1695 and died 
the same year. Our author could not be one of these. 
Latimer’s statement is much more likely to be correct, 
though he does not state his authority. There is no doubt 
that the John Cary who in 1695 wrote the book on trade, 
and in 1696 secured the establishment of the first Board of 
Guardians in England was churchwarden of St. John 
Baptist in 1679 and 1680, and a warden of the Society of 
Merchants in 1683. There are signatures in the St. John’s 
vestry minute book of the dates given, which exactly 
correspond with signatures in a book of letters and 
manuscripts of John Cary in the British Museum. In 
this book there are copies in Cary’s handwriting of his 
proposals for better maintaining the poor, etc., and copies 
of his letters to Edmund Bohun, John Locke and others, 


a 
4B 
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who had wnitten to him concerning his book on trade. 
The originals of these letters to him are in the book, and 
some are addressed to him as “ Mr. John Cary, a Bristol 
merchant at Richards Coffee House near Temple Bar, 
London,” and some to “ Mr. John Cary, Merchant at his 
house at Bristol.’’*8 There is an interesting document in 
this book dated 26 September 1688 signed by Sir Thomas 
Day, mayor, certifying that John Cary was that day 
admitted into the liberties of the staple of Bristol. 

A Mr. John Cary was also a churchwarden of St. Philip 
and Jacob in 1685, and his name appears in the church- 
wardens’ accounts for 1689 as paving a rent of 13s. 4d., 
and again the name of Captain John Cary appears in 
1691-2 as paying the samerent. The rector of St. Philip’s, 
who has kindly furnished this information, tells me that a 
ground rent of 13s. 4d. is still paid to the church by the 
owner of the house and shop on the west corner of Carey’s 
lane, Old Market street. There are also entries in the 
baptismal registers for St. Philip's of six children of John 
Cary between 1680 and 1689. 

John Cary was elected a member of the Corporation of 
the Poor in 1696, and in the minutes he is occasionally 
referred to as “ Capt. Cary.” Further it was the practice 
for individual guardians to pay the weekly allowances to 
the poor in “ their respective parishes ’’ and Cary’s name 
appears as dealing with these in St. Philip and Jacob. I 
think therefore it is clear that John Cary who was church- 
warden of St. John’s in 1679 and 1680 was the same as the 
John Cary who was churchwarden of St. Philip and Jacob 
in 1685, and who isof interest to us from his connexion with 
the old building, and because of the great importance of 
his work in establishing the new system of poor law 
administration in Bristol in 1696, with its first Board of 
Guardians in England, a system which more than a 
century later became general throughout the country. 


38 British Museum, add Mss. 5540. 
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This first Board of Guardians established in Bristol 
included a number of the most prominent of Bristol 
citizens of that day. The first meeting was held in St. 
George’s chapel in the Guildhall on 19 May 1696 and the 
meetings continued to be held there for a couple of years. 

The first chairman, or governor of the Corporation, was 
Samuel Wallis, then mayor; William Swymmer was 
deputy governor, James Harris (merchant), treasurer, and 
Thomas Watkins, ‘‘ Clarke.”’ 

As soon as the more pressing work of the Board had 
been got over, attention was given to the question of 
accommodation for meetings and for a workhouse, and, as 
before indicated, in June 1698 the old mint was purchased. 
The minutes of the Corporation of the Poor in these early 
days are full of interest, but reference can now only be 
made to those relating particularly to the acquisition of 
the old house. It was in December 1697 that, after 
considerable search, it was decided that no building 
could be found “‘ so fit or convenient for the purpose as the 
Mint, nor any place that can be made fit or convenient in 
so little time, or w*® so little charge as the said Mint.” 

Delay arising through the apparent unwillingness of the 
officer in charge of the mint to expedite clearance the 
Corporation of the Poor addressed a petition on 4 April 
1698 to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury praying 
them to “‘ order that the House may be w*® all convenient 
speed delivered up ’ and that the alterations and additions 
made for the purpose of the mint should be left as “it 
will be expensive to his Majesty to put the house in its 
former condition.”” At a subsequent meeting Mr. Cary 
reported that Mr. How acquainted the committee that he 
had no order to deliver up the property, but shortly after 
possession was agreed to and the Corporation then 
appointed a committee to‘ make choice of some convenient 
room therein for the Meeting of this Court for the future 
and to fit it up for that use with what speed they can.” 
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Matters were soon arranged and on 20 October 1698 the 
first meeting of the Corporation of the Poor was held in 
the house. Meetings have been held there continuously 
since, in the first place from 1698 to 1go1r in the old 
Court-room—“ the Greate Parlour wainscotted”’ of Ald- 
worth’s house (plates v1, v1) and since 1goI in the new 
oak panelled board-room, erected to meet the need 
created by the extensive additions to the area and work of 
the guardians by the enlargement of the city in 1898. 
Soon after 1698 the guardians acquired considerable 
premises at the eastern end of the old mint, extending 
from Peter street at the eastern end of St. Peter’s church 
to the river, and for more than a century this formed part 
of the mint workhouse. This property belonged to the 
founder of Pennsylvania, William Penn, and the family 
into which he married, the Callowhills. The Aldworth 
part of the house remained in use as offices and wards, 
sundry necessary alterations being made. But an 
alteration of some importance was made in the old 
court-room in 1851 when the present bay window with its 
stained glass was inserted—in place of a flat or straight 
window as before existing. In connexion with this an 
engraving of the room was issued by John Lavars, 
guardian 1848-51, of Bridge street, Bristol, and dedicated 
to his fellow guardians and “ all former members of that 
Ancient Corporation.”’ This note is appended to it: 
“The above Court Room was restored and the Window 
erected and emblazoned in 1851. John Wetherman 
Esqre Governor, Thos. Field Gilbert, Esqre Deputy 
Governor.” This litho-engraving shows the guardians’ 
seal, the design of which was the work of James Millerd, 
whose plans of the city issued in 1673 are so much valued. 
Millerd was one of the original members elected in 1696, as 
a representative of St. Thomas’ ward. It was at the 
first meeting before referred to that it was arranged that 
at the next following meeting the Corporation should 
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ALDERMEN, 


HESE are to give Notice, Thac the 

‘Right Hononrable the Lorvs of His . 
Magestrrs Treafury, have been pleas'd 

to Send Down for the Benefe of This CITY, ; 

and the Countics Adjacent, One Thoufand \ 

Weight of Silver, Value Three Thoufand Pounds, 

. and Upwards, to the Mint here, to be Coyn'd . 

into the Lawful Coyn of this Kingdom; and tobe i 

| ut in the Hand of fome Able and Sufficient 

Perfon in this CIT Y¥, to Exchange fuch Old ‘ 

| " Clipp’d Sterling Money, as any Perfon will bring 

in, on the Encouragement or Allowance of Five 

Shillings and Two Pence an Ounce, and Six 

Pence an Ounce by way of ‘Recompence; And | 

the Officers of the Mint have Directions to Keep 

an Account of the Deficiency thereof, and alfo 

‘to Pay the like Allowance of Five Shillings and 

i Two Pence an Ounce, and Six Lence Kecom- 

| pence, for fuch Wrought Plate as fhall be brought 
oo in, Purfuant to the Late A of Parliament, as 

h ° foonas fuch Plate fhall be Melted, Effay'd, and { 
| Reduced to Sterling: Which Five Shillings and 

| Two Pence, and Six Pence anQunce, as wellfor — | 

| . Clipp'd Sterling Money, as for Wrought Plate, is 
ie t to be Immediately Paid down. Dated in Briftol, 


: this Fifteenth Day of efuguft, One Thoufand 
. ' Six Hundred Ninety and Six. 


7 "4 BRISTOL: 
be ie ates BS Lf 


Printed by Will. Bonny, in TowersLane, 1696. 
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“consider of a Seal,’’ and, accordingly on 26 May the 
matter came under consideration, and the minutes 
record: ‘ Ordered that the specimen of an Ovall Seal now 
produced being a Hive of Becs with Bees flying about it 
with this Inscription SIGILLUM GUBER: DEP. GUB: ASSIS- 
TENS ET GARDIANS PAUPER CIVITAS BRISTOL, and with 
this motto Hiemis memores Aestate laborant 1696 shall be 
the Seal of this Corporation, and that it be referred 
to Mr. Richard Codrington Mr. James Millerd and Mr. 
Nathaniel Wade to get the same ingraved in some Metta] 
and of such convenient bigness as they shall think fit.” 
On 1g June an entry appears: ‘“‘ Ordered that the copper 
seal now produced being of the Device formerly ordcred 
shall be the Seal of this Corporation.” : 

In December 1697 when the Corporation had made some 
progress in dealing with the destitute poor a note appears 
as to the first medical man voluntarily undertaking the 
care of the poor, viz.: “ It being represented to this Court 
by Mr. Edward Hacket and Mr. James Millerd that Dr. 
Thomas Dover hath offered himself to be Phisitian to the 
new Workhouse gratis this Court doth accept of him as 
such and do order that the said Mr. Hacket and Mr. 
Millerd do give him notice thereof and also that this Court 
doth thank him for y® same.””. Dr. Thomas Dover was 4 
grandson of Robert Dover who instituted the “ Olimpick 
Games,” on Dover's Hill, Weston sub Edge. He was a 
medical practitioner in Bristol from 1696 to 1708. Sir 
Francis Hyett gives some interesting notes about him in 
his article on “‘Annalia Dubrensia.” (Transactions, xlv, 
158). 

Dr. Dover was part owner and second in command of 
the Duke privateer, which with the Duchess, went under 
Capt. Woodes Rogers for a cruising voyage round the 
world in 1708. Hewas in charge of the landing party from 
the Duke, which, when lying off the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, brought off Alexander Selkirk, who had been left 
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on the island for four years and four months. Woodes 
Rogers® says Selkirk was “‘clothed in goat skins and looked 
wilder than the first owners of them.” 

The building was the headquarters from 1699 to 1705 of 
a ‘“‘ Society for reformation of Manners ”’ established at 
the house of Sir John Duddlestone. The members of this 
society pledged themselves “ out of a sense of ye duty wee 
owe to Almighty God and of that due regard we ought to 
have to that holy religion we profess, and of ye prosperous 
and flourishing Estate of the Citty where we live, to do 
in pursuance of his Maj*® severall Proclamations for 
discouraging of Profaneness and Debauchery and for 
suppression thereof for the furtherance and promoting of 
so noble and worthy a work so far as in our several 
stations we are capable.”’ 

As a final note a brief mention may be made of the fact 
that Edward Colston was one of several of the more 
wealthy Bristolians who gave financial assistance to the 
Corporation of the Poor in these early days, in the shape of 
bencfactions of £50, {100 or £200 towards carrying on the 
work. Edward Colston’s gift was {200 and it is recorded 
8 August 1700. He was present at this meeting and re- 
ceived the thanks of the Court for the same, and it was 
ordered that his name be put up in the table of benefactors. 
This still hangs, with others, near the old court-room. 
Benefactors of £100 or more became honorary guardians, 
and in this capacity Edward Colston attended some of the 
meetings in the next few years. 

The new room erected in 1gor is of good design and 
proportions, and is a worthy modern construction in a 
building which has so splendid an old room as the court 
room, and a frontage so full of interest as exemplifying 
domestic exteriors of the fourteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, all happily well preserved and cared for by its 
Poor Law owners of the past two and a quarter centuries. 


394 cruising Voyage round the World, 1718. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION 
OF BRISTOL 


By Miss N. DERMOTT HARDING 


HE oldest archives in Bristol are, as might be expected, 
those of the old churches, where the system of 
keeping original deeds and enrolments of them was fully 
maintained. Westbury, St. Ewen’s and others have older 
documents than any possessed by the Corporation. 
Bristol was originally part of the royal manor of Barton 
with the king for overlord, as appears in Domesday Book. 
He controlled it through his chosen praepositor or reeve 
and its earliest archives would have been crown property, 
to be found today amongst the State archives in the 
Public Record Office. 

It was not until the growing power of the burgage 
holders, the building of the castle, the increasing wealth 
from successful trading and the rise of guilds—especially of 
the Merchant Guild—were established that the borough 
began to develop a separate official life. The rich 
burgesses, headed rather than governed by the reeve, were 
able to obtain charters of privilege from the king their 
overlord. These charters were the earliest city archives. 
They were documents coming in from an outside source, 
and formed the first of the three basic divisions of archives, 
namely those received. The earliest of the Corporation 
archives which has been preserved is the charter? of 1188 
granted by John, Earl of Moretain, son of Henry 1 and 
lord of Bristol and the castle. It is the first of a long 
series of charters and letters patent continuing until 1899, 
when Queen Victoria granted a lord mayoralty to the city. 


1 Charter Series 1, no. 01248, Council House. 
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These royal deeds were written by ecclesiastical scribes, 
often of high rank. An enrolment was kept in the 
royal archives and the document itself by the town. 
They were stored in achest inthe guildhall; then it became 
the custom for the mayor to keep the one or two most 
recent in his own private custody. Later, the town clerk 
kept them all in a series of decorated boxes, After the 
new council house was built in 1827, the chamberlain had 
custody and they were stored, in separate tin boxes, in a 
long drawer of his repository until he had flat green boxes 
made for most of them. Now they are stored in the 
archives department under the town clerk’s supervision. 

Later evidences show that by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the burgesses had arrived at communal 
government, headed by a mayor and two assistants who 
farmed the town, in place of the older manorial rule. In 
practice, the governing body was the Merchant Guild and 
its headquarters was the old guildhall with its chapel of 
St. George adjoining. (Fig. 1). No decds belonging to 
this period have been preserved. The second deed? we 
come to is dated 1293, being a grant of land on Avon bank 
near St. Nicholas church from Walter le Franceys the 
mayor to John de Cheddre and Robert Roper. This 1s 
the first of the second great division of archives—those 
issucd. I'rom 1300 to 1336 the gap-is bridged by four 
more charters.” In 1336, there is the will of John 
Bercham.* A list of dues,*® of about 1340, written on a 
long parchment roll with serrated edges follows and from 
these meagre fragments little can be learned of what 
archives must have existed. 

But in 1344, William de Colford, the recorder, caused 
‘‘the ordinances customs and liberties” made for the 


2 No. oos60(1), Council House, 

3 Charter Series 2, 3, 5,6. Nos. 01205, 01206, 01249, 01207, Council House. 
4 No, 00560(5), Council House. 

8 No, 90566(33)a, Council House. 
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commonalty of Bristol to be recorded and entered in a 
book “together with certain laws, other memoranda and 
divers necessary things to be inviolably kept in perpetual 
remembrance.”® This was the inception of the Little Red 
Book. The undertaking was ratified officially By the 
mayor and very many of his forty-eight councillors with 
the approval of the commonalty. 

From the Little Red Book we learn the early history of 
the town and its constitution, and also of its archives, for 
it contains accounts of civic matters before 1344 and 
continues the entries to1574. Besides the mayor and two 
bailiffs, there were two stewards or seneschals who were 
appointed to keep the common treasure of the town, the 
charters, muniments, records, and all other remembrances 
and things delivered to them.” The recorder and the 
common clerk had the keeping of most of the court rolls as 
well as other briefs, commissions and remembrances,® 
while the counter or tolzey clerk kept those of the 
tolzey.? Most of the charters have been preserved: all 
the rest of the early muniments and records have disap- 
peared except for a few wills and other remains already 
mentioned. But entered in the Little Red Book, enrolled 
as carefully as Monkish scribes enrolled their cartularies, 
are copies of many of the vanished originals, mandates, 
commissions, letters, deeds, accounts, and so forth. The 
book is the first of that largest division of archives—those 
kept for circulation within the bounds of the authority 
itself. It was the official memoranda book or remem- 
brance book of the mayor and his council as governors of 
the city. It has a secondary interest because it is an early 
example of the tendency, which became general after the 
middle of the fourteenth century, to substitute paper for 
parchment in municipal records. The paper of the 


® Little Red Book, Bickley’s transcript, i, 25. 
? [bid., 17 et seq., Bickley’s transcript, p. 46. 
8 Ibid. 9 Tbid. 
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Little Red Book is of foreign manufacture, however, 
importation from France having preceded paper-making 
in England. 

From 1344 to 1381, the original Mss. preserved are as 
few as before. Further charters and letters patent 
continuing the series; some scattered wills and the first of 
the perambulations, a series continuing to 1900, have 
remained. But all the royal deeds, correspondence, 
accounts, etc., have disappeared. Exeter has a fine series 
of royal documents, other than charters, collected and 
bound. Bristol has none. However, the perished 
archives must have been growing in number and im- 
portance for the question of their safe custody came up 
for consideration on 26 June 1381, when it was ordained 
“by advice of the mayor and his fellows, that all the 
records, papers and muniments touching the Commons 
may be in good keeping within the Guildhall or in some 
other privy place under lock, of which the mayor shall 
have one key, and two or three men of the commons 
three other keys, so that every man can have copies of the 
records when need be.’!® With certain exceptions they 
remained in the guildhall till long after the 1704 council 
house was built. 

The Great Orphan Book, originally covered with leather, 
was begun about this time as a register for wills which 
eventually filled three volumes. Half a century later 
comes the Great Red Book, supplementing the Little Red 
Book and containing further copies of letters, property 
deeds and other manuscripts of a much earlier date, whose 
originals must still have been lying in the guildhall chest. 
Then, for 1477, we have a Tolzey Court action book and 
another for 1480. These are the earliest of our court 
records extant, all the rolls, which are of far greater 
importance, having disappeared. These two are remains 


10 (ittle Red Book, 51b. Bickley’s transcript, i, r1ro. 
11 Ricart’s Maitre’s Nalendar, fly-leaf. 
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of the once complete Tolzey Court records of which there 
are other volumes in broken series up to 1757. Its later 
records are not kept at the council house. Ricart’s 
Kalendar, begun in 1479, was absorbed into the city 
archives as a perpetual register of civic officials. Beyond 
proving that the town clerk did much of the writing up of 
the various books, like the Little Red Book and Canynge’s 
audit book of accounts,}# we learn little concerning them 
or their disposal. It appears that the city seals reposed 
in a special casket!® (which later developed into the city 
chest with its attendant clavingers) and that the city 
treasure was kept in a leather bag.44 In 1496, the 
Great White Book, another supplement to the Little Red 
Book, was begun. Three years later, in the royal grant 
making revision of the town’s constitution, full particulars 
are given of the chamberlain’s office and there it is set 
down that the chamberlain “shall well and faithfully keep 
or cause to be kept... . all and all manner of charters, 
evidences, bonds, muniments received or to be received 
by him.’!5 This proves that at least some of the archives 
were in his custody just as was the case with the 
chamberlain of London. 

The bulk of the archives evidently remained in the 
guildhall chest, to which others were added as occasion 
arose. At the closing of St. George’s chapel as a place of 
worship in Henry VIII's reign it became the depository for 
the town archives. This was due, no doubt, to their 
enormous increase at that period, chiefly owing to the 
acquirement, by gift and purchase, of large estates and 
manors which meant additional deeds, increased adminis- 
trative work and enhanced importance. This would seem 
to have led to more careful keeping of the original archives 


12 Ricart’s Matre’s Kalendar, ed. by Lucy Toulmin Smith, p. 79. 
18 Ricart’s Matre’s Kalendar, £. 138b, Council House. 

M4 Tbid., f£. 152, Council House. 

18 Charter series 36, no. 01230, Council House. 
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for it is from this period that they are preserved in some- 
thing approaching completeness. 

The main series are as follows:—Of the first type of 
archives, those received, by far the most important are the 
already mentioned charters. After these comes corres- 
pondence. The earlicst original letter so far found is one 
of Henry viit’s reign written to the mayor by a Frenchman. 
This is a relic of a large and important series of which the 
early part has disappeared. In 1605, all the mayor’s and 
sheriff's correspondence was ordered to be “ wrytten in a 
booke to be provided by the Chamberlen for that purpose 
to remayne in the Towne Clarkes office. And the Letters 
themselves to be bounde upp in a peece of parchmente and 
indorsed severallie in whose tyme of Mayoraltie the same 
were receved and to be safelie keept in some chest under the 
Clavengers kays in the Tollzey. And the like order to be 
observed for all other Letters hereafter to be receaved of 
like quallytie from the Lordes of the counsell, or any 
others, And that the answer of every such letter, shalbe 
written under the coppye of every such letter; in the sayd 
paper booke; And that the Mayor for the tyme being, 
which shall make default in commaunding this order to be 
performed shall forfayte and paye to the Chamberlen to 
the use of the Mayor and Comynaltie the some of tenne 
poundes.’6 This order remained in force and, in 
addition, certain letters of importance were entered in 
the Council proceedings. The only letter book of the 
series I have found 1s one dated 1746-52. Others must 
be amongst the town clerk’s archives. The chamberlain’s 
and treasurer’s letter books have been kept with care 
from 1739, though the files of original letters received are 
imperfect. 

Belonging to this type of archives are the thousands of 
title deeds, from Tudor times to the present day, on which 
the city’s rights of property rest. Here also belong all 


18 Ordinances, 8 October 1605, f. 28-29. 
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other grants, exchanges and original instruments made to 
the city. They were kept by the chamberlain in bundles 
and parcels stored in boxes, presses and drawers which 
were always overflowing. ‘They were the most trouble- 
some of all the records, continually being reported in 
disorder, as will appear shortly. Nevertheless they were, 
and are, more necessary and more often wanted than any 
other of the archives. 

Then there are the various Acts of Parliament obtained 
and all the groups of archives which arose under them. 
Those dealing with finance and real estate were ad- 
ministered and their documents stored by the chamberlain 
or treasurer, the others by the town clerk, who also had 
charge of the rate and assessment books following on their 
early custody by the mayor himself. 

All the vouchers to account are of the archives received 
type. A perfect series of them begins in the sixteenth 
century and continues to the present day, forming the 
basis of the account books and completing the perfection 
of the Corporation archives for the chamberlain’s or 
treasurer’s departments. It is noteworthy that in almost 
all towns thecash book, ledger and voucher series have been 
and are well kept. They were tied into packets and stored 
in small wooden boxes, one box for each year. The boxes 
grew larger as the contents increased and were replaced 
about the middle of the nineteenth century by tin deed 
boxes which have also grown in size until today the 
surplus thousands of vouchers are kept in files and parcels. 

The second type, archives issued, are all the counterpart 
deeds, bonds, leases, agreements and conveyances, which 
form the basis of the rentals and are often of more use for 
questions of right and title than the title deeds them- 
selves. They were kept like the deeds already mentioned. 
Enrolments were sometimes made of documents issued, 
like the apprentice and burgess books which stood as 
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duplicates of the certificates handed over. The copies of 
all correspondence sent out have already been dealt with. 

The third class of archives, those maintained by and for 
the sole use of the Corporation, has its source in the Little 
Red Book. This was revised at intervals and the revisions 
resulted in a double series of ordinance books. The 
current original was kept by the mayor at his own 
residence. Up to 1612, he sent it, after six months of 
office, to the person whom he thought “ in his conscience” 
would be the next mayor.?” After 1612, he kept it until 
the new mayor was chosen and then handed it over to him 
in St. George’s chapel as part of the ceremony upon 
election day.1® The duplicate copy was kept in “ ye 
Townclerkes office.’”!2 When the custom came to an end, 
they were all storedin the treasurer’s repository. In 
1598, the Common Council had their whole proceedings 
entered in a vellum covered book and this was the first of 
a series continuing today. In 1736, it was decided that 
the Chamberlain should prepare a book in order that the 
town clerk might keep minutes as well, a series which has 
lasted to the present time.”° At first the books were kept 
in the city chest; in 1751, a press was provided for them 
in the committee room of the council house; after 1836 
the early ones were kept in the treasurer’s repository and 
those subsequent to the Municipal Corporations Act by 
the town clerk. In 1822 an index of the books for over 
a century earlier?* was prepared by the solicitors. It has 
often been suggested that there must have been proceed- 
ing books before 1598, but the backs of the volumes are 
numbered and lettered in contemporary writing and the 
one for that year is marked no.1, Further, when numbers 


17 Common Council Proceedings, 2, 9 Feb. 1612, f. 32. 

18 Thid. 

9 Jbid., 5, 3 Jan. 1653, f. 56. 

20 Jhid., Vol. 1722-38, 25 Sept. 1736, f. 448. 

21 Minutes of Common Council, 20 July 1751. 

2 Ordinances (Chamberlain’s copy) 1798-1834, 24 Aug. 1822, f. 274. 
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Plan (February 1795) of alterations to St. Ewen’s Church, Bristol, 
showing Incorporation with Council House 
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1-10 had to be produced as evidence in a case being tried 
in London in March of 1734, no. 10 was the current volume 
begun in 1722 and so, working backwards, brings us again 
to the 1598 volume as no. 1.“ __ It is not likely that there 
were earlier ones. The Little Red Book and its supple- 
ments took their place. 

As the business of the Corporation grew, it was found 
impossible to deal with it fully at council meetings and 
the practice of forming committees became an estab-. 
lished part of local government. There are a number of 
miscellaneous committees’ minute books from 1702. 
The first begin in 1725, being the books of the surveyors 
of the city lands committee which continued to meet until 
1836, combining the work afterwards done by the finance 
committee (changing in 1902 to the estates and general 
purposes committee) and the city land and improvement 
committee, or the Bristol improvement committee, or 
the Bristol sanitary and improvement committee. These 
form an unbroken series of archives supported by 
supplementary sub-committee books, report books, cash 
books, real estate deeds, vouchers, etc. This exemplifies 
all the numerous committees which now exist, each with 
its own archives, forming divisions of that main group— 
the council archives. Though the town clerk prepared 
these books, he did not always keep them, for those of 
committees concerning finance or real estate were in the 
chamberlain’s or treasurer’s custody, as were all the 
account books and most of the deeds of all committees. 
In London, too, there was no more settled division. 

Next come court archives. I have mentioned the 
records of the Tolzey or Sheriff’s Court and explained that 
none of the court rolls written on parchment survive, 
though many towns have them from the thirteenth 
century. Of the old civic courts we have Mayor’s Court 
action books from the ninth year of Elizabeth to 1658, 

23 Common Council Proceedings, vol. 1722-38, 11 March 1734, f. 374-377. 
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and order books, rule books and proceedings for the 
Court of mayor and aldermen from 1653-1836. The 
great Court of Orphans, if one includes the books of wills, 
has a broken series of records from the fourteenth century 
to 1700. The Staple Court books are fairly complete from 
1509 to 1678 and there are a few volumes belonging to 
other courts, like that of Conscience. These were kept 
for the most part in the tolzey, having been moved there 
from the guildhall. They were written up by the town 
clerk and the stewards or clerks of the courts concerned. 
Both they and the Sessions Records, which were originally 
written up by the recorder and of which we have books 
from 1595 to 1802, came afterwards into the chamber- 
lain’s charge.** Then they were stored away and 
forgotten. When the Record Commissioners visited 
Bristol in 1915 they made special mention of this 
unfortunate disappearance, and attributed it to the riots* 
of 1831. In the spring of 1925 we had the pleasure of 
finding about 125 volumes in their unknown hiding place 
and were able to re-establish the series, though they are 
even now sadly incomplete. 

Then there are the departmental records. Of the town 
clerk’s I am not in a position to speak, but the treasurer’s 
are now well on the road to established order. Here we 
have the mayor’s audit books, the earliest extant being 
for 1532. They continue in almost unbroken series to 
1785, being supplemented by certain volumes of chamber- 
lain’s cash accounts or day books and many miscellaneous 
accounts. By an ordinance of Elizabeth’s reign,* the 
audit books were kept, when completed, in a chest with 
three locks of which the mayor had one key, an alderman 
the second and a councillor the third. The chamberlain 
kept merely the feet of the accounts as a remembrance 

%4 Ordinances, 26 Oct. 25 Eliz. f. 16b. C.C. Proceedings, 2, 2 March 1629. 
Ibid..3 6 April 1641. 


2% Royal Commission on Public Records, i, pt. 2, 103. 
26 Ordinances, 30 April, 14 Eliz. f. 9. 
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book. Later they all came back to the chamberlain’s 
office and have remained there ever since. With 
these are the city rentals containing particulars of all 
leases and rents of city and country lands. They date 
from 1561 and continue to the present day, supplemented 
by the official surveys. Sporadic attempts were made to 
improve city account keeping and, in 1669,?’ the chamber- 
lain was ordered to continue the keeping of a ledger book 
and a cash book as had been done before. In 1692, a 
committee was formed to go into the whole question of 
city book-keeping and, in the following year,?® the 
chamberlain had delivered to him a journal, ledger, and 
cash book, which established three new series of financial 
archives, perfect from that time onwards. There is also 
a series of receipt books from 1651 to 1826. The number 
of account books has multiplied enormously with the 
growth of the committee system and the opening of new 
departments. The market books form such a new 
division; and the charity books, until they were handed 
over to the charity trustees, formed another. There were 
also all the town dues and mayors dues accounts which, 
though they were abolished, have left us a very perfect 
set of account books. All of these were kept by the 
chamberlain, being produced to the council and the 
auditors when required. Until the Act of 1835, the 
chamberlain kept the apprentice and burgess books which 
were enrolled by him in the tolzey during the morning 
hours of business.” The two old series, from 1532 and 
1558 respectively, remained in the treasurer’s keeping 
after that date while the town clerk began a new series in 
accordance with the Act.*! 

In this brief summary I have not attempted to describe 

27 Common Council Proceedings, 6, 8 June 1669, f. 193. 

28 Thid., 1687-1762, 27 Sept. 1692, f. 87. 

2% Jbtd., 5 Dec. 1693, f. 102. 


30 Jbid., 3, 2 Mar. 1629. 
3l Municipal Corporations Act 1835, p. 643. 
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all the ramifications of the great structure represented by 
the archives and of which they are the framework—the 
structure begun in that ‘“‘ time out of mind”’ so often 
referred to in the council books and still building today. 
I have not attempted to describe the examples chosen in 
their catalogue order but only tried to point out some 
Significant parts of the framework and to tell something 
of its construction. We will now go back to Henry vit1’s 
reign to see how the question of storage has been dealt 
with. 

The chest in the guildhall being wholly insufficient for 
the enormously increased archives, St. George’s chapel 
was utilized. It, or more probably the closet opening 
from it, became a sort of dumping ground for deeds and 
papers which overflowed from the chests on to the floor 
in much confusion. There was only one “ poore woman ’’? 
to keep the chapel, the guildhall and “the Streete 
adioyninge clean.”” She was paid 6s. 8d. a year, and it is 
unlikely that she would have touched the city documents, 
which continued to accumulate in disorder. The same 
story was repeated in many English towns. In 1551, 
the new council house or tolzey was built but, as the 
officials’ quarters remained, for a time at least, at the 
guildhall, so did the archives. On 16 March 1625, it 
was decided that one of the aldermen, certain members of 
the council and “‘ Mr. Town Clerke...... doe begin on 
Monday next to meet att St. George’s Chapell, in the 
afternoone and doe remove all writinges and evidences 
which their remaine into the Armory House, and there- 
upon doe give order to have sufficient Presses and boxes 
made in St. George’s Chappell for placing the Evidences 
there againe, and that they be sorted and Devided in 
competent boxes and chests apart,...... And that 
they Doe prepare a Parchment booke for inrolling of all 


83 Common Council Proceedings, 2,29 Mar. 1621, f. 116. 
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such Towne Evidences and other things as they shall 
think expedient. ..... “— 

It is probable that the oldest were not fully sorted, 
that others were chosen out to be removed to the council 
house or tolzey and the rest left to be stored away, for on 
g April 1633, other aldermen and councillors with the 
town clerk were “‘ appointed and desired to peruse the old 
Records and writinges now remayning in St. George's 
Chappell in the Presses there to take notice of them and 
sorte them into order, and to take a course to have them 
safely laid up in Chestes under Locke and key and this 1s 
to be donne at convenient times twixt this and Christmas 
next,’ 

Following a decision to have all records brought into 
the tolzey, the town clerk and steward were required to 
see this done in 1641." If the order was ever carried out 
it was not adhered to, for six years later a new order was 
issued that all records and books belonging either to the 
mayor's or to the tolzey Court “‘ and all books concerning 
the Cittie revenues or Landes shall be brought in and kept 
in the Tolsey of Bristol and not elsewhere, unless such as 
shall be from time to time laide up in the Guildhall 
Chappell and Closett thereto belonging.’’8* Once again 
the town clerk and steward were appointed to execute the 
order. It meant that the guildhall was used by the 
chamberlain for storing property deeds and, possibly, 
vouchers to account. I think it likely that the earliest 
were put back there to make room in the chamberlain’s 
office for later ones more in request. The chamberlain 
thus had the custody of a very great number of books, 
documents and papers, though the town clerk was 
recognized as keeper of the administrative archives. 
The note written inside Ricart’s Kalendar tells us that in 


33 Common Council Proceedings, 2, 16 March 1625, f. 136. 
34 Tbid., 3, 9 April 1633. 
35 [o:d., 3, 6 April 1641. 
38 Thid., 4, 1 May 1647. 
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1621 he was considered custodian although only a few 
books were actually in his office. The entry runs:— 

“A trew and perfect note of all books, registers, and 
old records as are remayning in the charge & keppinge of 
the Towne Clerck at his studye in the Councell Chamber, 
taken the 24th day of Januarie 1621, Anno Regni Domini 
Regis Jacobi nunc Anglie etc. decimo nono, tempore 
maiorati Roberto Rogers and belonging to the Cittye. 

James Dier. 
I. This very booke called the Register or Mr. Maior’s 
Kalendar. 

The old Register of Wills covered with leather. 

Item the great redd booke. 

Item an old Register of Recognizances with two lockes, 

Item a parchment booke of the Gaunts charters. 

Item a parchment booke for recoveryes. 

Item a new register of wills covered with vellum. 

Item a like Register for recognizances,’’®? 
‘The fifth book is interesting. The Corporation has 
only one of the title deeds of the Gaunts’ Hospital, an 
earlier royal grant.% Apparently, this enrolled cartulary 
took their place. How, or when, it was lost is not known, 
but before Alderman Barker could write his book on the 
Lord Mayor’s Chapel, the Corporation had to obtain a 
new manuscript Cartulary made out from the original 
deeds at Wells.™ 

On 7 June 1664 another proof of the town clerk’s 
responsibility appears. The new charter was brought 
into the council house and was delivered to “‘ the Towne 
Clarke to bee kept in his custody as the former Charters 
and other records of the City are.’ It was he who, two 
years later, had to translate these charters into English 
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and write them in a vellum book which still exists.“ 


But it was the financial and executive archives of the 
chamberlain’s office which were more numerous and were 
chiefly the ones which overflowed into St. George's 
chapel. The disorder there led in 1699 to another 
inspection of the records, writings and evidences that they 
might be disposed of in such order as was thought best.“ 
It is significant that both town clerk and chamberlain 
were to assist. A certain Richard Hassell was employed 
to settle the writings in question and was paid {£30 for it, 
while the vice-chamberlain and Mr. Humphry Hancock 
had {10 each,* 

The root of the trouble lay in lack of room and lack ofa 
full time custodian. When the corner house next the 
council house was pulled down in 1702 and the latter 
enlarged to that extent in 1703-4, the extension led the 
Corporation to contemplate giving up St. George’s chapel, 
the old council chamber, the guildhall and the old armoury 
for a place of public entertainment.“ But it was never 
done. The extra accommodation they gave continued 
to be fully used. St. George’s chapel was the scene of 
public functions for a long time to come. In 1720, it 
was wainscotted to provide a more handsome setting. 
The occupation of the new council house did lead to 
re-organization in certain directions, for in 1713 the office 
of chamberlain came up for consideration, which resulted 
in amended articles being drawn up for its holder. In one 
of these he is required ‘‘ to well and safely keepe all city 
Books Deeds Evidences Records Writeings Accounts and 
papers delivered him or to come into his custody by 
reason of his office or which belonged to the city.” 

4! ford., f. 115. 
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Successive chamberlains took this charge very seriously. 
Unfortunately, one cannot say as much for the town 
clerk’s attitude since, in 1721, the mayor had to report 
to Council that a charter was lost. 

Arising out of the chamberlain’s promises, there was a 
rather pathetic incident in 1733 when he, being at 
that time an old and enfeebled man, felt himself unable 
to do his duty by the deeds in his charge, which were 
again getting disordered. One of the aldermen petitioned 
‘Council on his behalf and a committee was appointed to 
“inspect and peruse the writings of all the Estates & 
Lands belonging to the City” and so relieve the chamber- 
lain and maintain the documents in order for his 
successors.*” But business was ceaselessly increasing and 
the number of books, deeds and papers ever mounting. 
The danger of loss or damage grew in proportion. In 1751 
the Common Council books were moved, for safety, into 
a press in the committee room under the direction of the 
town clerk or his deputy;® while in 1756, an apartment 
in the vestry room of the mayor’s chapel was fitted up for 
the reception of such records as were thought proper to 
be lodged there.*® They were never sent to it, however. 
It seems as if there was a growing tendency for them to be 
stored in the chamberlain’s office. That officer was 
always the trustee for documents deposited with the 
Corporation, though this was partly due to their being, as 
a rule, property deeds.°° Further, in 1785, the Council 
ordered that “the Latin Manuscript Bible now in the 
‘Chamberlain’s office be forthwith sent to the Public 
Library in this City and there deposited with the other 
Books and Manuscripts belonging to the Corporation.’ 


47 Common Council Proceedings, 1722-38, f. 321. 
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This undefined guardianship had ill consequences and 
an effort was made to settle the matter in 1788. The 
town clerk was ordered “ to take possession of all Records. 
Books, Papers, Manuscripts, etc., belonging to the 
Corporation and deposit the same in safe and proper 
places & keep the keys thereof & that no Person what- 
soever be allowed reference thereto but members of the 
Common Council & that an inventory be taken of the 
same with an index thereto as soon as conveniently may 
be.’’5*. The misuse hinted in this curt order may account 
for the loss of some early archives. We have not found 
any of these contemporary inventories but I hope that 
one or two may yet occur amongst the town clerk's 
archives for they would be of enormous help in estab- 
lishing original series. 

About this time the question of accommodation had 
been raised again and again. St. Ewen’s was consolidated 
with Christ Church as a preliminary and, in 1788, an Act 
of Parliament obtained “for widening and rendering 
commodious a certain street called Broad Street, within 
the City of Bristol, and for enlarging the Council House 
and Guildhall of the said City, and providing public offices. 
thereto, and Repositories for the Books, Papers and Re- 
cords of the said City.”” The superintendence of the work 
was Carricd out some years later by the chamberlain, who 
kept a memorandum book of its progress.*3 (Figs. 2, 3). 
From this and from entries in the cash books we learn that 
the tower of St. Ewen’s church was lowered and the graves 
vaulted over for the purpose of making three repositories 
one above the other, besides one other opening off the 
Chamberlain’s office on the first floor. This idea was 
incorporated in the building of the new council house, 
opened in 1827. (Fig. 4). In addition to the repositories 
the new house had garrets, large rooms under the roof 


82 Common Council Proceedings, 1783-1790, f. 252. 
63 No. 00228 (22). 
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covering the whole floor space of the building. These 
were portioned out between the chamberlain and town 
Clerk, the former having thelarger share, and inthe wooden 
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Fig. 3 


Plan (February 1795) of alterations to St. Ewen’s Church, Bristol, 
showing incorporation with Council House 


presses built round the walls the older books and deeds 
were kept much as they used to be in St. George’s chapel. 
The floor was covered with chests containing different 
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classes of archives such as those of the various charities. 
From this time forward the successive chamberlains, 
chiefly because of their deep interest in the matter, 
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Fig. 4 
Plan (1823) of Council House, Bristol 


became official custodians of the Corporation archives in 


addition to those of their own department. 
Then came the Municipal Corporations Act, sweeping 
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away the old constitution, breaking down the old close 
Corporations, opening up the provinces, and giving local 
authorities a national outlook. The commissioners’ 
survey of the country led directly to new connexions 
between the State and its boroughs, not the least of which 
was the awakened knowledge that local affairs were of 
national importance. A growing interest in and regard 
for all local institutions was the result. These being 
founded on local archives, they too were for the first time 
regarded from a national point of view. 

In Bristol, the new finance committee had as one of its 
functions superintendence of the Corporation archives. 
An inventory of all muniments and property was begun 
in 1836 and continued the following year. The Reports 
of the Historical Mss. Commission fostered this new 
interest, which becomes increasingly evident. The late 
H. W. Stevenson, one of the foremost commissioners, was 
asked to give an estimate for calendaring the archives*4 
just as he was to do for Gloucester. The estimate was 
not approved, but six years later Mr. Bickley of the 
British Museum was employed to make an index, des- 
criptive catalogue and translation of the ancient books and 
documents as well as supervising repair of some of the 
books.®5 A special committee was formed, a sum of 
money voted, the Lzttle Red Book was published, the 
Great Red Book was repaired and a transcript of the 
Great White Book almost completed. After Mr. Bickley’s 
death the work lapsed. 

In 1902 a return of archives was made to the Local 
Records Commission and in the same year the finance 
committee became the estates and general purposes 
committee, continuing their supervision of the archives. 
The old St. Ewen’s tower repositories had been removed 
when the council house was altered in 1883, leaving only 


54 Common Council Proceedings, no. 14, f. 104-5. 
5 Common Council Proceedings, no. 15, f. 409. 
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three smaller repositories beside the side staircase. The 
attics were full to overflowing when, in 1912, the commit- 
tee had two modern strong rooms built for the town 
clerk's department, to be followed by others, behind the 
1827 council house, for the treasurer. One of the latter 
was set apart for the most ancient archives so that they 
might be housed in more security than ever before in the 
history of the Corporation. This was partly the result of 
a long desired course of action due to the treasurer's 
interest in their well-being and partly the result of the 
Royal Commission on Public Records, which made asurvey 
of records generally, criticized and reported on the state in 
which they found all collections, and presented their 
conclusions as to steps which ought to be taken for the 
safeguarding of national and local archives. Lack of 
proper accommodation and lack of a proper custodian 
were the most frequent criticisms. Since that enquiry 
many towns have followed the example of the State with 
its Public Record Office, and of the Guildhall, London, with 
its clerk of the records and the department under him. 
Gloucester employed Mr. H. W. Stevenson to calendar 
their archives; those of Exeter were done by Mr. Stuart A. 
Moore and a special clerk has care of them under the town 
clerk’s interested supervision, A Record Society has been 
founded with publication of these and other local archives 
as its aim. for over eleven years Dr. F. H. Fowler has 
been arranging, cataloguing, and taking charge of those of 
Bedfordshire. Vhe Red Cross Society have appointed 
two lady custodians for their Records Office in London. 
Westminster and London County Council have made 
similar appointments. This is to mention only a few 
examples. 

Quite recently State legislation concerning the custody 
of Manor Court records has been passed. I think there 
will be legislation one day for all archives on the same 
lines asin France. Bristol, with a wealth of them, second 
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only to London, decided to forestall this legislation 
by having the city archives put in complete and final order. 
The work was begun at the end of 1924 under the city 
treasurer, and is continued now under the town clerk. 
The following facts give some idea of theirextent. With- 
out taking into account printed books of reference and 
the small strong rooms adjoining certain of the offices, 
there are at the present time nine rooms full of the 
Corporation archives—full from floor to ceiling, and in 
some cases overfull to the extent of inconvenience. The 
average number of letters received by the town clerk in 
one year is 12,980. The Corporation has been storing 
archives for 800! 

This ordering of the records of the Corporation is the 
primary work of an archives department, but there is 
another, quite as important, activity, that of meeting the 
requirements of students. In former times there was a 
very jealous guarding of both books and documents. 
The old close Corporation admitted no_ searchers. 
They subscribed handsomely to Barrett’s History of 
Bristol®® but refused Seyer access to the charters.5? It was 
not until after the publication of his book that their 
attitude began slowly to change. For his Memoirs of 
Bristol (1821) Seyer was allowed almost free acess to the 
archives and he was followed by many other students, 
By the time the late John Latimer began to publish his 
annals access was easily obtainable, with the result that 
the privilege was sometimes abused and there arose the 
need for an archives room where searchers could work 
under supervision, and definite rules, and the proper use 
of the records safeguarded. Since the end of 1924 about 
200 applications from persons wishing to consult the 
Bristol archives have been dealt with, and there have been 
over one hundred visits to the council house from persons 
living as far off as Washington, U.S.A., Jamaica, and 
Mesopotamia. 


56 Minutes of Common Council, 12 April 1788. 
57 Seyer’s Bristol Charters, 1812, preface, p. ix. 
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THE PITHAY, BRISTOL 


NORMAN POTTERY AND WALL! 
By JOHN E. PRITCHARD, F.S.A. 


HE view which forms the frontispiece to this paper is 
reproduced from a drawing by Edward Cashin, a 
gifted architectural artist, resident in Bristol at the early 
part of last century. The drawing was made exactly a 
century ago; it has long been in the writer’s possession and 
has never been published. (Plate 1). Cashin executed 
many sketches of old buildings in the city at that time for 
George Weare Braikenridge, whose portfolios were 
bequeathed to us some years since, but the contents of 
which are not generally known. 

This picture represents the entrance to the district 
known as ‘‘ The Pithay ”’ in days gone by, which I venture 
to think was probably the most historically interesting 
spot within the ancient walls of the city. 

The peep through the gap on the north side of Wine 
street—formerly known as Wynch_ street*—fascinates 
one’s imagination in no ordinary degree, for the nook 
below the turning was famed for long years past on account 
of the stately house with pargetted front, bearing the 
Brewers’ Arms, which stood at the top of the slope; and 
the picturesque double row of small gabled half-timber 
houses below, erected during that wonderful period of 
domestic architecture in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
beauty and quaintness of which few, probably, of those 


1 Read at the Bristol evening meeting, 1 February ro2o. 
2The name of the pillory that formerly stood in the middle of this thorough- 
fare. 
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present ever gazed upon as the whole of the dwellings 
were demolished’ nearly thirty years ago. (Plate 11). 

This district is said to have been anciently named 
Aylward’s street ,* after a Bristol family of the thirteenth 
century, but it has been known to most of us, as well as to 
many generations past, as the Pithay, “ puit-hey ” or 
“* well-close.”’ 

There is no evidence, from the earlier authorities, to 
show when this suburb sprung into existence, though 
Seyer the Bristol historian thinks the site was probably 
first built upon before the thirteenth century; and 
although we only recognize the sloping street by this 
familiar name, at one time the Pithay included a larger 
district and must have been an important suburb, really a 
place of public recreation and fashionable resort. 

Edward Shaw, who held the living of Christ Church in 
1618, had a rectory house in the Pithay granted to him, so 
that the neighbourhood was more than respectable in the 
seventeenth century.® 

Further, the Bristol poll-Book of 1812, which is the 
earliest to record the addresses of electors, enumerates, in 
the Pithay, an unusual number of traders for the size of 
that locality. There were in that year a baker, four tailors, 
a currier, a felt-maker, a hooper, three cordwainers, a 
broker, a pewterer, a stationer, a bookbinder, and of 
course, a jeweller. 

A century ago a pie-man carried on what was un- 
doubtedly a lucrative trade there, for amongst the 
Braikenridge papers is a coloured caricature (plate 111) of 
a character styled 


8 The destruction is particularly described later in this paper. 

4 Robert Aylward is frequently mentioned in the Patent Rolls of the early 
years of Henry m1 and Richard Avlward was mayor in 1233-4, about which 
date Aylward’s Gate and the town wall along the course of the Froom were 
probably constructed. 

5 Todav we may see the somewhat recently erected parish room belonging 
to Christ Church, half way down the slope, on the south side. 
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Richd. Hardwidge Esq. 
alias 
‘*Dickey-All-Hot, Hot !”’ 
The only Manufacturer to their Majesties the Public 
of the 
‘Royal Jacks’ & “ Patent Apple Dumplings ” 
at his celebrated ‘‘ Eating-Rooms ”’ in the 

Pithay. 

The early directories record that Hardwidge also kept 
an eating house on St. James’ Back between 1818 and 1830 
and in 1834 he was a “ genuine fritter maker,” at the more 
select site, ‘‘ No rr under the Bank.”’ 

Below these gabled dwellings two ancient public houses 
—the old ‘ Friendship Inn” and the “ Blue Bowl ’”’— 
formerly offered many attractions, and at the foot of the 
declivity stood the first Baptist meeting room in Bristol, 
erected in the year 1653. 

In addition to beer and religious teaching, good water 
was very necessary, and the Wellin the Pithay must have 
been a very important one, as William Wyrcestre 
described it quite fully.® 

Barrett,’ tells us there was a public pump for the use of 
the citizens; O'Neill sketched it for Mr. Braikenridge in 
1821, and in a pamphlet entitled The Pipes, Pumps, and 
Conduits of Bristol, issued under the nom-de-plume of 
“The Writer ’’’® in 1853, it is described as a very mean 
and insignificant object though a most vencrable pump. 
It was a popular draw-well that provided the dwellers in 
the Elizabethan houses and others near by, and also their 
gardens if they had any, with a very plentiful supply 

In September 1g00 when the contractors were cutting 
an underground trench across the open space opposite the 
old Baptist chapel, then still standing at the bottom of 

6 Dallaway, Bristow, p. 6S, 


7W., Barrett, History of Bristol, 1780, p. ror, 
§ Joseph Leech, of the Bristol Limes. 
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the Pithay, the base of the ancient well was struck into 
by the workmen. The well was at the rear of one of the 
houses on the eastern side and was covered in by a shed 
after it was closed about thirty-seven years ago. 

It must have been fully 50 feet deep, for at 47 feet from 
the street level a number of pottery vessels were found 
lying upon a thick deposit of mud. It was evident that the 
well was filled up before it was closed, but it must have 
contained at that time many feet of silt, which any 
saved the vessels from being smashed. 

The well was built of dry walling, which, however, did © 
not continue quite to the bottom. It was circular at the 
mouth,and measured five feet in diameter, but increased 
in size towards the base, where the masonry was more oval 
in shape. A wooden bucket and some octagonal and 
round wooden pipes were also found. 

Six water pitchers were found, four being of red ware 
in almost perfect condition, measuring about Io ins. high; 
one buff, 84 ins. high, and another glazed but damaged, 
about 7ins. high. Mr. (now Sir) Hercules Read considered 
they belonged to about the fourteenth century. 

In his “‘ Itinerary,’ William Wyrcestre gives an account 
of the “ Pyttey,’’ as it appeared at the end of the fifteenth 
century, when it was enclosed, and had two gates, the 
lower called ‘‘ Pyttey-yate ”’ being ten yards from the 
bridge across the river Frome. This gate, which defended 
the Pithay during the wars of Charles I and was guarded 
by two ordnance, was demolished in 1764. 

_ The following note appeared in Felix Farley's Bristol 
Journal in October 1757 :—“‘ Saturday, an old void house 
on st. James S Back, near Pithay Gate, tumbled into the 
river.’ 

- It is generally known that the original wall of the city 
encompassed the four cross streets, with gateways at the 
termini, and that Geoffrey of Coutances was probably the 
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builder of Bristol castle, which the historian Hunt 
describes concisely :® 

** stood on the rising ground of the isthmus that connected 
the town with the rest of Gloucestershire: it held the only 
road by which Bristol could be approached by land; it 
commanded the harbour, and, having a river on either side, 
was well furnished with water defences. What the 
bishop’s castle was like we are not told, though it is said to 
have been of exceeding strength in 1088. To Geoffrey 
too must probably be attributed the building of the outer 
wall of the town, that started from the Newgate at the 
North-west corner of the castle, marked by some houses in 
Castle Mill Street, still called ‘ under Newgate,’ and that 
followed the course of the Frome to the bridge at the end 
of Christmas Street.” 

It may be assumed then, that the Pithay district in 
ancient days took in the land between the first and second 
walls, and stretched from the ancient or upper Pithay gate 
to St. John’s arch, which formerly stood at the end of 
St. John’s street. This small arch, known as the ‘“‘ Blind 
gate,’’ was the last visible remnant of the ancient town 
wall and was, as recorded in my Notes! of the year, 
demolished in 1grr. 

Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons acquired the greater part of the 
property in the Pithay about 1897 for an extension of their 
factory, and immediately set about the demolition of the 
houses and other buildings. In the course of this work 
the foundation of the Norman wall was opened up, as was 
expected, and it is interesting to see the variation in the 
line of this defence," as indicated on the Ordnance map. 
(Plate Iv). 

The plan of this district clearly shows the line of the 
inner or first wall of defence, and the site of the upper 

® William Hunt, Bristol (Historic Town Series), 1895, p. 15. 


10 Tyans. B.G.A.S., XXXv, 96, and illustrations. 
11 This new line was kindly given to me by Mr. H. Dowling, clerk of works 


to Messrs. J. S. Fry. 
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Pithay gate which stood slightly lower down the slope than 
marked by the Ordnance Survey, and also the site of the 
Nether Pithay gate and the bridge over the river Frome, 
now covered over. Some traces of the foundations of 
these have been discovered from time to time under 
Messrs. Fry’s buildings during extensions to their factory. 

The Norman foundations were discovered intact the 
whole distance from St. John’s slope to the Pithay, and 
with the exception of a short length—abutting on the 
Pithay—the entire stretch of walling was destroyed. In 
no part was the remaining masonry standing over 8 feet 
in height, but the thickness, which was not consistently 
regular, as in the case of most Roman masonry, was 
found to average 6 feet. 

This stretch of walling comprised about 370 feet, and 
included the crumbling base of the Tower, which Seyer,!* 
Writing in 1821, refers to as a well tower. He says: “A 
short distance before you come to St. John’s churchyard 
is still to be seen a semi-circular tower (but mutilated) 
projecting outward from the wall, and now forming part of 
a house in Tower Lane, probably so called from this very 
TOWED. 2. ok Se hs within is a deep well, for the secunty 
of which, perhaps, the tower was built. The well lies under 
the front shop, close to the town wall, which 1s even 
hollowed out, in a small degree, to make room for it.”’ 

The tower, which had a diameter of 23 feet 6 inches, was 
examined very carefully to the lowest foundations, but 
no traces of a well, or of any water supply, could be found. 
Two deep wells, however, existed without the wall!® and 
these, doubtless, were sunk for the supply of the city. 
The nearest well, 8 feet distant, was 3 {t. 6ins. diameter 
and had a depth of 65 feet; the other, 15 ft. off, was Oft. 
across and 120 feet deep; neither being connected with 
the tower. The correct line of the wall between the 


12 Samuel Seyer, Memoirs of Bristol, 1821, i, 266. 
13 These wells are now marked on the Ordnance plan. 
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points referred to, however, in many places is fully 12 
feet farther north-east than that marked on the Ordnance 
map. 

All traces of the original height of the wall must have 
long disappeared, probably since the last dwellings were 
erected upon the lineof what is known to us as Tower lane. 
Externally the masonry was found to be carried down toa 
considerably greater depth in some places than others, the 
extreme outer portion always resting upon the red sand- 
stone foundation, whilst the inner face was built against 
the mass of red marl. 

There was evidently a ditch below the wall at this spot, 
and the land beyond sloped down to the winding waters 
of the Frome, where the outer wall of defence was erected. 
It is well to note that the local firestone had been used 
throughout, in building, and the wall was not “faced”’ on 
either side. This did not run on to a definite termination, 
having been disturbed at some earlicr period, but the 
position of the upper Pithay gateway was found to be on 
the site now marked on the plan. 

I have now to record some interesting extracts which 
my old friend, the late John Latimer, copied from original 
documents specially for me, knowing I was engaged on the 
Pithay excavations from 1897 onwards, and they have not 
been referred to previously or printed. They throw 
interesting side-lights upon occupation by those early 
inhabitants during a period of two and a half centuries, 
prior to the erection of the Elizabethan houses already 
referred to. 

1286 Thos de Lyons to Thos de Weston, Grant of a 
house beyond the Gate, and the land behind the house, 
which is called Piscina (a Fishpond): on the old wall 
behind the house of his father Nicholas in Wine Street. 

1365 (Oct.) Grant by the exor of Robt. Aylof to the 
fraternity of St. Mary, Trinity Church, of a curtilage in 
the Puttchaye between the walls for a chantry service. 
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1390 The Mayor and Corporation to Henry London. 
Lease 69 years, of a Tower in St. John’s Lane, as one 
goes towards the Prison of Monksbrugg,!* and a piece 
of land in the same lane now called Tower Street, 
between the said Tower and a certain gate as one goes 
from the said Lane to the Pithay, being 246 feet in 
length. Rent 14/4—lessee to build the Tower within 
five years. 

1414 (Sept.) Grant to the Chaplain of the altar of the 
Virgin in Trinity Church of a tenement in Wine Street 
with the town wall behind, for the benefit of the souls 
of Ailiff and others. 

1523 Will of Aldn. Hankys, in which he bequeaths to his 
wife 4 shops and gardens in the Pitthey, also the great 
garden called Bristol near the above shops, now (1524) 
divided into three. 

1545 (July) [case of a house and garden in Wine Street 
having a back door leading into the Pithey. 

1550 (May) Grant of 5 stables in the Pittie behind the 
Plump (Pump) formerly belonging to Ailiff and Leche’s 
chantry in Christ Church. 

1638 (Jan.) Permission to Thomas Turner, Baker, now 
building on ground adjoining to the wall, on the north 
side of Tower Lane, near Nightingale Gate Tower, to 
put some beams into the wall to perfect his house, but 
not to impair the wall or to build upon it. Rent 3/- 
yearly for ever. 

1660 Corporation granted lease to Henry Floydd of a 
house in Wine Street, and a garden, with a lodge, built 
within the Tower in the town wall to the said messuage 
adjoining. 

1707 (July) Lease renewed. 

It would be interesting to visualize the style of house 
that sprang up along the boundary—we, of course, 
imagine that a passage existed both inside and outside of 


144 Bridewell, a bridge used by the monks 
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the wall—and it may be well to see what Hunt!5 says 
upon the subject. He writes: “‘ Along these main streets 
the houses of the burgesses stood closcly side by side, built 
with timber frames filled in with boards or plastered clay, 
one story in height, and with sharply pitched roofs covered 
with tiles or thatch. Behind each of these would run a 
garden reaching back to a lane lined with cottages of the 
labouring class. Outside the walls on the north gardens 
probably sloped down to the Frome.’ 

The greater number of these dwellings must have been 
standing right up to the period of the Civil wars, when 
some of them may have suffered considerably; though 
half-a-century earlier others of a different and more 
attractive type were built here, as indicated by the houses 
on the Pithay slope. Elsewhere in our midst such houses 
were doubtless erected, but almost every vestige has alas 
disappeared within the last half century.!6 

The earliest plan of the City, that by William Smith, 
executed in the tenth year of Queen Elizabecth’s reign 
(1568), shows what the district appeared to be like at that 
time. There the Pithay slope, though it 1s not marked, 
extended from the upper gateway—about fifty fect below 
Wine street—to the second wall and gate on the edge of 
the river Frome. The passage from Wine street Is very 
clear, but the plan is upon tov small a scale to enable one 
to judge of the character of the buildings, though the 
turning on the north side indicates a roadway, afterwards 
known as Wellington street, Which was closed in 1899. 

In Millerd’s great plan!? of 1673, on which the spot is 
definitely marked “ The Pithay ’’—in his trial plan it is 
styled ‘‘ The Pittie’’—and on the north side between the 
Elizabethan row and the St. John’s almshouscs we notice 


18 William Hunt, op. ctl., p. 9. 
16 The only remains of Norman domestic architecture are to be found at the 


Law Librarv in Small street, and in the cellar of a warehouse In Nelson street. 
17" An exact delineation of the famous Citty of Bristoll,” 1673. See plan 


in Transactions, xliv, 220. 
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a large open space marked “‘ Bowling Greene.” Accord- 
ing to a note in Latimer’s Annals, this and a cockpit 
existed about 1630, and the Bowling Green was used as 
such for more than a century after that. In 1737 it is 
recorded that George Whitefield preached to a crowd of 
five thousand persons at an early morning service, in this 
open space.}8 

No more singular testimony of the local changes effected 
by time could well be adduced than is to be found in an 
advertisement published in the Bristol papers in May 1810, 
announcing the sale of twenty-nine void old houses in the 
Pithay and Bowling Green, in the parish of Christ Church.?® 

The Ordnance plan indicates the state of the neighbour- 
hood, when in 1897 Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons acquired the 
great block of properties for the site of their new factory— 
extending from St. John’s arch along Tower lane to the 
top of the Pithay slope; and from Tower lane to All 
Saints street, taking in the Elizabethan houses on the north 
side of the slope, and also closing Wellington street; in 
addition all the sixteenth century houses on the south side 
of the slope at the back of Wine street, that is below the 
then newly erected parish room of Christ Church, as well as 
the oldchapel, the first Baptist chapel in Bristol, situated in 
Chapel court, which 1s still standing. 

The clearance of this site presented a splendid oppor- 
tunity for watching the extensive excavations that would 
follow the demolition of the buildings covering the site: 
one expected surprises and some exceptionally interesting 
and unusual finds resulted ! 

As soon as the work was commenced I was generously 
granted a special permission by Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, 
through the late Mr. Frank Fry, to watch all excavations 
and I had the privilege and gratification of visiting the 
various diggings several hundred times, over a period of 
four or five years. 


18 Latimer's Annals of Bristol, xviiith century, p. 202. 
19 Latimer’s 4Asnals, xixth century, p. 39. 
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VARIOUS FINDS 

Probably the most interesting of the early finds in the 
course of the excavations were those of the Iron Age, the 
first to be recorded in Bristol. These are described and 
illustrated in Tvansactions.2° Except for the writer’s good 
fortune of being on the spot at the right moment we might 
have lost all traces of that period. 

About the same time (1900) thirty-five fragments of a 
pottery dish were discovered in a “ rubbish-pit,’’ and other 
fragments ranging from the Norman period to the six- 
teenth century. 

The pieces of the dish were not found together, but were 
collected at various times, extending over a fortnight’s 
excavating, at an approximate depth of 10 feet below the 
cellar level of a sixteenth-century house which stood on 
sloping ground just without the upper Pithay gateway. 
This would mean probably zo feet below the original 
street level of the fourteenth century.7! 

The dish is of tin-glazed Faience painted in dark lustre 
pigment and light blue. The design consists of a “tree of 
Life,’ flanked by two deer standing on banks, of mock- 
Arabic inscription. There is a loop border on the rim, and 
the spaces are filled with arabesque ornament. On the 
reverse is a striped border. It is of Hispano-Moorish 
pottery, measures almost 16 ins. in diameter, and was 
probably made at Malaga, about 1400, from whence it 
may have been brought over during the period of the 
Spanish trade with Bristol. (Plate v).”* 

Two most interesting Ivories were discovered. The 
first was a carved walrus-ivory Draughtsman of the 

20 Vols. xxiii, 269; xxvi, 139; xXvii, 330; XXX, I51, 227; XXxiv, 76; Xxxv, 


08. 
It was then in a state of 


- 81 Pyoes. Soc. of Antig. of London, xviii, 331. 
temporary repair only, but has since been beautifully restored. 
22 Also illustrated in the ‘‘ Charles Hercules Read’? Record volume, privately 


printed 1921, plate xli. 
It was presented to the British Museum by the writer in r9o1 at Me: (now 


Sir) Charles Hercules Read’s special request. 
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twelfth century, circular in form and 24 inches in diameter 
and $ inch thick. In the centre, carved in high relief, are 
a wyvern and a dog (?) biting one another, within a border 
of seven arched compartments, each containing a ribbed 
leaf.?8 

The second is an Essence Box of elephant-tusk ivory. 
This is also round and measures 18 inch in diameter and 
8 of aninchinheight. The flat lid unscrews and reveals a 
central and five other circular compartments, of which all 
Save one retain a small rudely blown glass phial. The lid 
and the bottom of each compartment are pierced with a 
series of holes to allow the scent of the enclosed essences 
to escape. The box thus served a purpose similar to a 
vinaigrette. It is probably of late sixteenth century date.* 

These two ivories were discovered near the same spot, 
where the fragments of the dish were dug up. 

In Wellington street, behind the Pithay slope, in 1901, a 
finely carved bone head-dress pin, bearing a unicorn’s head, 
was found—probably of fifteenth or sixteenth century 
date*4—and close by an alphabet tablet of bone, or “ horn 
book,” evidently of seventeenth century. 

There were also dug up two fragments of a Brislington 
Delft pottery dish, with blue and yellow decoration and 


inscribed with initials yy: and date 3647. (Plate v1). 


Mr. Hobson was glad to have this dated fragment for the 
British Museum, for he believes it to be the earliest known 
specimen of this ware.*® It is five years earlier than the 
earliest recorded bv the late Mr. Pountney.?? 

It was my good fortune to find several square Bristol 
farthings, which are almost unknown in the city at the 


23 Procs. Soc. of Antiq. of London, xvii, 16, and illustrations. Procs. Clifton 
Antiq. Clitb, iv, 55. 

24 Transactions, xxiv, 278. 

% Transactions, xxvii, 332. 

% Transactions, xxiii, 267; xxvii, 333. 

27 W. J. Pountney, Old Bristol Potteries, Bristol, 1920, pp. 4, 28. 
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present time, though they formed a licensed currency here 
and in the district, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, being 
struck by order of the mayor and aldermen in the first 
instance in 1578, thus forming the first copper currency in 
England.?8 

POTTERY 

During such deep and extensive excavations one 
expected to find Norman and Medieval pottery, and many 
fragments were discovered, though it is to be regretted 
only a very few complete vessels came to light. So little 
is actually known of the pottery of this period that the 
variety of fragments found gave great satisfaction, and in 
particular to the late General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
probably then the greatest authority on such pottery. 
The writer had the pleasure of showing him, at his home at 
Rushmore, various specimens, and with great emphasis he 
exclaimed “‘ every fragment must be illustrated as so little 
is known.” It is indeed a fact that very few of the 
museums contain any pottery which may with certainty 
be attributed to the Norman period. 

If therefore, pottery, even in fragments, is discovered 
in quantities, the question naturally arises, where were the 
kilns and what beds of clay were used? These are 
questions unanswerable at the present time, as unfor- 
tunately not a trace of a kiln has been found, though it 
may fairly be surmised the household vessels in use in the 
Norman houses were made locally. 

As there is no plan of the City earlier than 1568, we 
have no clear idea of the type of house, or the number and 
grouping of the dwellings within the wall in the early 
medieval period, but judging by the finds of antiquities 
already recorded we may safely gauge the inhabitants as 
being people of a superior class, and certainly users of the 
finest pottery vessels obtainable at that time. 


33 J. E. Pritchard, Bristol Tokens of the 16th and 17th centuries. Nusmts- 
matic Chrontcle, 1899, xix, 350. 
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NORMAN AND MEDIEVAL POTTERY FROM THE PITHAY 
DISTRICT 

As to the early pottery found in the Pithay district, 
we unfortunately have no definite knowledge of the 
domestic life in the Norman household, and succeeding 
periods, but we are bound to realize that all of the 
necessary vessels—pottery, jugs, pitchers, cups, basins, 
and such like—must have been regularly used in all the 
great houses. 

When the demolition began in the autumn of 1808, at 
the top of the Pithay on the south side, and the work 
indicated very deep excavating that might continue for a 
long period, one immediately realized that the site just 
outside the wall had been a place of deposit for all rubbish 
from the houses within the wall of this Norman town—a 
place too, where Saxon coinage had been struck—and 
needed the most careful watching. 

The late Professor Mclhkenny Hughes, F.S.A., who 
carried out some diggings along certain ancient ditches at 
Cambridge only about seven years earlier than the 
excavations at the Pithay—with whom I had important 
correspondence and help—rightly said ‘‘ If we could only 
observe accurately the sequence of deposits in the ancient 
ditches into which rubbish has been thrown through these 
long periods of struggle between different peoples, 1f we 
could only arrange in their true order of succession the 
various objects so buricd, and could assign an exact date 
here and there from coins or other evidence, what valuable 
results might in time be obtained.”’ 

But that could not be done at Cambridge, neither was it 
possible here. In the first place the various sites did not 
lend themselves to this plan, and secondly there was no 
time. It was not a “specially organized archaeological 
excavation,” and the work had to be pressed forward 
with all speed, so that it was only possible to watch and 
gather finds at intervals. On some occasions almost all 
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day was spent in this exciting occupation; whereas, often, 
for many following days, nothing was found. 

Nearly all the specimens of Norman and Medieval 
pottery, here recorded, came from the excavations 
covering all parts of the site, particularly indicated upon 
the plan, during a period of nearly ten years, from 1898 to 
1907, from the rubbish-pits just without the Pithay gate 
and the St. John’s archway, and in Small street, just 
opposite the Norman house. 

As the discovery of so many types of pottery is of such 
an unusual occurrence my comments must be accepted 
only as suggestions; for until we have a museum of 
comparative archaeology, where we may find a compre- 
hensive and consecutive range of Medieval pottery, we 
cannot expect to make much headway. This is summed 
up by Mr. R. L. Hobson of the British Museum, in these 
words: “It is not yet possible to assign definite dates in a 
collection of medieval pottery, partly from the great 
scarcity of evidence, documentary or otherwise, on the 
progress of the art from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century, and partly from the rudeness and want of 
character of the objects themselves.”’ 

That the Romans had no settlement on this site is an 
accepted fact, although they have left remains of their 
existence all round us; and we know, also, that we can 
only realize Saxon occupation by the knowledge of two 
silver pennies of Aethelred II previously recorded,?? one 
being at Stockholm Museum and the other in the British 
Museum. Apart from these coins there is no evidence of 
any Saxon remains whatever, so that a vast gap exists 
between the Roman and the Norman periods. 

There is, in consequence, little to help us in under- 
standing the domestic life of the early inhabitants of this 
walled town beyond the imperishable potsherds that turn 


® Transactions, xliv, o8. 
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up from time to time, and these are of the greatest value; 
even small pieces retain their character and often solve 
points of importance. During the same period other 
vessels of wood, horn and possibly of leather were certainly 
in use, but owing to their particular nature became 
decayed, yet the fragments of pottery remain to help the 
student long after burial when they turn up in such an 
excavation as I have described. 

It is very rare that an opportunity occurs of bringing 
to the light of day such an interesting series of Medieval 
pottery and the chances in the future are more remote, as 
probably all similar sites in Bristol have already been 
disturbed. 

In the last catalogue of English Pottery issued by the 
British Museum, Mr. k. L. Hobson, our greatest authority 
in England upon this subject, said: ‘“‘ We look in vain for 
any piece that can be, with certainty, attributed to the 
Norman period. That pottery was made and used at this 
time, as it has been in all periods of the world’s history, 
scarcely needs demonstration, and that there are specimens 
in existence, probably in our collections, is more than 
likely, but unfortunately we have no means of identifying 
them.” 

It is interesting to record Mr. Hobson’s opinion of the 
pottery described and illustrated in the following pages. 
He writes (December 1926): 

‘The material for the study of Medieval pottery has 
been greatly strengthened by the collection of fragments 
from the Pithay district which Mr. Pritchard so 
gencrously presented to the British Museum early in 
March 1926. 

Found in the neighbourhood of the Norman wall 
these fragments doubtless include many pieces of 
Norman pottery. One at least is certainly Norman, 
the ‘light holder,’ which was extracted from the 
heart of the wall itself. This at last is something 
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definite; but unfortunately it will not help us very much 

to make further identifications, for it has no glaze, its 

shape is unusual and its only feature is a roughly 
pricked ornament of a kind which is common to 

primitive types of pottery all over the world. A 

similar pricked ornament and slashed ornament which 

is closely akin appear on various fragments in the 
collection; and as these were found nearby we may 
perhaps assume them to be contemporary with the 

‘light holder.’ But it must not be forgotten that the 

collection includes the pottery of many periods extend- 

ing as far as the sixteenth century.” 

Deep digging in 1898 at the top of the Pithay on the 
south side, between the rear of the public house known as 
the “‘ Prince of Wales’ and the upper house of the row, 
brought to light a number of fragments of very coarse 
reddish-grey and black pottery. These comprised 
numerous types of rims indicating large vessels, but as to 
size and shape it was impossible to judge, as no entire pots 
were found. Many of the specimens appeared to be 
hand-made, but a large number of the remainder clearly 


showed the wheel mark. 


LIST OF NORMAN AND LATER MEDIEVAL 
POTTERY FOUND IN THE PITHAY DISTRICT, 
18g8—1907 
(Pieces illustrated are marked *) 

NORMAN POTTERY 
(Plate vii—full size) 

A fragment of very coarse brown pottery which the 
writer witnessed dug out of the heart of the wall, during 
the process of its demolition on 13 October 1899, at a 
spot about a foot above the actual foundation of the 
wall. This must be irrefutable evidence as to much of 
the pottery discovered, which is exhibited as Norman. 
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Probably a “ light-holder’’ with roughly pricked orna- 
mentation. (See also no. 72). 


COARSE DARK GREY, SOME WITH A REDDISH TINGE. 


Specimens I to 31. Plate vim (scale one-fourth). 


Fragment of a very coarse cooking vessel, with narrow rim 
and plain body; probably burnt in the fire. 
Has a more delinite rim and shoulder. 


I1* 


2* 
3* Flat-topped decp rim ot a heavy vessel. 
4* Fragment of a heavy large size cooking vessel with narrow 


rim, rudely turned on wheel. 
Has a narrow rim, with flat top edge; body ornamented 


5* 
with scratched wavy jlines. 

6* Fragment of a vessel with a strongly bent-back narrow rim 
with wide flat top. 

7* Another fragment with narrow rim, with grooved and rounded 
top. 

8* Very heavy wide bent-back rim with scratched surface. 

g* Narrow bent-back grooved rim, slightly glazed inside. 

10 Similar, but not glazed. Clear indications of the wheel 
inside. 

rr* Narrow rim, with wide edge, body showing wheel marks. 


12,13 Heavy bent-back rims, finer pottery. 

14 Narrow rim with bevelled edge. 

15 Narrow rim with extended flat edge. 

1o* Heavy tragment of vessel, with flat top to narrow rim, and 
thumb moulded extended border under; slight signs of glazing 


outside. 

17. Black fragment, with narrow rim, finer pottery. 

18* Similar, but with flat top rim. 

Iyg-2£ Similar types, black—uneglazed. 

22* Coarse dark grey fragment, with moulded rim, and stamped 
ornamentation on body. 

23* Reddish fragment with stamped seal ornamentation. 

24-20 Various plain types, with round and flat top rims. 


27. Fragment of small low vessel of red ware, narrow flat top rm, 


with plain scoring round body. It had an opening of probably 


54 ims. 
25-31 Various well-turned rim types—all showing slight glazing 


inside. 
29-31 very similar to Roman mortaria. 
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It is reasonable to assume that many, if not all, of these 
fragments of very early pottery, belong to the Norman 
period. 

In the same excavations were found a large number of 
fragments of plain black and grey pottery, with an almost 
smooth surface, very nearly resembling Roman pottery 
of the Upchurch kilns. There is no doubt that if the 
pottery had been found with other relics it would be 
classified as Roman. Notwithstanding the departure of 
the Romans from the country it is hardly to be imagined 
that their pottery ceased to be used, or made, immediately 
they left, but during the succeeding centuries many 
changes must have occurred; and now—in the early 
Norman era—we find this striking similarity. 

The pottery is certainly not Roman—it has not the 
vestige of resemblance to the Saxon vessels—and therefore 
owing to the conditions under which it has been thrown 
away we can only conjecture that it is Norman. It is to 
be regretted that not a single coin was discovered which 


would have helped investigations. 
BLACK AND GREY 


Specimens 32 to 57. Plate 1x (scale one-fourth). 

32* Fragment of a small cooking vessel with plain narrow rim, 
34 ims. fhigh. 

33 Bent-back rim of large vessel with thumb pressed edge. 

34*, 35* Similar types. 

36, 37. Bent-back rims—flat edges. 

38* Large fragment of thin pottery cooking vessel, wheel turned 
with strongly marked grooved|rim. Probably g ins. opening. 

39 Fragment of shallow vessel, 4 ins. deep. 

40* Fragment of heavy vessel, with plain narrow rim. 

41, 42 Similar. 

43,'44 Small bellied pots with narrow rims. 

45 Fragment of larger vessel, flat top narrow rim, wheel turned 
pattern on body. 

46 Narrow rim. 

47* Fragment with bold round rim. 

48* Black pottery fragment—very similar to the grey rim— 
no. 8. 
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49-55 Various types. 
56*, 57* Heavy bent-back rims, showing wheel turning and 
slight glazing inside. 
VARIOUS BLACK FRAGMENTS 
Specimens 58 to 67. Plate x (scale one-fourth). 
58 Typical narrow rims and scored wavy and straight orna- 
mentation on bodies. 
59* 
60* 


61* 
62, 63, 64*, 65, 66%, 67. (Nos. 63 and 64 have thumb pressed 


edges). 
VARIOUS REDDISH-BLACK FRAGMENTS, WITH SCORED 


ORNAMENTATION 
Specimens, 68 to 79. Plate x (scale one-fourth). 

68* Narrow rim, thumb pressed top and thumb pressed vertical 
ornament over scored body. 

69* Similar, but wheel turned rim. 

70*, 71* Similar, but wavy ornament on body only. 

72* Wheel turned, scored wavy ornament on neck, narrow rim 

with flat top, having pricked ornament similar to that on the 
‘‘ light-holder ’’ (see plate vir). 

Note. This forms very important additional proof. 

73 Similar—top edge having punctured-pattern. 

74*, 75* Narrow rims, with scored top edges and bodies, and 
vertical ornament. 

76 Large fragment of narrow rim of vessel with thumb pressed 
top and scratched wavy border. It probably had an opening 
7 ins. diameter. 

77* Large fragment of another large vessel with deep rim and 

thumb pressed edge, and plain scored rim and body. 

78 Another large fragment, with narrow rim and round edge, 
heavily scored; this vessel probably had an opening of 11 ins. 
diam. 

79* Fragment of small black pot with plain scored body, slightly 
glazed. 

HANDLES 


Specimens So to 147. Plate x1 (scale one-fourth). 
The discovery of a large number of handles of water 
pitchers and other vessels from deep excavations, ranging 
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from fifteen to twenty feet below ground level, indicates 
a type previously unknown. There are over sixty 
varieties, but with the lack of detinite knowledge on the 
subject it 1s impossible to fix the actual period, though 
it may be conjectured a large number of these belong to 
the Norman period. At all events they form a series 
such as no museuM appears to possess. 

80* A coarse pottery flat handle of water jug, the sunken centre 
pierced by irregular digs, the raised edges impressed by the nail; 
the other side also pierced, slightly glazed. 

81* Another, with rounded back, the centre pressed by the 
thumb, and between this and the nail marked edges a row of 
pierced holes. Traces of glazing. 

82* A similar type, unglazed. 

83* A similar type, slight glazing. 

84* Slashed-pattern, sloping downward from right to left. 

(Handle upside down in plate.) 

85-87 Slashed-pattern. 

88* A large fragment showing complete handle decorated with 
three long rows of short digs in sunken grip: portion of body 
attached showing wavy ornamentation, glazed. 

89* <A fragment of flat handle, the centre having a thumb 
pressed band, each marking pierced by a round hole, plain 
raised borders, glazed. 

90 A fragment of small crudely marked handle. 

gi* A finely marked flat handle, the centre having a thumb 
pressed band, with raised plain edges divided by rows of pierced 
round holes, and also at sides, glazed. 

g2* Another fragment, very similar, but smaller and without 
side piercings, glazed. 

93* Black pottery fragment with square indentation, glazed. 
(Note—handle upside down in plate). 

94-96 Black pottery fragment of slashed-pattern, glazed. 

97-100 Pierced and slashed fragments. 

ro1-128 <A series of 28 handles of various water jugs—mostly 
glazed. 

129-135 Aseries of 7 handles, of slashed and impressed designs, 
all glazed. 

136 Fragment of handle, ornamented with large annulets. 

137 Another, moulded in shape of a large plait. 

138-147 Fragments of solid round handles of various designs, 
green glazed. 
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PROBABLY TWELFTH TO FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 
Specimens 1,48 |to |r68 
Bases of vessels of various types, some bulged at 
bottom, and others thumb-pinched at base. 


PROBABLY THIRTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
All glazed 
Plate x11 (scale one-fourth). 


Specimens 169 to 186, 
Lips {of water pitchers and 


169, 170*, 171, 172*, 173-80, 181* 
other vessels. 

182* A lip representing a ram’s head. 

183* A grotesque head. 

184* <A grotesque head. 
PROBABLY TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 


187-193 Side mouths to water Jars. 
194-196 Mouths of water vessels. Nos. 195 and 196 unglazed. 
197-201 Rims of water pitchers. 

202 Mouth of water pitcher. 

203 Mouth and hp of water pitcher. 

204-214 Fragments of rims and bodies, ornamented. 
PROBABLY THIRTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


215-231 Fragments of bodies of various vessels, showing types of 


ornament. 
No. 225 glazed, has incised monogram MF, 


232-238 Types of mouths of water vessels. 

239-248 Bases of water vessels with heavy legs. 

249 Another base with seal impression on flat surface of leg. 

250 Scored handle, with support under, of probably a cooking 


vessel. 
GLAZED GROTESQUE MASK HEADS, ANIMALS 
and fragments, forming ornaments'of vessels. 

PROBABLY FOURTEENTH TO SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


Specimens 252 to 305. Plate xuII. 
251 Mask head forming the lip of a pitcher of green glaze, 
representing an Ecclesiastic with tonsure. The potter was 
evidently influenced by the monastic environment of his 
workshop. Illustrated in Transactions, xxxv, 99. 
252* Head of lady with medieval head-dress, yellow glaze. 


253%-255* Three grotesque animals, green glaze. 
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256*-267* Eleven grotesque mask heads, yellow and green glaze. 

268* Fragment of pitcher handle bearing mask head of beautiful 
green glaze. 

270* Mask head loop of Costrel. 

271, 273* Parts of salt cellars. 

272* Parts of money box. 

274*,275* Fragments showing tops of vessels and fine glazing. 

276*-286. Fragments showing ornamentation and glazing. 

287* Large ring handle, finely glazed. (Plate x1). 

288* Fragment of dish with grotesque figure on body and “ St. 
George and the Dragon ”’ on vertical division, yellow and green 
glazing. (Plate x1I). 

289* Another fragment with “ St. Catherine and the wheel,’’ 
green and yellow glazing (colours reversed). (Plate x11). 

290 Small head. 

291 Rough pottery bowl, 6 ins. diameter, 2} ins. deep (probably 
Norman). 

292, 293 Two loops, both ornamented, twelfth century. 

294, 295 Probably crucibles, twelfth century. 

296 Fragment of a colander, glazed. 

297. Fragment of red pottery dish, scored inside and outside. 

298 Heavy plain loop, showing ornament. 

299 Base of a jug, green glazed inside. 

300* Lip of water pitcher. (Plate xt). 

301 Large portion of a green glazed two-handled dish, with bird 
ornament inside. Probably fifteenth century. 

302 Large fragment of the upper portion of a grotesque water 
pitcher, green glazed. Illustrated in Transactions, xxxv, go. 
303 Red pottery water pitcher—perfect, 1o ins. high. Probably 

fourteenth century. 

304 Yellowish pottery pitcher—handle broken, 8} ins. high 
Probably fourteenth century. 

305 Fragment of a green glazed water jug, 7 ins. high. 

Nos. 303, 304, 305 were found in the Pithay well in 1goo. 
Illustrated in Transactions, xxill, 274. 
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ASHLEWORTH: ECCLESIASTICAL RECORDS 


[The following records relating to the church at 
Ashleworth have been abstracted from various sources, 
‘more particularly from the papers of the late F. S. 
Hockaday.—Editor]. 

Undated. (1153-4). Charter of Stephen confirming the 
grant [of Henry 1] of “‘ Aiseleswrdam juxta Gloeces- 
triam’’ to the Abbey of St. Augustine, Bristol. 
Inspeximus and confirmation 11 Edw. 11, 6 March 1318. 
Calendar of Charter Rolls, iii, 378. 

Undated. (1154-66). Charter of Henry 11 confirming 
the grant [of Henry 1] of ““Asseleswryam juxta Gloces- 
triam cum omnibus pertinentiis ” &c. &c. to the Abbey 
of St. Augustine, Bristol. Inspeximus and confirmation 
1r Edw. 1, 6 March 1318. Calendar of Charter Rolls, 
li, 377-8. 

Both charters are printed in full. The index to 
the Calentlar attributes ‘‘ Asseleswrya”’ as Ozleworth 
_ but it is obviously an error. Ozleworth was given to 

Stanley St. Leonard. 

1154 Confirmation by Robert Fitzharding to the 
Church of St. Augustine, Bristol, of ‘“‘ ecclesiam de 
Esseleswrd.”” Jeayes, Catalogue of Muniments at 
Berkeley Castle, no. 14, p. 9. 

c. 1170 Confirmation by Roger, Bishop of Worcester, of 
the church of A. to the Abbey of St. Augustine, Bristol. 
Jeayes, op. cit., no. 17, p. II. 

c. 1200 Reginald, the chaplain of Hesseleswurd’, witness 
to a grant of land to the leper brethren of St. Sepulchre, 
Gloucester. Calendar of the records of the Corporation 


of Gloucester (1893), no. 95. 
Hernald, the reeve of Hesseleswurd, was also a witness. 
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c. 1218 Deed of William, Bishop of Worcester, granting 
the church of Esseleswurth to the Abbey of St. 
Augustine, Bristol. Jeayes, of. cit., no. 157, p. 55. 

Inspeximus and confirmation of the charter of Bishop 
Roger, zb:d. no. 158, pp. 55-6. 

1318 Inquisition p.m. 20 May, 11 Edw. 1. Lands and 
tenements of John and William Ingelwyne. Three 
acres of meadow in A. held of the abbot of St. Augus- 

- tine’s, Bristol, paying 24s. per annum for all service. 
I.P.M. Gloucestershire (British Record Society, xl, 166). 

1401 Confirmation and exemplification by Pope Boniface 

Ix of the right of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol, to 
appropriated churches, including A. 16 January. 
Calendar of Papal Letters, v, 360. 

1450 Lease of lands to John Bykenore of A. Calendar 
of Records of the Corporation of Gloucester (1893), no. 
1129. 

1467 Philip Bergeveney, of Hill Crome, clerk, late of 
Asshelworth, clerk, for non-appearance before the 
justices, 17 November. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1467, 
p. 7. 

1498 Visitation of archdeaconry of Gloucester. Sir 
Nicholas Farley, vicar of A. Worcester D.R. 

1532. Sir John Knollys, vicar of A., occurs in list of those 

paying to the subsidy of £100,000 for Henry vin. He 


occurs also in 1534. W.D.R. 
1540 Will of Thomas Hoskyns of A. 23 March 1539-40. 


Proved 17 May 15,40. 

“To the mother church of Worcester 4d. To the 
high aulter of the church of A. 12d. To the same 
church 2 torches.’’ Gloucester P.R. 

Visitation of John Bell, Bishop of Worcester. Sir 
John Knollys, vicar. Sir Richard Banaster, curate. 
W.D.R. 

1542 Grant to Paul Bush, Bishop of Bristol, of the manor 
and rectory of A. for the endowment of the bishopric 
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of Bristol. 1o June. P.R.O., Patent Roll, Henry vu. 

Value of the manor {£59 6s. Iod. 

1542 Gloucester Consistory Court. Office promoted 
by Roger Lewys v John Smythe and Alice his wife of 
Ashelworthe. Perturbation of divine service. 

June 22. Lewys as promoter of the office offered 
verbal matter, viz., that from time immemorial the 
custom has been observed that in the procession each 
one should take precedence according to the day and 
time when marriages were celebrated between parish- 
ioners of the said parish. John and Alice denied such a 
custom. His lordship decreed that witnesses should be 
examined as to the said custom and monished Guy 
Webbe, Richard Longe, John Longe, Thomas Saunders, 
and Thomas Keke, present in court to be present at the 
next court to undergo examination and to offer testi- 
mony as to the said custom. 

Guy Webbe aged 87 years or thereabouts, of free 
condition as he asserts, the first witness produced and 
examined by virtue of his oath, says “‘ that he dothe 
knowe that sithen the tyme of his mariage which was 
about 60 yeres now past he never dyd knowe the 
contrary but that the custome of the parishe of Ashel- 
worthe was alweys duryng all his tyme and longe before 
as he haithe harde hys elders tell that every man and 
woman of what state or degre so ever they were which 
dyd contynnually dwell and abyde within the parishe 
of Ashelworthe aforsd shulde have their place in going 
in processyon accord unto the tyme of theyre mariage 
in as moche as the yonger brother haithe alweys and yet 
dothe goe before his elder brother in procession if so be 
that the yonger brother be first maryed and further 
he saithe that Richard Longe the Farmors sonne dyd 
stryve with this deponent after the tyme of his mariage 
and wolde have gone be fore this deponent whereupon 
the same Richard Longe about 30 yeres now paste was 
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injoyned by the ordynary to do open penaunce aboute 
the parishe for his so doing and so dyd the seid penaunce 
upon the feast of hooly thursdaye as he remembrithe 
Mr. Osborne then being vicar of Ashelworthe and 
ordinary in the same under my lorde busshop of 
Worcester and fur[ther] this deponent seythe that he 
dyd drawe his dagger at the same Longe for goinge 
before hym and therfore he dyd open penaunce in lyke 
case.” 

Interrogated whether he knew anyone who con- 
temptuously violated this laudable custom he said 
“that one John Smythe and Alyce his wiff dyd now of 
late aboute ester last past wilfully goe out the place 
which they have goyn yn by the space of this g or 10 
yeres quietly unto a nother place before twelve or 
thirtene of cowples of their neybours which they ought 
to goe behinde in procession and so sithen that... 
dyrst not goe contynnually in ... procession... 
F, S. Hockaday, abstract from G.D.R. i, 39-40. 

1543 Payment of aid against the Turks, 8s.1d._ Richard 
Longe, John Kade, churchwardens. P.R.O. lay sub- 
sidies, 114/260. 

Will of Alice Smythe, 18 August. Proved 17 Sep- 
tember. To the high aultere [A] 6d. The churchea 
table clothe and a towell. Executors, Thomas Keyke 

- and Thomas Selye. Overseer, Roger Selye. Witnesses, 
Sir Humffreye Pensam, ‘‘ my goostlye father,’’ Thomas 
Robyns, Roger Selye, with others. G.P.R. 

1544 Will of Elenor Marshall, 26 November. Proved 
20 February 1544-5. To the high aulter [A] a meate 
cloth. To the forsaid churche a coew for this use, that 
the churchwardens and their successors shall put hur 
to hyre and the increase of the same cowe all way to 
contynue to fynde twoo tapers of 2 Ib. of waxe to brune 
all way and from good fryday tyll Estur Day before the 
sepulcre in the said churche and for not so doynge the 
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vicar nowe beynge and his successors vicars ther shall 
put the increase of the said cowe to any other use at ther 
discrecion for my sole helthe. Overseer Sir John Knollys 
[vicar]. Witnesses, Richard Alard, Richard Brode- 
stoke, and William Dune, with others. G.P.R. 

1545 Will of Mauyd Longe. 4 October. To the hee 
auter of the churche 6d. Witnesses: Syr John Knolle 
vycar, Wyllyam Dun, John Long. G.P.R. 

1546 Will of Henry Baly. 8 March 1545-6. To the 
hee auter of the churche 4d. Witnesses: Syr John 
Knolle vycar, Wyllam Dun. G.P.R. 

Will of John Smethe. 7 May. To the hee auter 12d. 
Witnesses: Syr John Knols vycar, Thomas Forty, 
Thomas Canfyld. G.P.R. 

Will of John Gelffe. 5 June. To the hee auter rad. 
To the churche a cowe to mayntene a tapere to brayne 
be fore the blessyd Sacrament off Auter and I wyll my 
Wyffe have the Repyng off the same cowe duryng hur 
lyffe mantanyng the same tapere and after hur lyffe 
to remayne to the church. Overseer, Rychard Long. 
Witnesses: Syr John Knols vycar, Rychard Long. 
G.P.R. 

Will of Rychard Kent. 8 July. To the hee Auter 
of the Churche 12d. Overseer, John Selfe. Witnesses: 
Syr John Knolls vycar, Wylliam Dun. G.P.R. 

Will of Katryne Cely of Hascelworthe. 21 August. To 
the hyghe Awlter r2d. Witnesses: Syr John Knowles 
and Wyllyam Dun. G.P.R. 

Will of John Dekyns. 5 November. To the 
hyghe Alter of the churche for my tythys negly- 
gently forgoten 12d. To the reparyng of the bryge by 
Rychard Alardes 12d. To the reparyng of the bryge 
besydes Syrmons 6d. G.P.R. 

1547 Presentment. ‘ Asshelworth Chancel in decay 
in the Kings hands.”” Furney ms., B 107. 

1548 Asshelworthe. Oon Cowe and a heyfor gevyn to 
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maynteyne certeyn lighte there. The same priced att 
23s.4d. Tothe poore, nil. P.R.O. Chantry cert. 22, no. 
136. 

1548 Visitation of John Wakeman. There appeared 
Sir John Knowllys, vicar, Walter Alard and Walter 
Cely, churchwardens. G.D.R. 4, 75. 

1553 Election of proctors to Convocation. Sir John 
Knowles, vicar. G.D.R. 

1558 Gloucester Consistory Court. Testament approved 
of Sir John Knolles, clk, late vicar. 20 December. 
G.D.R. 14, p. 27; 15, p. 45. 

Presentation by Hugh Evans, by grant of the abbey of 
St. Austins, Bristol, dated 26 October 1532, patron for 
this turn, of Thomas Mekyns to the vicarage. Dec- 
ember. G.D.R. 1b, p. 15. Institution and induction 
of Sir Thomas Mekins at Gloucester 31 December. 
Ibid. 14, p. 2; 15, Pp. 4. 

1563 An account of the diocese of Gloucester. Sir 
Thomas Mekyns, vicar resident. Howsholds, 60. 
Furney MS. 

1571 Autograph subscription by Thomas Mekyns to 
Articles of 1562-3. G.D.R. 

1572 Visitation of Richard Cheyney. Thomas Meykins, 
vicar, appeared. G.D.R. 29, 16. 

1576 Visitation of the Commissioners of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Thomas Mekyns, vicar. Exhibited 
institution dated 31 October 1558, subscribed Articles 
28 Aug. 1571. Formerly a religious [a Dominican] at 
Gloucester. Indifferently. understandeth the Latine 
tongue and is seene in the scriptures but meanely. 
G.D.R. 39, 17. 

1580 Forcible entry made upon George Monnox put out 
of the manor of A. Acts of Privy Counctl, xii, pp. 210, 
237. 

1592 Lease, dated 7 December, 35 Elizabeth, by the 
Bishop of Bristol, of the manor and rectory of A. to 
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Fulk Grevill for 21 years at the yearly rent of £64 7s. 8d. 
Hist. mss. Com.: Cowper MSS. i, 40. 


1593 State of the Clergy. Thomas Meakins, vicar. 
_ Lambeth Chartae, misc. 12, no. 8. 


1595 Resignation (7 June) of the vicarage by Thomas 
Meakins exhibited by his proctor, Geoffrey Hall. 
G.D.R. 27a, 207. 

Institution of Robert Hannis on the presentation of 
the Queen. 7 June. G.D.R.27a, 207. Anentry to this 
effect is in the parish register. On Ig July com- 
pounded for first-fruits at {11 9s. P.R.O. comp. bks. 12, 
fo. 34. 

1598 Thomas Meakins, clerke (late vicar of Ashcllworthe) 
was buryed. 23 June. Parish register. 

1613 View of horse armour assessed upon the Clergy, 
31 March. —- Rudgewell, vicar, a muskett with flaske 
and tinder box. Glos.N. @& Q., v. 

1623, Robert Hanes, vicar, buried. 15 March. Parish 
register. Institution of Barton Holhday, M.a. 2g 
March. P.R.O. Bishops certif. Gloucester and Bristol, 
no. 11, m. 3(9).. On 23 April compounded for first- 
fruitsat {11 gs. P.R.O. comp. bks. 16, fo. 143. 

1638 Institution of Richard Thompson, B.A. 28 April. 
P.R.O. Bishops certif. Gloucester and Bristol, no. 14, 
m.5 (12). Presentation of Robert, Bishop of Iristol. 

“ The third daye of November was Richard Tomson 
inducted vicar into the church of Ashelworth and to all 
the rights thereunto belonging. By me dm. Atwood, 
Rurall Deane of the Deanry of Glouc.”” Parish Register. 

1653 “ Memorandum that Richard Tompson (vicar) of 
Ashelworth in the countie of Glocester came before me 
and tooke the oath for keeping the Register of the parish 
aforesayde and did shew mee a certificate by being 
chosen by a generall consent of the parish which oath 
was taken the 21th day of November 1653. By me 
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Marke Grime, one of the Justices of the peace for this 
countie of Glocester.”’ Parish register, 21 November. 
166r Visitation of William Nicholson, Bishop of Glou- 
Richard Thomson, vicar appeared. G.D.R. 


cester. 
He also appeared at the Visitation in 1662. 


209, 69. 


G.D.R. 209, 79. 
1662 Declaration and subscription in accordance with 


the Act for Uniformity 14 Charles 11 by Richard 


| lf Thomson, vicar. G.D.R. 208, 60. 
} M 1671 Richard Tomson, vicar, buried. 7 December. 


Parish Register. 

Institution of Edward Fidkin, 6 December, on the 
presentation of the Crown. G.D.R. 142a, 160, In- 
ducted 26 December, Parish register. 

1695 Institution of Charles Smith, B.A. 6 June, on the 
presentation of John, Bishop of Bristol. G.D.R. 248, 
110. Compounded for first-fruits 3 December at {10 
6s. 3d. Subscribed to Act for Uniformity, 28 May 1700. 
G.D.R. 226a, 105. 

The institution of Charles Smith (church “ vacant by 
cession ’’) on 28 May 1700 Is entered in G.D.R. 248, 143. 

1699 Charles Smyth, M.a., of Corse, presented to vicarage 
of Ashleworth. Lambeth, act book, 4, fo. 612. 

1710 Tythes and emoluments of church sequestered by 

the Chancellor of the diocese, vacant by the cession of 
Charles Smith, G.D.R. 271, 158. 

1716 Institution of John Harper, B.a., 19 July, on 

presentation of the Bishop of Bristol. G.D.R. 271, 178. 
Inducted 3 August. Parish register. 

1719 Marriage licence issued by the Bishop of Worcester 
to John Harper vicar of A., 34, bachelor, and Elizabeth 
Dee, of Bredon, 28, maiden. Genealogist, N.S. 1, 104. 

1724 Tythes &c. sequestered on cession of John Harper. 
G.D.R. 2792, 93. 

1725 Institution of Joseph Gegg, M.A., 21 January, on 


—_—— 
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th presentation of the Bishop of Bristol. G.D.R.279a, 109. 
rf Inducted 25 January. Parish register. 

‘ 1727. John Gegg, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
He chaplain to the rev. Joseph [Wilcocks] lord bishop of 


ic Gloucester, being already possessed of the vicarage of 
Ashleworth valued &c. at {11 gs. 2d., real value about 

ie £37 per ann., and presented to the vicarage of Corse 

i valued &c. at {6 2d. r1d., real value about £47 Ios. per 
ann., distant from each other about I mile, petitioned 
his grace for his dispensation &c. which was granted by 
fiat &c. 2 December. Lambeth, Archbishop's act book, 
7, fo. 180. 

1764 Subscription to Articles by Robert Gegg, M.A., 
licensed to the office of curate. G.D.R. 282a, 381, 384. 

1770 Tythes &c. sequestered on the death of Joseph 
Gegg. 8 May. G.D.R. 292a, 139. 

Institution of James Edwards, B.A. on the presen- 
tation of the Bishop of Bristol. 7 June. G.D.R. 2924, 
151; 304, 27. Inducted 8 June. Parish register. 

“In the Month of November was an uncommon 
Overflowing of the Severn. On the 18th of that Month 
the Water was four feet, seven Inches, in Ashleworth 
Church.”” Parish register. 

1778 Petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury by James 
Edwards, vicar, presented to vicarage of Churcham with 
Bulley, for dispensation. Granted 18 December. Lam- 
beth, act book x1, fo. 192. 

1785 The Bishop of Gloucester certified that James 
Edwards, B.D., vicar, was also presented to the vicarage 
of Fairford, valued at £13 11s. 54d., reputed value {16o. 
G.D.R. 304, 88. Dispensation granted 30 July. Lain- 
beth, act book 11, fo. 406. 

1804 Institution of Thomas Johnes, M.A., 17 August, 
vacant by the death of James Edwards. G.D.R. 334b, 
5. 
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1810 Subscription to the Articles by James Commeline, 
licensed to serve the office of curate. G.D.R. 333, 315D. 

1815 Certificate to the Bishop of Gloucester by John 
Chettle of Gloucester, minister, that the house of 
William Lane of Whiteend in the parish of A. is to be 
used as a place of religious worship by protestant 
dissenters. Registered 17 February. G.D.R. 334 b, 
330. 

Institution of Thomas Johnes, M.A., 31 October, 
vacant by the cession of Thomas Johnes. G.D.R. 
3346, 140. 

1816 Certificate by Daniel Campbell of Gloucester, 
minister, that the house of Robert Chandler in A. is to 
be used as a place of worship by protestant dissenters. 
Registered 12 December. G.D.R. 334b, 308. 

1817 Subscription to the Articles by Lort Mansel, B.A., 
licensed to serve the office of curate. 18 September. 
G.D.R. 333, 504. 

Licence granted same day. G.D.R. 341, 51. To 
reside at Sandhurst. 

1819 Subscription to the Articles by William Frederick 
Mansel, B.A., instituted to the vicarage, 23 December. 
GDR. 333; :573. 

1821 Certificate by James Byron, of Gloucester, minister, 
that the house of William Dance is to be used for 
religious worship. Registered 15 June. G.D.R. 334b, 
220. 

1829 [Notes by the Bishop of Gloucester]. G.D.R. 3444, 


To Mr. Mansel about Mrs, Tayler complaint of being 
deprived of her seat by Mr. Colchester and with respect 
to Mr. Lort Mansel’s serving the Church from Minster- 
worth. 28 July. 

Mr. Mansel called and explained the case of Tayler. 
Mr. Lort M. to retain the curacy till the end of the 


year. 29 July. 
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To the Churchwardens. The Bishop of Gloucester 
has taken under consideration the complaint made by 
Mrs. Tayler and Mr. Colchester’s statement. He finds 
that the pew in question is not private property, but is 
at the disposal of the Ordinary. As he does. not wish 
that the parties who have been [in] the habit of occupy- 
ing it shall be disturbed, the C.W. will assign three seats 
to Mr. C’s tenant and the remaining seats to Mr. T. 
He hkewise wishes that the other pews enclosed without 
faculty should be assigned for the time to the present 
Occupants. But they are to understand that these 
Pews are not private property. 

1830 Licence to John Jennings Smith to the office of 
stipendiary curate on the nomination of William 
Frederick Mansel, vicar. Stipend £54 12s. and = sur- 
plice fees. To reside in the vicarage house of Hartpury, 
value {190. G.D.R. 353,72. 28 January. 

1833 Licence to Charles Hardwick, M.aA., to the curacy, 
18 December. G.D.R. 353, 199. Salary {So, surplice 
fees and glebe house. G.D.R. 3440, 81; 344b, 445. 

1834 Licence to William Frederick Mansel, vicar, to be 
absent from his benefice for three years owing to ill 
health. G.D.R. 354, 200; 344a, 87. 

1837 Certificate by John Coxhead, of Gloucester, that 
the house of William Gough 1s to be used for religious 
worship. Registered 25 April. G.D.R. 350, 207. 

1839 Certificate of Thomas Moss, preacher of the gospel, 
Gloucester, that the house of William Dance is to be 
used for religious worship. Registered 30 January. 
G.D.R. 350, 235. 

1839 Licence to William Winchester, b.A., to the office of 
curate, 26 May. G.D.R. 359, 134. 

Institution of Henry Adams Sergison Atwood, M.A., 
vacant by death of Wilham Frederick Mansel, 4 Sep- 
tember. G.D.R. 351, 104. 
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1843 Licence granted to Rev. H. A. S. Atwood con- 
stituting Maisemore Lodge the glebe house until 
31 December 1844. G.D.R. 344a, 284. 

1845 Licence to James Augustus Williams, B.A, to the 
office of curate, 12 November. G.D.R. 362, 200; 3448, 
310. Similar licence granted 30 November 1847. 
Ibid. 362, 301. 

1850 Licence granted for leave of absence to Rev. 
H. A. S. Atwood, 10 April. G.D.R. 365, 47. Renewed 
13 May 1851. Ibid. 365, 64. 

1854 Licence to George Dewhurst Atwood to office of 


curate. 12 March. G.D.R. 366, 99. 


1868 Instrument passed by the Board of the Eccles- 
iastical Commissioners under 28 Vict. c. 42 declaring 
the vicarage of Ashleworth a rectory was this day 
received. G.D.R., Act book, 28 January. 

RECTORS 


1877. Henry C. Powles, M.A. 
1881 James H. Waugh, M.A. 
1883 Henry Williams, m.a. 
1889 Basil Edwards, m.a. 

rg1r C. B. Mirrlees, m.a. 

1g18 Arnold T. Thompson, M.A. 
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THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED CHURCH AT 
GRAFTON NEAR BECKFORD AND THE 
CHURCHES OF GREAT WASHBOURNE 
AND STOKE ORCHARD 


By W. H. KNOWLES, F.S.A. 


CCORDING to the Domesday Survey the church lands 
in Gloucestershire amounted to one third of the area 
of the county. The ecclesiastical buildings erected 
therein during the century succeeding the Norman 
conquest were alike extraordinarily numerous and intcer- 
esting. They included the great abbeys of Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury, important churches such as Bishops Cleeve 
and Stanley St. Leonard, and an exceptional number of 
small parish churches. 

The monasteries, founded by the bencfactions of the 
Conqueror and his followers, were largely constructed by 
Norman masons, and the smaller churches provided more 
or less by land owners for their dependants were erected 
by local workmen influenced by the Normans. 

The small country churches comprised merely an oblong 
nave and a short square-ended chancel, with sometimes 
a western tower as originally at Winstone and Duntis- 
bourne Abbots, and occasionally a central tower as at 
Coln St. Denys. 

It is with the simplest and least costly of these plans 
that we are now concerned, the object being to illustrate 
the newly discovered church at Grafton, a portion of which 
is incorporated in a cottage now the property of Mr. 
J. A. Osler. For the purpose we will examine the church 
at Great Washbourne not far distant, which is of earlier 
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date, and that at Stoke Orchard, which is later. It is 
also an opportunity to put on record two examples of the 
humble type of structure which have been continuously 
used since the time of their erection eight centuries ago, 
on sites still a little remote and sparsely populated. All 
are situated in the midst of picturesque buildings which 
yet retain, although much altered, medieval elements and 


details of interest. 


Fig. 1. Great Washbourne Church 


GREAT WASHBOURNE CHURCH 


Of the three churches that at Great Washbourne is the 
smallest and the earliest in point of date, and for our 
present purpose it will be convenient to describe it first. 

The village lies to the south of the Cheltenham-Evesham 
road, and is a little over a mile from Beckford which is to 
the north of the road. The place is mentioned in Domes- 
day as belonging to Tewkesbury, with which it was 
associated until the time of the dissolution. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary, stands at the 
entrance to the village. Its plan consists of a small 
square-ended chancel and oblong nave, the walls 2 ft. 
6 ins. in thickness are faced with rough uncoursed stones 
with long quoins to the west gable. 
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6h On the interior the chancel measures 16 ft. 3 ins. by 
| 13 ft. and the nave 26 ft. 5 ins. by 16 ft. 6 ins, 
(fig. 2). The side walls of the nave are 15 ft. high from 


lu: Hirow'é f. (926 
Fig. 2. Plan, Great Washbourne Church 
floor to eaves. The contemporary features include the 
north and south doors opposite to cach other as was 
common in Norman churches; the chancel arch and a 
small window in the north wall of the nave. 


INTERIOR. EXTERIOR, 
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Fig. 3. Chancel arch and window, Great Washbourne 
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The chancel arch (fig. 3) is tall and narrow, being 
only 3 ft. 10 ins. in width. It has square jambs and a 
square-edged semicircular arch springing from a chamfered 
impost. Its simplicity of form denotes its very early 
twelfth century date, as does the absence of mouldings, 
chevron or other ornament characteristic of later Norman 
work, 

The doors have plain rebated jambs and square heads 
on the exterior with semicircular rear arches. The jambs 
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Fig. 4. South door, Great Washbourne 
and head to the north door have been defaced when the 
modern vestry was added. On the square lintel of the 
south door (fig. 4) is carved a maltese cross within a 
semicircle of small sunk panels alternately round and 
oblong, decorated with star ornament. The stars of the 
circular panels are six-rayed. A small band of stars is 
cut along the bottom of the lintel. 
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The very narrow nave window, merely a loop (fig. 3), 
with its widely splayed internal jambs continued round 
the semicircular arch is also typical of the period. It is 
the only remaining original light of which there were 
probably, as at Stoke Orchard (fig. 9), two on either side 
of the nave, one on either side of the chancel and one in 
each gable. Great Washbourne with its square ended 
plan, its needful yet small windows, its doors in opposite 
nave walls and its narrow chancel arch affords a character- 
istic example of the humble village church prevalent at 
the dawn of the twelfth century. 

The small Norman windows were supplanted by others 
of increasing dimensions. The earliest are two single- 
lights in the south wall, one at the east end of the nave 
and one at the west end of the chancel. They have 
trefoil heads with pointed segmental rear arches. One, 
inserted in the fifteenth century in the west gable, is of 
two lights with two transoms, the upper two-thirds being 
subdivided by thinner mullions and a transom filled with 
ogee cusping. Three, inserted in the chancel, namely the 
east window of three lights below a three-centred arched 
head within a moulded label, and the two-light window 
on the south of the chancel and the single light on the north 
of it. The latter have flat arched heads within a square 
chamfered lintel and moulded label. All three windows 
are of seventeenth century date as appears from an 
inscribed panel in the east gable, which informs us 
that | James Cartwright | Did newly buildup | This 
Chancel | Ano. Domi 1642. | To this period belongs the 
wooden belfry with effective iron vane seen on the sketch. 

The three-light window in the north wall of the nave is 
modern. 

On the south side of the chancel arch is an inserted 
‘squint ’ with a trefoil cusped head (fig. 3), and on the 
north side a square aumbry opening into the chancel. 

The font of fifteenth century date 1s octagonal in plan. 
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The sides of the bowl are decorated with sunk panels 
containing quatrefouls, and the stem relieved with sunk 


cusped panels, 
GRAFTON 


We have examined the church at Great Washbourne! 
that it may assist us to visualize that which once existed 
at Grafton, now partially incorporated in a cottage on 
Mr. J. A. Osler’s estate. 


Fig. 5. Remains of Grafton Church 


With our member Mr, H. E. Foll, of Beckford, I visited 
the cottage a year ago, and at once realized that an arch 
in the east gable, the jambs of which were visible in the 
ground floor room and the arch proper in the attic above, 
was not reused material but a well preserved relic of the 
twelfth century. As the mouldings with which it is 
enriched occur on the west side of the arch, and as there ts 
no provision to receive a door, the evidence was clearly 


1 The church at Little Washbourne nearby is of the early Norman period. 
Its nave measures 28 ft. 6 ins. by rg ft. 9 ins., and the chance] 18 ft. by 13 ft. 
The chancel arch (4 ft. 8 ins. wide) is square-edged over a jamb with an 
attached angle shaft to the nave, having a scalloped capital and chamfered 
abacus. The external angles of the west gable are enclosed with flat buttresses 
and in the centre of the gable is a flat pilaster. There is a smal] contemporary 
window in the north wall of the chancel. The church contains some fair . 
wooden pews, pulpit and altar, and traces of wall painting. 
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in favour of its being the chancel arch of. some small 
chapel. On investigation of the walls of the cottage I 
found three of them were of medieval masonry and 
suggestive of the nave of a small church (fig. 6). The 
missing wall is the south one which had been removed in 
the seventeenth century when the cottage was formed out 
of the ruins and made of less width than the nave. 

To verify the assumption that the walls were those 
belonging to a church nave it seemed desirable to explore 
the area east of the gable on chance of finding evidence of 
a chancel. Mr. Osler most obligingly consented and with 


at Knows. mers Hal 1926 FOVNDATIONS 
Fig. 6. Plan, Grafton Church 


his son and Mr. Cox excavated the site, with the result that 
we discovered the foundations of the walls cross hatched 
on the plan (fig. 6) and most fortunately also those of the 
south wall of the nave. 

To indicate the plan of the church satisfactorily the 
cottage partitions have been omitted. 

The walls 2 ft. 8 ins. thick are of stone, faced in narrow 
courses, with angle quoins 30 ins, in length. There is 
a splayed base to the west gable. 

On the interior the chancel measured 16 ft. by 12 ft. 
7 ins., and the nave 29 ft. 6 ins. by 16 ft. 7 ins. In the 
north and west walls all evidence of openings has been 
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obliterated. The entrance door was in the south wall, 
which was destroyed when the cottage, 12 ft. wide, with 
its ornate chimney stack was arranged within the remain- 
ing walls of the nave. The chancel arch (fig. 7) is a piece 
of excellent workmanship and is in a fair state of preser- 
vation. It is 4 ft 9 ins. wide between the jambs with an 
angle roll to the nave, which has a moulded base and 
cushion capital and an abacus formed of a cable moulding, 


CHANCEL ARCH 
WEST SIDE u: 


Fig 7. Details of chancel arch, Grafton 


below a square member, continued as a string to the side 
walls.* The arch is semicircular and has a double quirked 
angle roll and hollow moulding to the nave, within a 
quirked hollow chamfered label. 

The nave is a little longer than that at Great Wash- 


2The cable ornament is much in evidence at Beckford church, where also 
the abacus of the chancel arch is continued as a string to the side walls of the 


nave. 
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bourne, and the arch in design and execution superior to 
the rude unmoulded one at that place. The details of the 
arch indicate that the church was erected about the middle 
of the twelfth century. 

Grafton and the neighbouring Ashton belonged to the 
ancient priory of Beckford, which in the reign of Henry 1 
was granted to the priory of St. Martin and St. Barbara in 
Normandy. It thus became an alien priory and as such 
was suppressed by the act of parliament of 10 Edward 111 
(1336) and reverted to the king. Later ‘ it was found that 
Sir John Cheyney, Kt. held for life the m. and priory of 
Beckford, 10 mess. 5 cot. 5 caruc. 20 acr. of mead. and 20 
acr. of past. in Grafton. . . parcel of the M. of Beckford.’® 

The priory possessions were afterwards granted to Eton 
College by Henry vi and to Fotheringhay by Edward rv. 
And again ‘ when all the religious endowments, which had 
escaped Henry vil were taken away’ by Edward v1 all 
which belong to Fotheringhay was granted to Sir Richard 
Lee, including the manor and park of Beckford with the 
advowson of the vicarage, together with the rectory and 
advowson of the vicarage of Grafton.‘ 


STOKE ORCHARD 


Stoke Orchard (formerly Stoke Archer) is a small 
hamlet in the Vale, about two miles west of Bishops Cleeve. 
The church is an old chapelry of Bishops Cleeve about 
which are many interesting historical notes in vol. xxxvi 
of our Transactions. 

The church (fig. 9) is a late example of the twelfth 
century. Although it is much larger, the plan of an 
aisleless nave and small square-ended chancel still obtains, 
in which are embodied an unusual number of features 
peculiar to the period. The nave with its unaltered doors, 

3 Fosbroke, Gloucestershtre, ii, 285-6. 


* Rudder, Gloucestershire, p. 268, and also for various historical items a paper 
by the Rev. J. Melland Hall, Trans. B.G.A.S., xix, 61. 
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its full complement of windows, and the font, is specially 
interesting. 
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Fig. 8. Stoke Orchard Church 


The nave on the interior measures 44 ft. 8 ins. by 14 ft. 
9 ins., and the chancel 18 ft. by 12 ft. ro ins. The walls 


are 2 ft. 8 ins. thick, of rubble stones covered with plaster. 
The angle quoins or pilasters are overgrown by ivy. 


Fig. 9. Plan, Stoke Orchard Church 
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Spel? The nave was lighted by five small windows, two in the 
north and two in the south wall and one in the gable, they 
are all 5} ins. only in width and have widely splayed jambs 
and arch to the interior (fig. 10). On the exterior the head 


LH, HantoXe § rosey SOM 1926, 
Fig. 10. Details of window, Stoke Orchard 
in one stone and the jambs are rebated and chamfered. 
They are all unaltered and indicate the number and the 
amount of light usually provided. There are two doors 
(fig. 11) opposite each other in the nave walls also for- 
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Fig. 11. Doorways, Stoke Orchard 
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tunately unspoiled, that on the south is square in the 
opening with chamfered and rebated jambs and a head in 
one stone shaped to a semicircle on the top and enclosed 
with a hollow moulded label returned at the springing and 
finished with a slight curl. The north door to the village 
is More ornate. It is semicircular headed and moulded on 
the edge with a double quirked roll continued down the 
jambs. The label is of the same section as that to the 
south door but its ‘ terminations ’ have been destroyed. 
Both doors have flat segmental rear arches. 

The chancel arch (fig. 12) has square jambs with a half- 
round respond midway in the thickness of the wall resting 


Fig. 13. Font, Stoke Orchard 


on a moulded base of two rolls divided by a hollow. The 
capitals have incurved scallops ornately decorated. The 
arch is pointed of two chamfered orders and indicates the 
transitional period of its erection. 

The chancel windows and that at the east end of the 
south nave wall are late fourteenth century insertions. 
Thatin the east gable is pointed, the others have flat 
heads with trefoiled cusping. 

The font (fig 13) is contemporary with the building. It 
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is 2 ft. 2 ins. in diameter and decorated with an arcade of 
sixteen interlaced arches which spring from slight shafts 
with stepped caps and bases. The base is chamfered and 
stands on a circular step.§ 

There is a piscina in the south wall of the chancel, with 
a moulded dished shelf under a chamfered arch. The 
stone bell turret over the east nave gable is of the four- 
teenth century. A curved segmental plastered ceiling 
spans the nave; it bears the date 1723 and the initials I.E. 
The bench seats are of late design and the pulpit 
Jacobean. 


5’The font at Chedworth church, Trans. B.G.A.S.,xxxvi, 176, is similar but 
without the caps and bases. 
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RECTORS OF COTES OR COATES 
By Joun Disney THORP 


HE parish of Coates near Cirencester was in the diocese 

of Worcester till 1541, as was the whole of Gloucester- 
shire. In that year the see of Gloucester was created, the 
first bishop being John Wakeman, last abbot of Tewkes- 
bury and chaplain to Henry vir. ‘‘ RoBERT, priest of 
Cotes ’’ heads my list, the authority being Placita Coronae, 
6 Henry 11. There are no registers of the bishops of 
Worcester before that of Godfrey Giffard (1268-1301). 
The Worcester Historical Society has printed this, and 
the register of William Ginsborough (1303-1307); that of 
Walter Reynolds (1308-1313) is in course of publication. 
The sede vacante register of various dates from 1301 to 
1497 has also been published. I do not claim that my 
list 1s complete before 1532. Between 1316 and 1361 
there would seem to be a gap, though almost certainly 
JouHn W1a4T, who is commemorated in the church, may be 
placed sometime during that period, Between r410 and 
1463 only one rector is known, RicHarD WYNTER, who 
held the living at any rate from 1434 to 1445. Between 
1498 and 1532 there also seems room for another in- 
cumbent. A search through all the unpublished bishops’ 
registers in the diocesan registry at Worcester would no 
doubt fill any gaps, but I have not becn able to make such 
a search up till now. The abstracts made by the late 
F. S. Hockaday from Gloucester diocesan records have 
given me much information; this is acknowledged by the 
initials F.s.H. I am much obliged to Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley who kindly helped me on many doubtful points, 
and a book of Atkyns deeds which Earl Bathurst lent me 


yi 
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provided most interesting information for the years 1463, 
1486, and 1096. Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick has helped me to 
clear up some doubtful points in Cirencester abbey deeds 
of the years 1235 and 1363. To Mr. E. A. Fry J am in- 
debted for the Coram Rege roll of 1406, and for several 
feets of fines. 

With regard to the patronage of the living. From the 
time of Domesday Survey there had been three separate 
manors of Cotes, each with its own lord, until Sir William 
Nottingham acquired all three together with the right of 
patronage between c. 1466 and 1483. (For the sake of 
convenience I shall refer to them as nos. 1,1, and 1). In 
Domesday Survey they are called the three manors of 
Achelie: the first time I find the actual name of Cotes 
used in connexion with them is in 1235 (Testa de Nevil), 
when Ralph de Cotes was holding one knight’s fee in 
Cotes Radulph (1), and Ilias Cokerel was holding 4 a 
knight’s feein Cotes Cokerel (11), though mention of ‘‘Robert 
the priest of Cotes”’ occurs in 1221. The first patron 
mentioned by name is Richard le Waleys, who in 1292 
held one knight’s fee (1) and presented William de Dane- 
ford. In 1301 Jobn Lucy “ Lord of Cotes ”’ (probably 11, 
—one-fifth of a knight’s fee) presented Roger atte Churche. 
About 1370 another le Waleys, one Emma, had the 
presentation. William Rye, lord of the le Waleys manor, 
presented in 1406. Possibly it was Richard le Vernon (1!) 
who presented the Roger who was rector in 1463. These 
early lords of the three manors may have had the right of 
presenting in turn; that there were disputes as to the 
right can be seen from the Coram Rege roll of 1406 which 
I describe in its proper place. 

Frequent quarrels concerning the tythes occurred 
between the abbots of Cirencester and the rectors of Cotes; 
the earliest known was in 1235, when it seems to have been 
agreed that the rector should have all the tythes in the 
manor of Elias Cokerel. Presumably the abbot was to 
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take the tythes of the other two manors. In 1338 the 
abbot proved his right to receive a portion of the tythes. 
I quote in full two deeds of 1463 and 1486 dealing with 
further disputes, and a deed of 1696 summarizing the 
decision of the bishop in those two years, and also detailing 
how the tythes came to be the inheritance of the then lord 
of the manor, Sir Robert Atkyns. 

I have extracted from the published registers of the 
bishops of Worcester not only the names of rectors but all 
the references to Cotes and hope on a future occasion to 
deal further with the descent of the manors of Cotes and 
their lords. 

1221, ROBERT 

RoBERT, the priest of Cotes, slew William de Bosco in 
the village of Cotes at a certain ale-drinking, and fled. 
The village folk there knew about it, but did not capture 
him. No one else is suspected. Therefore the village is 
in mercy (i.e. to be fined). He had no property. Let 
him be outlawed. (Placita Coronae, 6 Henry 111). 

1235, ROGER 

In the possession of Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick at Thirlestaine 
House, Cheltenham, is a deed of Cirencester abbey, 
referring to a suit between Master ROGER, rector of Cotes 
and Hugh of Bampton, abbot of Cirencester, concerning 
the tythes of the manor. It was agreed that the rector 
should receive all manner of tythes, great and small, of 
the demesne of Elias Cokerel. Fosbroke (Gloucestershire, 
li, 505), gives the name of Richard le Vernon lord of the 
manor in this deed. This is a mistake: Richard le 
Vernon is not mentioned. Fosbroke has probably mixed 
up two charters, this one and another of 1363, in which 
Richard le Vernon’s name does occur, and in which the 
rector’s name is also Roger. The date of the charter of 
1235 is thus given:—‘‘facta est hec convencio sive 
transacto anno domini MCCXxx quinto die sci Georgii.”’ 
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Ralph de Cotes held in 1235 and 1243 one knight’s fee 
in Cotes Radulph (1) of the fief of Walter de Lacy (Testa de 
Nevil) and the widow of Elias Cokerel held half a knight's 
fee in Cotes Cokerel (11) of Ralph Russel in 1235 and her son 


Fulk in 1243. 
1268, ALEXANDER 
License to ALEXANDER, rector of the church of Cotes, to 


let to farm his church, and in the meantime reside at the 

schools. 17 kalends November. (Giffard Register, W.H.S.) 
1288, Letter from the bishop of Worcester to Walter de 

Cyren’, clerk, rector of the church of Ameneya St. Mary 

committing to him the custody of the church of Cotes, 

on account of the infirmity and old age of the rector. 
Dated at Kem, 6 kalends April. (Jdid.) 


The name of the rector is not given: probably 


ALEXANDER. 
12gI, RICHARD DE NUNEFORD 


On 2 kalends Iebruary the bishop committed the 
custody of the church of Cotes and of RICHARD de NUNE- 
FORD, Clerk, presented to the same, under age, to Walter, 
clerk of Cyr’. (Lbid.) 


Nuneford was presumably appointed on the death or 


resignation of Alexander. For some reason the bishop 


now sequestered the benefice, as on 2 nones March of 
this same year the register has this entry:—Mandate 
to the Archdeacon of Gloucester, or his official, to give 
possession of the sequestrated church of Cotes to WALTER 
de CHILTENHAM, Clerk. Dated at Wythindon. Walter was 
rector of Saperton in 1298. A bishop sometimes seques- 
trated a benefice,or its profits, in order to enforce residence: 
if the benefice remained a year under sequestration, it 
became void (St.C.B.) Walter was possibly given 
possession until a new rector should be appointed. 
1292, WILLIAM DE DANEFORD 

Institution of Wirt1AmM de DANEFoRD, clerk, to the 
Church of Cotes, at the presentation of Richard, called 


| 4 
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Le Waleys, of Cotes. Kalends of December, anno 25. 
(Ib:d.) 

Orders celebrated by G., bishop of Worcester, in the 
parish church of Hertlebury, 1293, on Saturday “ quatuor 
temporum ” the vigil of Holy Trinity. Deacons (among 
others) William de Daneford, rector of the church of Kotes. 
(Ibid.) 

Orders celebrated at Hembury in the Saltmarch on 
Saturday ‘“‘ quatuor temporum”’ before the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel, anno 26; priests bencficed, (among 
others) the rector of the church of Cotes. (Jbid.) 

Richard le Waleys in 1285 was lord of no. I manor of 
Cotes, he held the fee which Ralph de Cotes held. Elias 
Cokerel was holding the manor of his father Fulk, and 
Walter de Cotes was holding the third manor, of Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. (Kirby's Quest). 

1294 

Patent Rolls, 18 October 1294, mention Master RICHARD 
of DownHaAM as parson of Cotes. 
1305 

‘“ Orders celebrated at Teokcsbury by William, bishop 
of Worcester, on Saturday, quatuor temporum, the eve of 
Holy Trinity, anno 3. Priests, WALTER de COTES in 
Cirnecestre, previously admitted in the time of G(odfrey). 
(Ginsborough register, W.H.S.) 

(1) 1305 “‘ The following writ came to Fladebury, 9 kal. 
Dec.—Writ to the bishop to levy from ecclesiastical goods 
and benefices, and to bring in person to Westminster in the 
octaves of S. Hilary, the following debts due to the king 
from clerks having no lay fee, any amount remaining, at 
the said octaves, to be paid or levied, will at once be levied 
from the bishop's barony. (Jadey alia) from the church 
of Cotes, with portion of Thomas de Berton and the rector 
of the church of Rodemarton, 11s.) (Ld7d.) 

(2) Same year. Writ to the bishop to levy from 
ecclesiastical goods and bencfices and to produce at 
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Westminster on the morrow of S. Margaret, the following 
sums due to the king from clerks having no lay fee:— 
(inter alia) from the parson of Cotes 11s. (Jdrd.) 


I 307 
A further writ, to Bredon, 2 kal. Mar. Writ to the 


Bishop. .... etc., and to pay the same to the abbot and 
convent of S. Peter of Gloucester. (Inter alia) from the 
church of Cotes, with portion of Thomas de Berton and the 
rector of the church of Rudemarton 11s. Thomas de 
Berton was rector of Clyve Episcopi; in this instance he 
was no doubt acting as an official on behalf of Cirencester 
abbey’s interests in Cotes church. The “ portion” will 


have been the share of profit pertaining to the abbot, Le., 


of the tithes, great and small. (St. C. B.) Berton=The 


Barton of Cirencester. 
In the register of Bishop Reynolds (1308-1313) not yet 


published there is no presentation to Cotes. 


1316, WILLIAM 
Commission of oyer and terminer to Henry Spignurnel 


spot ee etc, on complaint by Henry Tyays, keeper of the 
land and heir of Peter de Brewosa, that Adam abbot of 
Cirencester, John de LoNebrok (Lillebroke) a lay brother, 
William de Pulham, Reginald de Lollebrok, Richard de la 
Sale of Upameneye, Richard David, WiLL1AM parson of 
the church of Cotes, with others, entered the free warren of 
said heir at Tettebury, hunted therein and took rabbits, 
killed four colts of price of 20 marks, carried away his 
goods and assaulted his servants. By fine of 100s. 
(Patent Roll, 16 May 1316). In 1303 John de Waleys 
held 1 (Feudal Aids); in 1316 Richard Lovel held 
(Nomina villarum); and in 1303 Walter de Lillebroke held 


wt (Feudal Ards). 


1339 

Declaration by the prior of Worcester that the abbot and 
convent of the monastery of the Blessed Mary of Ciren- 
cester, of the Order of S. Augustine, had shewn at his 
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visitation their right to receive a portion of the tythes 
within the parish church of Cotes. 3rd ides January 
1338-9. 

(From sede vacante reg'ster:—‘‘ Vacancy from death of 
Thomas de Hemenhale, 21 December 1338 to enthrone- 
ment of Wolstan de Bransford, April 1339.’’) 

? JOHN WIAT 

It has been impossible so far to arrive definitely at 
Wiat’s date. Atkyns (died 1711) makes the following 
statement: ‘‘ A Latin inscription under a void nich in the 
West side of the Tower reads—‘ pray for the souls of 
John Wiat, formerly Rector of Coats, and of Richard his 
brother, Rector of Bodington, and for the souls of their 
parents.’ He new-built the church, as appears by the 
first letters of his name, engraven on the stones, with an 
Inscription in Latin over the window ‘ That the chancel 
was built by him.’ The small chapel, or burying place, 
on the North side is supposed to be built by the Notting- 
hams.” A clue to the date would be given if his brother 
Richard could be found. The inscription on the tower, 
however, is very indistinct, and according to Bigland, 
History of Gloucestershire (1786) the wording is “ 
and of Richard his brother, Rector of Rodmarton.” 
This seems a more likely reading, as Rev. Walter James 
Prew, curate in charge, says that Boddington is an 
unendowed chapelry attached to the vicarage of Staverton, 
and that there has never been a rector of Boddington: 
neither can he find the name of Wiat among the vicars of 
Staverton-cum-Boddington. Both Bigland and Rudge 
(1803) say that the tower was built in the fourteenth 
century. While the inscription on the tower still exists, 
that on the chancel window has disappeared, probably in 
the restoration of 1861. Mr. St. Clair Baddeley thinks 
that the architecture of the chancel window (decorated) 
would show it to have been built about 1330; and his 
opinion together with the statement of Bigland and 
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Rudge would seem to make the fourteenth century the 
one in which Wiat lived. Whiat’s date is therefore 
probably between 1316 and 1361; one might put it at 
about 1330. 

1361, ROGER ATTE CHURCHE 

‘Institution of ROGER atte CHURCHE, priest, presented 
by John Lucy, Lord of Cotes, to the Church of Cotes. And 
he was admitted to the same on 20 December 1361.” 

From sede vacante register or ‘‘ Register of those things 
which were done in the bishopric of Worcester, the See 
being vacant after the death of Lord Reginald Bryan, the 
late Bishop, from 10 December 1361 to 10 March 1361-2.” 
‘‘ Resignation by ROGER atte CHURCHE, rector of the 
parish church of Cotes, of the vicarage of the church of 
St. Peter de Sodynton, 17 January 1361-2.” (Jdtd.) 

Lucy was lord of one of the three Cotes manors, pre- 
sumably no. 111. Richard le Vernon held 11 at this time and 
Emma le Waleys, wife of Walter de Cirencester, held 1. 
(Feudal Atds). 

Mr. Fenwick of Cheltenham possesses a charter of 
Cirencester abbey dated ‘‘ 1363 mensis Februarii die 
octava ’”’ dealing with a dispute about the tythes of Cotes 
between Roger the rector and the abbot of Cirencester. 
That Richard de Vernon owned one of the manors 1s 
proved by the following extract: ‘‘ Quod jus percipiendum 
et habendum omnes et omnimodas decimas majores et 
minores tam reales quam personales mixtas de manerio 
dominico Ricardi le Vernon in villa de Cotes ac terris et 
locis ad eam pertinentibus ”’ etc. 

(See above under date 1235, when the name of the 
rector was also Roger). 

1373, THOMAS DAVYD (or DAVY) 

Presented by Emma le Waleys. I have not the date of 
his institution, but an 1.p.M. for Gloucestershire (18 
Richard 11) shows him to have been rector in 1373. 
Proof of age of Robert, son and heir of William Lisle of 
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Saperton, was taken at Stowe St. Edward 17 February 
18 Richard 11 (1394), one John Clifford stating that 
Robert was aged 21 on the Feast of the Translation of 
St. Martin last past; he remembered being in the church 
of Cotes and seeing THOMAS DavyD, the rector, baptizing 
Robert, and the rector afterwards wrote in the missal of 
the church that Robert was born on that day, 47 Edward 
III (1373) and Thomas Davyd and Robert Selby, rector of 
Saperton, were godfathers; Margaret, wife of John Lucy, 
was godmother. 
1406, GEOFFREY MEDWAY 

A most interesting deed (Coram Rege roll, no. 583, 
Hillary 8 Henry Iv) has been discovered at the Public 
Record Office by Mr. E. A. Fry. We learn from it that 
Thomas Davyd (or Davy) had been presented to the living 
in the reign of King Edward 111 by a certain Emma le 


' Waleys. This Emma was lady of the manor of Cotes 


(i.e. 1), and I think she must have been daughter and heir 
of the John le Waleys who held it in 1303, and probably 
granddaughter and heir of the Richard le Waleys who had 
presented in 1292. On the death of Davyd a dispute arose 
as to the right to the next presentation. According to the 
roll John Gibbes who had married Katherine, widow of 
the John Lucy who had presented in 1361, claimed that 
Alice granddaughter and heir of Emma le Waleys and wife 
of William Rye had, after the death of her first husband 
Roger Wyght, granted by a certain indenture dated 
18 October 1393 to John Lucy and Katherine, then his 
wife, “‘the first voidance when it should happen after 
the death of Thomas Davyd.’’ Gibbes and his wife 
Katherine accordingly presented a certain Henry Chelten- 
ham. William Rye, who was now lord of the manor (1) 
in right of his wife, and Alice, denied this and brought an 
action to declare Henry Cheltenham’s presentation void. 
It also appears that Richard (Clifford) Bishop of Worcester 
had meanwhile collated a certain John Hondern to the 


lat 
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living. The jury decided that William and Alice Rye had 
proved their case, and assessed their damages at 5 marks, 
half the annual value of the church; the Ryes then 


presented GEOFFREY MEDWAY. 

Mr. F. S. Hockaday has two references to this case: 
(Lamb reg.: Arundell 1, f. 3100). 

(1) August 11, 1406. Royal writ directed to Thomas 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that whereas William Rye and 
Alice his wife recovered before the justices on the assizes 
in the co. of Gloucester on Friday after the Feast of St. 
Margaret last against John Gibbes and Katherine his wife, 
Richard Bishop of Worcester and Henry Cheltenham, 
their right of presentation to the parish church of Cotes 
near Cirencester, vacant, the king commands the arch- 
bishop to admit a fit person to the church on their pre- 
sentation. Tested at Evesham. 


(2) October 23, 1406. 
The Archbishop to GEOFFREY MEbway, alias Crek, 


chaplain. Wher as William Rye, esquire, and Alice his 
wife, have recovered their presentation, the archbishop 
has admitted him to the church of Cotes vacant by the 
death of Sir Tho.nas Davy the last rector, on presentation 
of W. Rye and Alice. Dated at Lambeth. 

On the same day he issued a mandate to the archdeacon 
of Gloucester or his official to induct him into corporal 
possession of the church. 

November 11, 1410. Geoffrey Medewe, parson to the 
Church of Cotes in Cotteswolde, diocese of Worcester, was 
presented to the Vicarage of Estgrenewych, co. Rochester. 


(Patent [olls). 
1434, RICHARD WYNTYR 

He may have succeeded Medway in r1g10,  ‘‘ On Satur- 
day 24 April 1434 an inquisition was held in the parish 
church of Cirencester by the rectors, vicars, and old and 
faithful men of the deanery, to wit, RICHARD WyYNTYR, 
rector of the church of Cotes, and others,” to inquire into 
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the vacancy of the church of Daglyngworth. (From the 
register of the Lord John (Fordham) prior of the cathedral 
church of Worcester: the see being vacant by the death of 
Thomas Bolton on 23 August 1433). 

He was still rector in 1445; there is a fine of that year 
between ‘‘ RICHARD WyNTER, parson of the church of 
Cotes, querent, and William Golding and Joan his wife 
deforciants, of lands in Cotes and Dounameny.”’ (Feet of 
Fines—divers Counties, Glouc: and Wilts: case 293, file 
71, NO. 295). 

1463, ROGER 

In the book of Atkyns deeds in possession of Ear} 
Bathurst, is the following copy of “‘ A decretall sentence 
in the Register’s Office at Worcester,” and ‘‘ Concerns the 
Demesnes of the Mannor of Cotes being exempted from 
Tyths.”” RoGER is given as the name of the rector, and 
another Richard le Vernon as lord of the manor; he 
possibly presented Roger. 

To all the sons of Holy Mother Church to whom... . 
etc., the Official of the Lord John? by the grace of God 
Bishop of Worcester, Greeting. .... etc. 

Universis sanctae matris Eclesiae filiis ad quos. . . . &c: 
Officialis domini Johannis dei gratia Wigorniae Episcopi 
salutem .... &c: Noverit universitas quod nos... 
&c: Anno Domini 1463... . &c: in causa decimarum 
quae inter religiosos viros Abbatem? et Conventum 
Monasterii Cirencestriae Ordinis St. Augustini Wigorniae 
diocesis Actores ex parte una et Dominum ROGERUM 
Rectorem Ecclesiae de Cotes dictae diocesis ex altera 
parte .... &c: libellus oblatur .... &c: quod jus 
percipiendi et habendi omnes et omnimodas decimas 
majores et minores tam reales quam personales et mixtas 
de manerio dominico Ricardi Le Vernon in villa de Cotes, 


1 John Carpenter, Bishop of Worcester. 
# John Sodbury, Abbot of Cirencester. 
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et terris rebus et locis ad eam pertinentibus ac personis in 
dicto manerio inhabitantibus, provenientes, ad dictos 
rcligiosos viros et eorum Monasterium ab antiquo pertinut 
pertinet, et pertinere dcebet in futurum &e: 
Quibuscunque Testibus admissis et in forma juratis et 
examinatis et eorum testationibus rite publicatis. . . &c. 
Nos officiahs praedictus &c, auditis et plemus 
intellectis meritis causae antedictae qui pereaquae in dicta 
causa vidimus et rogarimus. Invenimus dictos religiosos 
viros Intentloncm suam in dicto eorum libello deductam 
plene et sufficicnter fundasse et probasse pro jure et 
possessione dictorum religiosiorum  virorum — eorum 
monasterli in hac parte deductam et decimas omnes et 
singulas modo et forma quibus in libello eorum deducitur 
et petitur ad dictos religiosos viros et eorum monasterio 
ab antiquo pertinuisse pertinere et pertinere debere in 
futurum, Ipsosque relgiosos viros et eorum monasterium 
in possessione Vel quast percipiendi et habendi has 
decimas atempore et per tempus cujus contrarium memori 
hominum non existit fuisse pacifice et quiete 1psosque 
hnjusmodas decimas percepisse et habuisse toto et omni 


tempore supera dicto percipere et habere debere in 
futurum pronuntiamus ect declaramus definitive in his 
scriptis Ac pracfato domino Rogero Rectori Eclesiae 
pracdictae et successoribus suis in eadem perpetuum 
silentium imponitur in hac parte in quorum omnium et 
singulorum testimonium sigillum officialitatis Wigorniae 
pracsentibus apposiimus ac easdem signo consueto 
Magistri Roberti anno mense et die supra scriptis .. . &€¢ 
1486, RICHARD PEACHY 

An indenture, datcd 28 June 1486, among the deeds of 
Cirencester abbey, a copy of which was lent me by Lord 
Bathurst, shows RICHARD PEACHY asrector. Ina dispute 
between the rector and the abbot, the bishop decreed (as 
his predecessor in 1463 had done) that the tythes in the 
manor of Richard le Vernon belonged to the abbot. 
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WHEREAS there had beene a suite depending betweene 
Richard! the Abbot of Cirencester and the Convent of one 
part and Richard Peachy the rector of Cotes of the other 
part it was determined in the presence of John? Bishop of 
Worcester in this form viz.: Quod dicti religiosi viri Abbas 
et Conventus praedicti et eorum successores omnes et 
singuli singulis annis perpetuis futuris temporibus dur- 
aturis percipient et habebunt omnes et omnimodas 
decimas majores et minores tam reales quam personales et 
mixtas de manerio dominico quondam_ Ricardi_ le 
Vernon praedicti in parochia de Cotes praedicta et terris 
rebus et locis eidem pertinentibus ac personis in dicto 
manerio inhabitantibus, provenientcs et proventuras 
prout ab antiquo percipcere et habere consueverunt.” 

Sealed by Richard Peachy Rector of Cotes with the 
Archdeacon’s seale, because his owne scale was not 
knowne. 

William Baxter, Rector de Clyve. 

William Blowin, Rector de ttladbury. 

Robert Isham, Rector de Hampton Meassv. 

Thomas Crofttt arm. 

Thomas Salway arm. 

1 Richard Clive, Abbot of Cirencester. 

2 John Alcock, Bishop of Worcester, 1476; translated to Elv 
1486. Founder of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

* “Formerly the manor of Richard Je Vernon.’ Vernon had 
been lord of no, th Manor mn 1463 (g.v.). According to Atkvns 
he sold it to Sir William Nottingham of Cirencester, who by 
several feets of fines dated 1466, 1467, 1476, 1477, seems to 
have acquired most of the land of the three manors. He 
died 7 September 1453 seised of 1 K. F. in Cotes (no, I manor), 
together with the advowson, and 1000 acres of land in Cotes. 
(Glouc: tp.m. Rich. 11, file 3. no. 37). The advowson and 
the manor passed to Richard Pole (Poole), who married 
Nottingham's widow Elizabeth. Richard died 2g October 
1517 seised of them (Exchequer File 353). He left in his 
will £13 6s. 8d. for the reparation of the body of the church of 
Cotes: £5 for the reparation of the chapel of S. John Evange- 


lay 
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list in said church: £5 for the reparation of 2 iles in Saperton 
church (F.S.H.). Peachy was still rector 1 October 1498 
(Worc: Archbishop’s visitation, sheet 35. F.S.H.): he was 
a witness of the will of Wiliam Haynes of Cotes (dated 
1o May 1498) who left to the high altar for tithes forgotten 
16d. or a sheep worth 16d.; also 4 pecks of barley to the 
church; he desired his executors to hire a chaplain for one 
whole year to celebrate for his soul. (p.c.c. Home 19: 
F.S.H.). Richard Poole’s youngest son William inherited 
the manor of Cotes and the advowson: William sold them to 
his step-nephew Giles Poole in 1564. 

1532 and 1534, MORICE HOLYDAY 

Rector, and Gerard Grenow, curate. 
(Worcester diocese: Bell, sheets 12 and 13. 
Date of institution unknown, but probably presented by 


William Pole (Poole), lord of the manor. 


1540, THOMAS BEST 
Rector. (Worcester diocese: Bell, sheet 57. F.S.H.) 


Sir THOMAS BEsT, parson of Cotes, named overseer of the 
will of John Humberston, husbandman, 8 May 1545, and 
witness, with Sir John Hayes, parson of Lypiatt (overseer), 
of the will of John Smyth of Cotes, husbandman, 31 May 
1545. He was probably appointed by William Pole, lord 
of the manor, who sold it together with the advowson in 
1504 to his step-nephew Giles Poole (see above). The 
parish of Cotes was transferred from the see of Worcester 


F.S.H.) 


to that of Gloucester in 1541. 
1563, THOMAS WILLIAMS 
The first rector mentioned by Atkyns, who, however, 
gives no date. Probably presented by William Pole. 
Incumbent 9g July 1563. (G.D.R., 47). In 1563 


William Coxe and Thomas Wyat, churchwardens, present 
the service in two several 


They do gather 


‘ That their curate saith 
churches in 1 day, and hath 2 benefices. 
nothing to the poor men’s box because there is none im 
their parish but is able to live of himself.’ (G.D.R., 20, 


61). 
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In 1566 Thomas Syms and John Arnolde were church- 
wardens. (Church regtster). 

Gloucester Consistory Court, 1569. ‘‘ Office v. Rector 
of Cotes. He serves 2 Cures, viz.: Cotes and Saperton 
where he is rector. Dec: 16: he attended and certified 
that he was rector of both Cures, and was dismissed.”’ 
(G.D.R., 26, 74). 

In 1571 he subscribed to the Articles of 1562-3 by 
priests made by other form than that of Edward vi or 
Elizabeth. He was rector at the time of the visitation in 
July 1572. (G.D.R.) 

1575, ROBERT ARMOND 

ROBERT ARMOND, clerk, was instituted 5 March 1575 
by the chancellor in his house at Gloucester, on the 
presentation of Sir Giles Poole, the living being vacant by 
the death of Thomas Williams. On 27 April 1575 he 
compounded for the first-fruits of the rectory of Cotes at 
£9 6s. 8d. (G.D.R., 27a, 62). 

At the archdeacon’s visitation 14 July 1576:— He 
understandeth very well and is sounde in religion.” 
(F.S.H.) 

Sir Giles Poole purchased the manor and advowson of 
Cotes in 1564 from his half-uncle William Poole. 

1578, JOHN KNIGHT 

Instituted to living, vacant by death of the last in- 
cumbent, on presentation of Sir Giles Poole. (G.D.R., 
27a, 98). 

Subscribed to the Articles of 1562-3, 18 February 1578, 
and compounded for the first-fruits of the rectory at 
£9 6s. 8d. Named in catalogue of clergy of the diocese in 
1584 and 1593. 

Buried at Bath 26 April 1600. (Church regtster). 

1600, WILLIAM MASTERS, m.a. 

The register of Coates church (from about this time 

“Coates ’’ seems the usual spelling) has this entry: 
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‘‘ WILLIAM MASTERS, M.A., presented to Coates 1600 by 
Sir Henry Poole. Glory to God alone.” 

Compounded for first-fruits, {9 6s. 8d. 

In 1613 a military assessment was made on the 
Gloucestershire clergy; it was transcribed from the 
Lansdowne Mss. in the British Museum for Gloucestershsre 
Notes and Quertes. 

“3x Marti, 1613. A view of the horse armour and 
other warlike furniture assessed upon the clergy w*in the 
Dioces of Gloucr, taken by the Reverend Father in God, 
Miles, Lo? Bishop of the same diocese, Anno 1613.” In 
the Deanery of Cirencester is this entry :— 

“Coates. Wm. Masters, Rector, a Calliv’, fur.” 
(G. N. & Q., v, 126). 

His son Thomas Masters matriculated at New College, 
Oxford, 15 November 1622, aged 19, as ‘‘ Thomas Master 
son of William of Coates, minister.’’ He was fellow of 
New College 1622; B.A. rr November 1625; M.A. 6 June 
1629; B.D. 30 January 1640-1 (as Masters); sinecure 
rector of Wickham, co. Lincoln 1637; died near Louth 
December 1643 or January 1644; buried in the outer chapel 
of New College (Foster, Alumni Oxonienses). According 
to Rudge (1, cv1) Thomas Masters was born at Coates, was 
a great scholar, linguist and poet; and died of gaol fever 
1643. Atkyns says that Thomas Masters assisted Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury in composing his history of King 
Henry viii, but makes a mistake in calling him the rector. 
William Masters was buried at Coates 12 February 16§2; 
his widow Alice was buried there 17 April 1673. Two of 
their sons and two daughters were baptized there. 


The church register records his burial :— 
‘“Thomas Master, son of Dominus Master, buried 7 


March 1643.” 

It also gives Thomas Coxe as churchwarden in 1613. 
1652, WILLIAM MOUNTSTEPHEN, .a. 

Compounded for first-fruits for £8 8s. 6d., 18 November 
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1652. In list of clergy of the diocese 17 December 1661. 
Subscribed to Act for Uniformity, 16 August 1662. 

William Hawkes, B.A., curate of Coates, also subscribed 
18 September 1675. (G.D.R.) 

Died at Coates 17 January 1677-8, and buried the 
following day. (Church register). 

Presumably he was presented by Sir Henry Poole, who 
had succeeded to the manor and the advowson on the 
death in 1651 of his father Sir William Poole. Sir Henry 
was the last Poole owner of the manor. 

Extracts from the church register :— 

1662. For the Protestants in Lithuania 3s. 5d. 

1669. Ann Mountstephen, d. of W. Mountstephen, 
clerk, of Coates, and James Oldigworth, clerk, of Kencote, 
co. Oxon, were married 26 September. 

1678, ELIAS CARTERET, m.a. 

Compounded for first-fruits for £8 8s. od., 3 May 1678 
(G.D.R.) 

Son of Philip Carteret of the Isle of Jersey, gent. 
Exeter College, Oxon; matriculated 21 May 1669 aged 17; 
fellow of Exeter 1670-1678; B.A. 1673; M.A. 1676; 
rector of Coates, and of Poole co. Wilts. 1692 till his 
death. (Foster, Alumnz Oxontenses)., 

From Mr. F. S. Hockaday’s notes :— 

3 February 1691-2-——Elias Carteret, M.A... 2... to 
George Carteret, Baron of Hawnes, already possessed of 
rectory of Coates, valued {£9 6s. 8d., and presented to 
rectory of Pool, co. Wilts, valued £7 12s. 54d., and distant 
from his former living 2 miles. 

According to Bigland, in 1682 and 1683 he and... . 
King, gent; were among the persons summoned from 
Coates by the heralds at their visitation. This may be the 
Mr. William King who married Mrs. Anne Carteret at 
Coates 13 November 1683; Anne was the rector’s sister. 
Elias Carteret was presented to the living by Sir Robert 
Atkyns, the then lord of the manor, whose son Sir Robert 
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Atkyns, the historian, had married Louisa, d. of Sir 
George Carteret by Elizabeth, d. of Sir Philip Carteret. 
Elias and Lady Atkyns were first cousins, Elias Carteret 
died 30 December 1720 aged 68, and was buried at Coates 
on I January following. (Church register). 

There is a brass to his memory on the west wall of the 
church; and another brass to one Philip Carteret, died 
12 October 1718 aged 66. 

Two sons Philip and Robert, and three daughters were 
baptized at Coates; the younger son Robert baptized 8 
October 1680 is entered in the register as being “ buried in 
woollen,’ 11 November 1680. For the encouragement of 
the woollen trade Acts of Parliament were passed in 1666, 
in 1677, and 1680, enacting that no corpse should be 
buried in any material that was not made from sheep's 
wool, under penalty of £5. This Act was only repealed 
shortly before 1815. 

24 September 1720 Charles Ferebe, curate of Coates, 
subscribed to the 39 Articles. (F.S.H.) 

The following ‘‘ Deed from the rector of Coates acknow- 
ledging the Demesnes to be free from Tiths’’, dated 
18 January 1696, is taken from the book of Atkyns deeds 
in possession of Lord Bathurst. 

WHEREAS all manner of Tiths within the demesnes of 
the mannor of Coates did anciently belong to the Abbot 
and Convent of the Order of S. Augustine in Cirencester 
and by a definitive sentence of the Official of the Bishop of 
Worcester it was so decreed in the year 1463 in a Suite 
depending between the said Abbot and Convent and Roger 
the then Rector of Coats reserving unto the said Rector 
1 Fleece 1 Lamb 1 Egg 1 Pidgeon 1 Pigg and the tith of 
1 acre of Corn in lieu of all other tithes; and AFTERWARDS 
by an Indenture dated 28 June 1486 between Richard the 
Abbot and the rest of the Convent of the said Monastery 
of the one part and Richard Peachy the then Rector of 
Coates of the other part in the presence of and with the 
consent of the Bishop of Worcester and in the presence of 
divers other persons as well as Clergy as Laity it was agreed 
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and declared that all the tithes arising within the manor of 
Coates did belong to the Abbot and Convent and their 
successor, and that the Rector of Coates and his succes- 
sors Should receive 10s. a year from the Rector of S. John 
Baptist Church in Cirencester in lieu of all future tithes 
and in recompense for the performance of Sacramentall: 
and WHEREAS by the dissolution afterwards of the said 
Abbey the revenue of the tithes came to King Henry vi, 
and by descent to King Edward vi who granted them to 
Sir Anthony Kingston, and by divers mean conveyances 
the tiths are become the inheritance of Sir Robert Atkyns: 
and WHEREAS Coates Woods and the Manor Fields now 
divided into several grounds and known by the name of the 
Cunnigree, the 20 acres lying under Coates Wood, and a 
pasture ground called Chapmere (40 acres) and lying 
partly in parish of Saperton and partly in Coates, were 
always deemed to be the Demesne of the manor of Coates 
and have not paid tithes to the rector till the latter part of 
the time when Mr. Mountstephen was rector, and some- 
times somewhat has been paid in licu of the ground called 
Chapmere to Mr. Elias Carteret the present Incumbent to 
the manifest wrong and prejudice of the inheritance of 
Sir Robert Atkyns, and the rector lately took away corn 
off Chapmere challenging the same for his due whereupon 
a suite of law was begun against Elias Carteret: and 
whereas it was plainly shown in presence of divers of the 
neighbouring ministers that the tiths of the said lands 
mentioned being the demesne lands of the manor do belong 
to Sir Robert Atkyns and not to the rector, 
Elias Carteret acknowledges... 2... cc. the truth, 

and disclaims any right of tithes in these grounds. 

(Signed: Elias Cartcret, 18 January 1096) 
in presence of 

Sam. Broade. Rector of Rendcombe. 

John Coxe. Rector of North Cerney. 

Ch. Holland. 

Geo. White. 
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In 1678 a cloth for the communion table was given by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Curtis (Church register). As ‘‘ Widow 
Elizabeth Curtis ’’ she rented the manor of Trewsbury 
from Sir Robert Atkyns the younger, of Pinbury Park, at 
the rent of £60 in 1700. (Coates deeds, no. 1). She was 
buried at Coates 25 July 1724. The Coates deeds also 
show that in 1701 Joseph Bliss was renting the manor 
house near the church from Sir Robert’s nephew, Robert 
Atkyns, on whom the manors of Trewsbury and of Coates 
had been settled at the time of his marriage in 1701. 
There is a brass on the west wall of the church in memory 
of Joseph Bliss who died 27 July 1705. 

1721, WILLIAM TYNDALE, ».a. 

According to Foster’s Alumns Oxontenses he was son of 
Walter Tyndale of Kingswood, co. Wilts; matriculated at 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 19 May 1702, aged 15; B.A. 
7 March 1705-6; M.A. 1708; vicar of Elmstone Hardwicke 
from 1712 to 1721; rector of Coates from 1721 to 1763; 
vicar of St. Mary le Lode, Gloucester, 1722 to 1762; 
rector of Charfield 1750-1763. (See also Genealogist, ii, 377). 
He married 23 January 1721-2, Jane, d. of Rev. Benjamin 
King, D.D., prebendary of Gloucester cathedral. He was 
heir to his cousin Walter Tyndale of Bobbing Court, Kent, 
who died in 1747. 

He was given the living of Coates by his father, in whose 
hands the presentation seems somehow to have been vested 
for thisturn. Robert Atkyns of Lower Swell, nephew and 
heir of Sir Robert Atkyns the younger, was lord of the 
manor of Coates at this time, having succeeded to it 
and also to the advowson according to his uncle’s will 
(died 1711). Mr. Hockaday (from Lambeth Act Book) 
gives the following:—10 January 1721: ‘‘ William Tindale 
M.A., subscribes to the 39 Articles, presented by Walter 
Tindale, gent: compounds for first-fruits for £8 8s. od.” 
‘“ William Tindale of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, chaplain 
to Rowland Lord St. John was presented to the vicarage 
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of S. Mary de Load, co. Glouc: about 12 miles off Cotes.”’ 
26 June 1749 William Walbank, curate of Coates, sub- 
subscribed to the 39 Articles. (F.S.H.) 

The church registers mention James Parsons as curate 
in 1755, and Joseph Parry in 1760. They give the 
baptisms of Thomas, son of the rector and Jane his wife 
and of two daughters; also the burial in 1756 of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cropley, widow of the Rev. Robert Cropley. 
He died g August 1762, and was buried on 11 August 
following. Mrs. Tyndale on 12 October 1765 paid to the 
churchwarden Mr. Giles Tombs a legacy of {10 from her 
late husband to the parish. (Register). Giles Tombs, who 
was churchwarden for nearly 25 years, was renting In 1755 
the west part of the manor from Mrs. Chamberlayne and 
Mrs. Hoard, the heirs-general of Robert Atkyns. He was 
the father of William Tombs who in 1788 purchased with 
his brother Joseph the manor and advowson from John 
and Mary Atkyns, children and heirs of Edward Atkyns 
(see under Chaunler). 

1763, JOHN CHAUNLER, o.a. 

“21 January 1763, JOHN CHAUNLER, rector, subscribed 
to the 39 Articles; vacant by death of Tindale; presented 
by John Selfe, gent. for this turn.’’ (F.S.H.) 

28 June 1758 Edward Atkyns, who had succeeded to the 
manor and advowson on the death of his cousin Robert 
Atkyns in 1753, levied a fine of the advowson to one 
James Wharton of Cornhill, London. (Bundle 1, Coates 
deeds). Wharton gave Atkyns £200. Possibly Wharton 
was acting for John Selfe, who had the right of presenting 
“pro hac vice.”” There was formerly in the lady chapel in 
Cirencester church a coat of arms of a John Selfe, clothier, 
with the arms of his wife ElizabethWillet on an escutcheon 
of pretence; he died 1763. (Trans. B.G.A.S., xvu, 306). 
A further extract from Mr. Hockaday’s papers states:— 
“31 May 1787—John Chaunler, clerk, was instituted by 
the Bishop of Gloucester, vacant by the ‘cession’ of the 
said John Chaunler, presented by John Atkyns, Joseph 
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Hetherington, and Mary sister of John Atkyns and wife 
of John Thomas Atkyns.”’ 

John Atkyns and his sister Mary were joint lords of the 
manor and patrons of the living. ‘‘ Cession ’’ may mean 
the surrender of the benefice for some personal reason: it 
looks as if the earlier presentation had been found to be 
invalid. (St. C. B.) 

At the parliamentary election of 1776 only one free- 
holder voted from the parish. (Church register). 

Charles Coxwell was appointed curate 4 June 1764, at a 
salary of £30. (F.S.H.) 

D. Colmar was curate in 1765. (Church register). 

Joseph Chapman was appointed curate 23 June 1767, 
at a salary of £50. (F.S.H.) 

William Pitt was curate from 1769 to 1795. (F.S.H.) 

According to the church register he officiated at the 
wedding 29 May 1780 in Coates church of the Rev. John 
Dewé and Sarah sister and heir of William Tombs, who 
purchased the manor and advowson in 1788 (see under 
Tyndale). William Tombs died 1816, having by his will 
settled the advowson and manor on Sarah for life and then 
in tail male. John Dewé was vicar of Appleby, co. 
Leicester. His son the Rev. William Dewé, vicar of 
Weston upon Trent, succeeded his mother in the manor 
and advowson in 1831; he sold the next presentation to 
the living to Mr. James Gibbs (see below). The manor 
remained in the Dewé family till 1907, when Colonel 
William Horsley Dewé, son of William Tombs Dewé, sold 
it to Lord Grantley, who in his turn sold it in 1914 to 
Mr. Oswald Harrison, from whom it was purchased in 
1925 by Mr. Bernard Firth. 

The advowson passed from the Dewé family in 1878 
_ (see below, under Gibbs). 

1799, BRYAN MACKEY, B.a. 

Presented 19 July 1799 on the death of John Chaunler 
by William Tombs. (F.s.H.) ‘Son of William Mackey 
of Kingston, Jamaica, gent; matriculated at Brazenose 
College, Oxford, 11 December 1788 aged 18; B.A. 1792; 
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tector of Coates 1799 till his death 25 November 1847.” 
(Foster, Alumn1t Oxontenses). 

He had permission from the Bishop (6 May 1812) to 
“live in Cirencester or elsewhere, the Parsonage house 
being too small, and also too cold for his wife.’’ (F.sS.H.) 
Henry Cripps was curate 21 March 1826 at salary of {5o. 


{F.S.H.) 
Henry Edmund Fryer was curate 1837 and 1838. 


{Church register). 

Thomas Crook Gibbs appointed curate g November 
1846. 

1848, THOMAS CROOK GIBBS, .a. 

Hon. Canon of Gloucester. ‘‘ 2nd son of James Gibbs 
of St. James’, Bristol, armiger. Matriculated 15 Novem- 
ber 1838 at Trinity College, Oxford, aged 18; B.A. 1842; 
M.A. 1845; rector of Coates 1848.’’ (Foster, Alumni 
Oxonienses). Educated at Bruton grammar school, 
Somerset. As curate of Coates he subscribed to the 39 
Articles g November 1846. On the death of Bryan 
Mackey he was presented to the living 6 January 1848 by 
his father, who had purchased the presentation “ pro hac 
vice’’ from the Rev. William Dewé, lord of the manor. 
He had been ordained in 1843 to the curacy of West 
Littleton, near Bath. He built the schools at Coates 
largely at his own expense, and restored the chapel at 
Tarlton, and the rectory house at Coates. The church 
at Coates was reopened after restoration 4 May 1861. He 
married Rachel Agnes Brown; she was buried at Coates 
28 March 1862 aged 35. The windows in the south side 
of the chancel were put in by her husband in her memory. 
Canon Gibbs resigned the living in May 1914. He died 
18 December 1914 and was buried at Coates on 22 Decem- 
ber, aged 94. 

Mr. Grattan Kane was curate in 1g10 and Mr. W. de St. 
Croix in 1914. 

In 1876 the advowson belonged to Colonel William 
Horsley Dewé, only son of William Tombs Dewé, the then 
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lord of the manor (only son of the Rev. William Dewé). 
Colonel Dewé conveyed it 20 June 1878 to Mr. John King 
Farlow, D.L., of Wood Lee, Surrey. In November 1808, 
after the death of Mr. Farlow, his trustees contracted to 
sell the advowson to the Rev. Jonathan James Gratrex, of 
West Putford rectory, Devon, the actual conveyance, 
dated 29 December 1898, being to Arthur Carl Lorange 
of Carmalt House, Putney, his trustee. After Mr. 
Gratrex’s death his trustee sold the advowson on 12 
February 1909 to the Misses Cator of Trewsbury, who 
vested it in trustees for the Guild of All Souls, 7 January 
1910. In 1913 nearly the whole of the rectory glebe was 
sold by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Sir Gerald 
St. John Mildmay bought 104 acres north of the canal; 
Mrs. Cator bought 31 acres adjoining and to the east of Sir 
Gerald’s purchase; she also bought about 86 acres between 
the canal and the Great Western railway ; Lord Biddulph 
gg acres on the south side of the Great Western railway; 
and Mr. Russell Swanwick bought 164 acres at the east end 
of the parish. This latter portion of the glebe appears 
to have been allotted to the rectory by the Boundary 
Commission in 1793 when the Rev. John Chaunler was 
rector. Nine acres of glebe to the east of the rectory 
were bought by Miss Cator, who sold them again to Mr. 
Arthur McWullop. There is only one acre of glebe left, 
adjoining the rectory. 
1914, THOMAS CROMPTON SIMPSON 

Scholae Cancellarii Lincoln 1885-1887. Presented in 
1g14 by the Guild of All Souls, Ordained deacon by 
Bishop of Worcester 1888, and priest 1889. Formerly 
assistant curate of S. James’, Dudley, 1888 to 1890; of 
Dorchester, co. Oxford, 1890-1893. Missionary in the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa 1893-1903. AssIs- 
tant curate S. James the Less, Plymouth, 1903-1913- 
Rector of Coates since 1914. 
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OLD PLANS AND VIEWS OF BRISTOL! 
By Joun E, PRITCHARD, F.S.A. 
(Plates 1-1x) 


STUDY of the old plans of Bristol makes it desirable 
to consider the original site of the city. Often, and 
rightly, we speak of Bristol as a Norman town which 
enclosed within its walls an area of probably less than 
twenty acres, but the evidence of Saxon coinage? shows 
that earlier settlers occupied the place, and further, from 
numerous excavations made during the years 1900-1911, 
many remains of the Early Iron Age have come to light 
from the banks of the peninsula and from other spots 
between our two rivers, the Avon and the Frome.® 
It is, therefore, permissible to believe that prehistoric 
folk actually dwelt upon the site of the city, though the 
spot was undoubtedly avoided as too marshy for Roman 
occupation, for not a vestige of masonry of that period 
has ever been traced. There is, consequently, nothing to 
help in gauging a picture of Bristow in those early days, 
which had such a limited area, but Seyer gives a con- 
jectural “‘ Plan of Bristol during the Saxon period and a 
little after.’”’"4 He considered that this represented the 
extent and form of the town about the end of that period, 
and it may be assumed that it was divided into four 
streets, very much as it is today, walled round for security 
and defence—a gate being placed at the extremity of each 
of the streets with the castle on the eastern side of the 
town, partly surrounded by a moat. 
1 Read at the Bristol Evening Meeting, 1 March 1921, since revised with 


additions. 
2W. Hunt, Bristol (Historic Towns), 1895, p. 3. Trans. B.G.A.S., xliv, 98. 
8 Trans. B.G.A.S., xxiii, 269, and later volumes. 
4 Samuel Seyer, Memotrs of Bristol, 1821, i, 262. 
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Barrett, the historian of Bristol, introduced a plan in 
his History,5 which was intended to represent the town 
before the building of the bridge in 1248. As, however (as 
pointed out by Seyer), the High Cross figured in the plan 
was not erected until about 1360, the plan could not be 
considered authentic, in which Seyer was undoubtedly 
correct. Barrett also engraved a very small plan of the 
town but he had evidently copied this from a well-known 
example, and as he gave no authority, it cannot be relied 
upon.® 

These conjectural plans of our early historians alone 
help us to realize the beginnings of the Norman town— 
and the series of ancient plans described in this paper 
show the wonderful development of this great trading 
centre, which became the second city in the kingdom and 
the home of so many merchant princes. Unfortunately, 
early topographical delineations of the City are really few 
in number, and topographical inaccuracy has been very 


rife. 
I. ROBERT RICART, 1479 


The Corporation possesses amongst its valuable archives 
a MS. volume of intense interest, known as Ricart’s 
Kalendar, compiled by Robert Ricart, town clerk, who 
was elected to that office in the 18th year of Edward Iv 
(1479). It has been edited for the Camden Society by 
Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith,® and contains a reproduction 
of an interesting and curious plan or picture of Bristol 
dated 1479.7. It measures 4# ins. by 64 ins. 

The colouring of this conjectural plan is very crude in 
the original—the roofs of the houses being depicted red, 


green and yellow.® 
This view has no value as a plan, but it commends 


§ William Barrett, History and Antiquities of Bristol, 1789, pp. 51, 57: 
© The Maitre of Bristowe ts Kalendar, 1872. 


7 Ibtd., p. 10. 
8 Reproduced in colour in Seyer’s Memoirs, i, 263. 
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itself to us with surprising interest. The four cross 
streets in the centre of the city are shown very clearly. 
The gate of St. John may be seen on the north, but there 
is no evidence of the city wall adjoining; the gates of 
Newgate, St. Leonard and St. Nicholas are very 
prominent and a stretch of wall on the south side may be 
detected. 

It has been suggested by Miss Toulmin Smith that 
William Wyrcestre, the fifteenth century antiquary, was 
perambulating his native town at this time, and may have 
known the town clerk, to whom he probably gave details 
and measurements. 

The plan is of earlier date than anything known of any 
other city. In the centre is the High Cross decorated to 
represent the gilding of the period, and close by may be 
seen the ‘“‘ gabled’’ houses in High street, several of 
which were destroyed in I9gI4. 

2. WILLIAM SMITH, 1568 
(Plate 1) 

The earliest authentic plan of Bristow is to be found in 
a manuscript volume in the “Sloane ” collection at the 
British Museum.® It is entitled:— 

“The Particuler Description of ENGLAND. With the 
Portratures of certaine of the Cheiffest Citties & 
Townes, 1558.” 

within a heavy border, bearing various shields of arms, 
surmounted by the Royal Arms and the initials of Qucen 
Elizabeth, allin heraldic colouring. The arms of the carls 
and dukes of Gloucester are illuminated upon leaf 76, 
and upon leaf 77 is the plan of 


BRISTOW 
Measured & laid in Platforme, by me, W. Smith, at 
my being at Bristow, the 30 & 31 July. An®. Dni. 1568. 


9 Sloane Mss., 2596, f.77. The plate is from a photograph taken direct from 
the ms. 
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This Elizabethan ms. plan is executed in colour with the 
arms of the city at the top right hand corner, and measures 


5% ins. by 4# ins. 
On the back of the plan is a very quaint description of 
the City now reproduced from the original. 
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All this was the work of one William Smith, who was | 
born in England, but lived some time at Nuremburg, 
returning to England for good about 1584. He was 
appointed Rouge Dragon in 1597. 
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The statement by Smith that he did the work in two 
days is amazing—for though it is on record that he copied 
any plans of cities that he could obtain, we fortunately 
know he came here and surveyed Bristol himself. The 
plan even today conforms to the general outline of the 
city; but at that time much of the wall was visible as it 
is here shown with the gates—St. John’s, St. Nicholas’s, 
St. Leonard’s, and the Newgate; also the upper and 
nether Pithay gates, just off Wine street; with those of 
Redcliff and Temple on the south; whilst twenty churches 
are actually depicted, eight being either on or inside the 
wall; with Great St. Augustine, Little St. Augustine, © 
Ye Gants (Gaunts’, or Lord Mayor’s chapel), on the 
north-west, and Redcliff and Temple on the south. 
The mighty “ castell’’ with its tower is clearly marked, and 
so is the bridge spanning the Avon, which divides 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. The chapel of the 
Assumption is shown across the middle of the bridge. 
This able surveyor does not even omit the shipping on the 
two rivers, or the Garden Ground in St. Philip’s on the 
east. 

The manuscript was almost unknown until Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.a., in conjunction with Mr. F. W. Ashbee, 
F.S.A., printed it with the plans reproduced in colour in 
1879. An interesting account of Smith, and of his many 
published works, is given. 


3. HOEFNAGLE, 1581 
(Plate 11) 


The next in point of date is known as BRIGHTSTOWE or 
HOEFNAGLE’S plan and appears in the third volume (1581) 
of Civitates Orbts Terrarum, by Braun and Hogenberg, 
published at Cologne, between 1572 and 1618. 

The plan measures 17 ins. by 13 ins. In Transactions, 
lv, 297, is a paper by the late William George in which he 
compared the plans of Smith and Hoefnagle, and proved 
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beyond doubt that George Hoefnagle, wholived at Antwerp, 
copied from Smith’s plan, and in doing so made some 
unfortunate slips, the principal omission being that of 
the chapel of the Assumption on Bristol bridge, which 
Smith had clearly indicated. This plan of Hoefnagle— 
which is also a quaint bird’s-eye view of the city—shows 
the walls and gates, the churches and domestic archi- 
tecture, and two boats upon the river—whereas Smith 
had many. In the earlier issues there are Elizabethan 
figures in the foreground, and sheep in the meadows of 
Redcliff and Temple. There is a drawing of the arms of 
the city. It will be noticed that the thoroughfares are of 
an almost equal width, whether they be lanes or streets. 
The churches are all depicted nearly similar in size. 

A paper on Braun’s map, by the late Robert Hall 
Warren, F.S.A., was published in Proceedings Clifton 


Antiquarian Club, v, 62. 


4. VALEGO, ¢. 1595 


A plan by this Italian artist, entitled BRIGHTSTOWE— 
with the name in large letters in the centre, at the top— 
and the arms of the city on the right. It is signed 
FR° VALEGo and the size is 54 ins. by 3}ins. This comes 
from a work entitled Raccolta di le piu illustri a famose 
Citta di tutto 11 Monde, containing 255 plans of cities 
(Bristol being no. 90), published c. 1595. Many of the 
plans are signed Franco Valego, others Vallegio. Amongst 
other important work, Valego, who was born at Bologna, 
engraved views of towns after Pietro Facini. 

This plan, though badly drawn, is evidently copied from 
Hoefnagle’s, for it bears the same name with a similar 
legend upon a label in the left hand bottom corner; it 
has two figures in Elizabethan dress, standing at the 
bottom right hand corner, an unusual characteristic. 
The chapel on the bridge is omitted in this case also. 
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5. SPEED, 1610 
(Plate 111) 


A plan of Bristow, by John Speed, dated 1610, measur- 
ing 5 ins. by 44 ins., is in the right hand bottom corner of 
the well known map of Gloucestershire from the atlas 
which was issued in The Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britaine, published in 1611. 

There are no fresh details in this small plan, which 
undoubtedly was copied from one of the earlier ones, the 
engraver being either Jodocus Hondius or Abraham Goos, 
two Dutch artists who executed many of the maps and 
plans for Speed, it being impossible for him to undertake all 
the work himself. It is also well known that Speed used 
many of the maps from the surveys of Saxton and Norden, 
for his atlas; a system of copying as common at that 
time as it is today. 

John Speed is claimed as an Englishman, having been 
born in Cheshire in 1552. He was the son of a tailor and 
became a freeman of the Merchant Taylors Company in 
1580. It is on record that he was greatly interested in the 
antiquities of his country and obtained much pecuniary 
help from Sir Faulk Grevil, his patron, who enabled him to 
pursue his studies. Early writers tell us his maps were 
very justly esteemed, and that his History of Great Britain, 
was incomparably more complete than all the histories 
of his predecessors put together. His monument may be 
seen in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


6. C.L., c. 1624 
(Plate Iv) 


A plan entitled BRIGHTSTOWE in ENGELLAND, bearing 
the signature of C.L., is by an unknown engraver of the 
seventeenth century. It is 54 ins. by 2} ins. 

It comes from Meisner’s Sciagraphica Cosmica, an 
important work in eight volumes containing other plans 
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by the same engraver, published at Nuremberg in 1638, 
but the date of the Bristol plan is considered to be 1624, 
It is a further example of copying from an earlier one, for 
in this case, also, the chapel on the bridge is omitted as in 
Hoefnagle’s, and the arms of Bristol are very carelessly 
drawn. This plan is very crude, but it possesses some 
characteristics to be seen in no other. What the artist 
really meant by his figures in the foreground it is difficult 
to understand but he seemed to imply that Brightstowe 
—if not Engelland—was a drunken place. 

The legend, at the top of the map, that ‘“ many are 
seduced by drunkenness ”’ is perfectly correct; and the 
Latin couplet at the bottom, translated freely, would run: 

Intoxication captures many drunkards by _ hard 

drinking, And prepares for them, before their day, a 


cruel fate. 
which is also true. 
The medieval German slang at the foot has been 


translated to read something like this: 
Drunkenness causes much misfortune, and _ kills 
by immoderation. 
All drunkards they go hence (or to their ruin) Hell 
is their gain (or as some Say, their gain is simply getting 
a jugful). 
The bad German must be left to those who can get any 
satisfaction out of it. 
7, MERIAN, 1642 
An upright plan—called BristoLia, BRrIsToL., each 
name upon a foliated scroll, the word Bristol in German 
text; the arms of the City between the words. Size, 


5 ins. by 6$ins. This is the work of Mathias Merian, 1642, 


a very crude effort. 

The plan is evidently a copy from one previously issued, 
as there is no attempt at careful delineation. The castle 
is still shown with its four corner towers and no keep; 
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there is, however, an indication of a chapel on the bridge, 
and the High Cross is well marked; but it is worthless as 
a plan. Meran did the engravings for a work on topo- 
graphy, published at Frankfort in 1642. A noted pupil 
of his was Wenceslaus Hollar [1607-1677]. 


8. STAINRED, 1653 


In Latimer’s Annals of the Seventeenth Century it is 
stated that ‘‘ About the close of the year 1653 the Cor- 
poration of Bristol directed one Philip Stainred, supposed 
to have been a land surveyor, to make a new plan of the 
city, and amongst the numerous civic documents that have 
perished in the course of centuries, the loss of this work 
is, perhaps, the most to be regretted.” 

Tyson, however, in the Bristol Memortalist, part 3, 
published in 1816, recorded under date 1653 that “a 
Mapp of the City and Liberties were drawne by Mr. 
Philip Stainread, mathematician, which remains in the 
Councill-House.’”’ If it were possible to exhibit a plan 
executed some three or four year prior to the demolition 
of the castle it would certainly shed much light upon city 
life at that time. All searches amongst the archives have 
hitherto failed to trace this record. 


g. HERMANNIDES, I061 


A well-engraved plan entitled BristoLia. BRIsTow., 
measuring only 54 ins. by 4} ins.; the work of Rutgerus 
Hermannides, included in a collection of 32 plans of cities, 
entitled Britannia Magna, published by Valckenier at 
Amsterdam in 1661. In this case the name of the city 1s 
upon a label at the bottom right hand corner, and the 
arms are in the top corner above. 

The plan shows rather better work than the two previous 
ones, for instance the chapel on the bridge is indicated 
more clearly; but why the castle 1s included is a mystery 
as that stronghold was destroyed several years before the 
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date of issue of this book of maps, This is certain proof 
of copying, as no effort could have been made to correct 


previous errors. 
10. GOEREE, 1666 


Another edition of the preceding plan, the same size— 
BRISTOLIA-BRISTOW—appears in a volume of maps of 
Great Britain, Scotland and Ireland, published by 
Wilhelmus Goeree at Middelburgh in 1666. 

Both this and the former plan appear to have been 


copied from Speed. 


II. MILLERD, 1671 
(Plate v) 


Two centuries after Ricart gave us the first view we 
possess of the city; and a century after William Smith— 
antiquary, herald, cartologist—visited Bristol to plan our 
streets and our buildings, we find a citizen from our midst 
arose to fame by his own skill and exertions. Little did 
either of these men count upon their work being examined 
and criticized at this distance of time. They were men of 
imagination; two, at least, had great mathematical 
capacity—and not one of them looked for reward. 

In the year 1671 Jacobus Millerd, a mercer by trade, 
printed and suld through Mr. Tho. Wall, bookseller in 
Bristoll, a plan entitled: 

AN EXACT DELINEATION OF THE FAMOUS CITTIE OF 

BRISTOL AND Suburbs thereof Composed by a Scale and 

Ichnographically described By I.M. 1671. 

It will be noticed that he added his name at the foot of 
the plan, which measures 83 ins. by 7$ ins. :— 

Ta: Mullerd delin: & scul: 
and it will also be observed that this ‘“‘ Ichnographical ” 
trader took the precaution to add that ‘1760 yards make 


an English mile.”’ 
We hardly know if this first measured plan of thecity was 
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date of issue of this book of maps. This is certain proof 
of copying, as no effort could have been made to correct 
previous errors. 


10. GOEREE, 1666 


Another edition of the preceding plan, the same size— 
BRISTOLIA-BRISTOW—appears in a volume of maps of 
Great Britain, Scotland and Ireland, published by 
Wilhelmus Goeree at Middelburgh in 1666. 

Both this and the former plan appear to have been 
copied from Speed. 


II. MILLERD, 1671 
(Plate v) 


Two centuries after Ricart gave us the first view we 
possess of the city; and a century after William Smith— 
antiquary, herald, cartologist—visited Bristol to plan our 
streets and our buildings, we find a citizen from our midst 
arose to fame by his own skill and exertions. Little did 
either of these men count upon their work being examined 
and criticized at this distance of time. They were men of 
imagination; two, at least, had great mathematical 
capacity—and not ‘one of them looked for reward. 

In the year 1671 Jacobus Millerd, a mercer by trade, 
printed and sold through Mr. Tho. Wall, bookseller in 
Bristoll, a plan entitled: 

AN EXACT DELINEATION OF THE FAMOUS CITTIE OF 

BRISTOL AND Suburbs thereof Composed by a Scale and 

Ichnographically described By I.M. 1671. 

It will be noticed that he added his name at the foot of 
the plan, which measures 8? ins. by 74 ins. :— 

Ia: Millerd delin: & scul: an 
and it will also be observed that this “ Ichnographical 
trader took the precaution to add that “ 1760 yards make 
an English mile,”’ 

We hardly know if this first measured plan of thecity was 
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of real value to the Corporation of those days, but Latimer 
has recorded the fact that about this time “‘ certain local 
commissioners appointed by Act of Parliament for 
assessing and collecting a new tax upon the citizens were 
engaged in estimating the yearly value of the real and 
personal property of the inhabitants.” 

This plan, of very minute draughtsmanship, which 
bears “The Armes of Y° See”’ and ‘‘ The Armes of the 
Cittie,’’ records much of interest, for it marks with great 
clearness the ancient walls and gates shortly after the 
destruction of the castle; the High Cross, Temple and 
St. Peter’s crosses; the chapel on the bridge as well as 
nineteen churches; the castle site very nearly covered 
with houses, some of which by a curious coincidence 
having quite recently been demolished. 

Another most interesting feature is that this plan is the 
first to indicate the building known as the “ Red Lodge,”’ 
which was erected by Sir John Young in 1589. 

As the writer is charmed by Millerd’s estimate of the 
city he now gives a literal translation of the Latin lines 
to be found in the space below the City arms— 

This city, sublime, spacious, faithful, lovely, pleasant 
and glorious, ancient, kind and brilliant, keeps the laws, 
worships God, loves the King, protects the district, 
hates wrongdoing, keeps Peace. 

Original impressions of this plan on thick paper are of 
extreme rarity; others, printed on thinner paper, which 
have one or two folds, were reprints issued by William 
Tyson in the Bristol Memorialist (Bristol, 1823). The 
copper plate at that time was in the possession of the 
Copper Company of Bristol. : 

We learn from Latimer’s Annals that the success of this 
plan was so marked that Millerd was persuaded to 
“ venture upon what was, for the age, a truly remarkable 
publication unexampled in the provinces.” This was a 
plan of the City extending over four sheets, which com- 
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prised twenty small views of public buildings and other 
objects, in the margins. The title—similar to the smaller 
plan—had in addition the comprehensive description:— 
“together with all the High wayes, thoroughfares, 
streets, lanes and public passages therein contained 

Sa tim Be & Composed by a Scale Ichnographically Described 

engraven and Published by Ia: Millerd, Citizen and 

Inhabitant there.” 

It is dated 1673 and measures 33 ins. wide by 30} ins. 
deep. It was engraved on four copper plates, and with 
the survey work necessary appears to have been accom- 
plished in the space of two to three years. 

The twenty marginal views are extremely interesting, 
and it is not generally realized that Millerd in these 
miniature pictures has portrayed architectural subjects 
of the seventeenth century not recorded elsewhere. The 
illustrations are of the greatest value and deserve more 
careful study at our hands. 

[Note. Since this paper was first read the writer has 
contributed a separate one on Millerd’s great plan. Trans. 
B.G.A.S., xliv, 203-20. The “trial” plan for the plan is 
described, with facsimile, 7b1d., xxxii, 330-2]. 


12. LEA, c. 1680 

A plan—BkESTOLL—by P. Lea, 43 ins. by 4} ins. This 
was inserted at the top left hand corner of a “ repro- 
duction ” of Saxton’s map of Gloucestershire of 1577, 
“corrected and amended, with many additions,” by the 
said P. Lea. The royal arms of Charles 1 with the letters 
C.R. surmount the plan, and at the sides are the names of 
buildings shown in the plan, comprising 18 churches, and 
the four city gates: also the castle—though this had been 
demolished some years previously. It may be dat ad 


c. 1080. 
The plan is similar to Speed’s and others of half 4 
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century previous and it shows very clearly the importance 
of the city, although it is manifest that no fresh survey 
was made. 


13. ROCQUE, 1742-1759 
(Plate v1) 
The work of a Frenchman, living in England. It is 
styled “A plan of the City of Bristol, Survey’d and 
Drawn by John Rocque: Engrav’d by John Pine. 
MDCCXLII.”’ 

This is the second largest plan of the city, the points of 
the compass being w and E instead of N ands. It was 
printed in four sections, the full size being 48 ins. by 42 
ins. At the foot it states it was published March 1743, 
but the actual issue was apparently 30 April according to 
an advertisement in The Bristol Oracle of that day. 

It is interesting to record that the humble dedication of 
this plan by the proprictor, Benjamin Hickey, who was a 
bookseller in Nicholas Street, was to Sir Abraham Elton, 
Bart., Mayor, and the other Officers and Common-Council- 
men of the City of Bristol, and also to the Masters, 
Wardens and others of the Merchant Adventurers in the 
Same city. 

The plan bears “the arms of the City,” “the arms of 
the See,’ and also of “the Merchant Adventurers,’ It 
has an elaborate and quaint description of the city within 
a cartouche beneath the title, and upon a small label at 
the foot is the scale of measurement. In the two 
bottom corners are elevations of the Exchange built by 
John Wood, architect of Bath, opened in 1743, the year of 
issue, 

The plan is of value for names of buildings, many of 
which have long since disappeared. Let us take a few 
indications at random, which help us in our local topo- 
graphy :-— 


x, 66 
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The “‘ new intended ” Market —_ Behind the Exchange. 
The Cider House 
The New Market 
The White Hart 
The White Lion 


Broad Street 


Bewell’s Well Top of St. Michael’s 
The Gallows Hill 

Dove Coat Lane ) 

Dove Croft Marked Above Somerset 
Dukes Court | To be Built. Street 
Caroline Court j 


Procession Lane Close to the Montagues 

The Mint Though nearly half a century 

after coining had .ceased. 

The numerous inns-——many of the “ gallery type” in 
Redclifte, St. Thomas and Temple streets; also Beer Lane 
and Water Lane close by. 

There 1s no possibility of ascertaining how many of the 
large plan were struck off but we assume that the number 
was limited as copies are exceedingly rare. Further, we 
know that Benjamin Hickey, the publisher, lost heavily 
by the publication. It appears to us somewhat extra- 
ordinary that only seven years after the large plan was 
published another issue was required, though the size was 
reduced. The astonishment, however, increases when we 
know that there were actually four editions of this 
smaller plan, two in 1750; another in 1751, and one in 
1759, with the shght additions as the period advanced and 
the city increased. 

It is possible that Bristolians living in the middle of the 
eighteenth century did some land speculation and re- 
quired a plan to guide them. In this connexion it may 
not be uninteresting to let members know what Rocque 
himself said about his great map of London, and he would 
have expressed the same idea as to the Bristol example: 
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‘The particular uses that may be made of this plan, 
in tracing out the Boundaries of Parishes, measuring 
the contents of Estates, and for various other purposes 
equally advantageous and entertaining, are so obvious 
that it seems needless to enumerate them.” 


14. ROCQUE, 1750 

The first of the smaller plans is entitled ‘‘ A SURVEY OF 
THE CITY AND SUBURBS OF BRISTOL, SURVEY’D BY JOHN 
RocguE, Land Surveyor, at Charing Cross, 1750,” with 
the title also in French, which seems to conform to the 
general belief that the artist was of that nationality. 
This plan agrees with the large one as instead of being 
engraved N and s it is almost Ww and § and that of course 
applies to the others that follow. There are ten views in 
the margins, four of them being of the Exchange, which 
was opened in 1743. The remaining views include the 
cathedral, St. Mary Redcliffe, and some landscapes. The 
size of the plan is 18 ins. by 1g ins. the scale being 4v0 ft.= 
I in. 

15. JkOCcQUE, 1750 

In the same year (1750) another edition of the small 
plan was issued, the only alteration being in the title. 
It is styled ““ A GrometricaL PLAN,” with the arms of the 
city and Merchant Venturers introduced on either side of 
title. The views are the same, though the impression and 
the background of several are very weak, but a description 
has been added to the simple titles given in the previous 
issue which has increased their interest. This plan is not 
dated. 

16. ROQUE, 1751 
(Plate vu) 

To the third of this serics yet another title was given, 
this being styled “‘ A PLAN oF THE CITY AND SUBURBS OF 
BRIsTOL BY J. ROQUE, For B. Hickey, Bookseller in 
Bristol, 1751. A very rare issue. 
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Owing to reasons unknown to the writer the copper- 
plate for this edition was either touched up or re-engraved. 
The plan appears to be identical with the previous one, 
but the views have been altered and are much more 
effective. An interesting feature added is the name of the 
engraver—Rich? Benning. 

17. ROQUE, 1759 

The last of the group is naturally styled ““ A NEw PLAN 
OF THE CITY AND SUBURBS OF BRISTOL by J. ROQUE. 
1759," which was issued after an interval of eight years 
and sold by John Palmer, bookseller, who had a shop in 
Wine street, opposite the guard house. 

This method of revising and issuing fresh editions by 
erasing and re-engraving titles and scrolls and erasing 
dates, must have been very lucrative employment, and 
we are subject to this sort of thing now-a-days. The 
booksellers then were a very interesting class, judging by 
their long advertisements in the local press, which almost 
always included the phrase—great variety of Maps. 


18. CHEEVERS, 1764 

A coloured plan, 4} ins. by 3? ins., engraved by J. 
Cheevers, appears in a “ collection of plans of the principal 
cities of Great Britain and Ireland, with Maps of the 
Coast of the said Kingdom: Drawn from the most accurate 
Surveys: In particular those taken by the late Mr. J. 
Rocque.”’ 

It is evident that Cheevers assisted Rocque, the noted 
surveyor, in his work, for included in the eighteen plans 
are two of London. Cheevers executed that of the 
“ Cittie of London and Westminster ”’ and also another 
of the ‘City of Oxford.” As the index records the 
London plan by Cheevers as—‘ London as it is this 
present year 1764,’’ we get the date of the work which 
includes the Bristol plan. The volume was probably 
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issued by Rocque’s widow just after his death,’ in 1764 
or 1765; it is now extremely rare. Instead of being 
planned nN and s this plan is drawn almost Ww and E as in 
the case of the large plan of Bristol. It was mapped 
before Park street and Berkeley square were laid out and 
before the houses on Kingsdown parade were built. 


Donn, 1769-1791 

Very little is known of the Donn family, who issued 
plans and maps of a most varied character. Benjamin 
Donn was in 1765 librarian of the old city library in 
King street, an appointment which apparently required no 
exertion on his part, and he must have had considerable 
leisure for he was able to establish a mathematical school 
upon the premises. He was utilizing his time to good 
purpose for we find him advertising in the local press in 
1767 that “‘ By the advice of several gentlemen, he pro- 
posed (if a sufficient subscription could be procured) to 
delineate a map of the Country about ten miles round 
Bristol, &c., &c.”” Two years later, in 1769, he published 
this promised map of the environs—a very fine work and 
now scarce—for which, Latimer tells us, the Council 
complimented him with a gift of twenty guineas | 


1g. DONN, 1773 

About four years later, in 1773, Mr. Donn was relieved 
of his appointment at the library, but during that very 
year he issued A Plan of the City of Bristol, delineated from 
actual survey. It measures 134 ins. by 10$ ins. and there 
were later editions in 1778, 1782, 1784 and 1791, upon 
which his name appeared with a final ‘e.’ This plan 
contains much of interest. It is set out in one inch 
squares, with a column of references on either side, and a 
key. Some of these are:— 


10 The date of Rocque’s death is still uncertain; it was probably in 1763. 
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No. 12. The Bachelors’ and Maids’ Alms House. The 
average age of these folk would be about 70! 

No. 40. ‘‘ The Guard House ”’ in Wine Street. Created 
headquarters of the “ Efficient police force’”’ in 1836, 
and so used until 1844. The fine ‘ perpendicular” 
archway removed in 1880, and the passage to Mary-le- 
Port street closed. 

No. 44.‘ Mint Poor House ’”’ is a very happy com- 
bination. Of course it had reference to the former use 
of the old mansion, now known as St. Peter’s hospital. 


No. 49. Colstons School for Educating and Boardé 100 
Poor Boys. 
“The Pie Poudre Court ’’ in the Old Market 1s 


happily marked, and the course of the river Froom 1s 

well defined. 

This famous plan maker, who was really Benjamin 
Donne, senr., Was a very remarkable man and his work was 
prodigious, He was Master of the Mechanics in Ordinary 
to His Majesty (George 1) and in addition to his plan- 
work, he wrote and published many works on arithmetic, 
geometry, navigation, the tides, the globes, maps and 
charts, &c.; and also lectured on philosophy. Further 
he, in conjunction with his son Henry—who was at a later 
date, I believe, vicar of Cranborne, Dorset—executed and 
published in 1775 a map of the country eleven miles round 
the city, abridged from the 1769 map, of which there were 
also issues In 1778, 1780, and 1787; and another of the 
country twenty-one miles round, published in 1801, and 


five later dates. 
20, BENNING, 1780 
William Barrett, F.s.aA., the Bristol surgeon, who wrote 
the first history of the city, was fortunately able to acquire 
the copper plate of Roque’s smal plan for his great work 
which was issued in 1789. This was the 1759 impression, 
to which many additions were made, as the city was 
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increasing rapidly at that time. Benning’s plan of 
Bristol was published in 1780, though it was not used until 
later. A few curious changes may be noticed, for what is 
now the north side of Colston’s avenue was then named 
St. Augustine’s wharf; certainly much small craft came up 
the river Froom as far as the Stone Bridge. 

The date of the military manoeuvres at the Royal Fort, 
1644, was added to the plan, and a turning now known as 
Terrell street, Kingsdown, was changed to “ Red Coat 
Lane ’’—evidently a rendezvous of military men. Then 
out at Pontz poolin St: Jude’s parish, a lane received the 
name of “‘ Dark Entry ’’—undoubtedly a bad neighbour- 
hood at that time, but much improved today. 

The first row of great houses built in red brick, named 
Redcliff parade, overlooking the harbour, was erected 
about this time. These big houses situated very near the 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe were soon occupied by city 
merchants who only had to cross the harbour ferry to 
reach the wharves and the centre of the city. 


21. MATHEW, 1794 

MATHEW’S new and correct Plan of the CiTy and 
SUBURBS of BRISTOL, including the Hotwells and Clifton, 
and the new Buildings down to the year 1794, taken from 
actual survey, 173 ins. by 11 ins. This appeared separ- 
ately, but was also inserted in his first guide published in 
that year. It was prepared specially, and clearly shows 
many fresh buildings as indicated in the title. The city 
arms and the Merchants’ arms are well engraved at the 
top, and give an air of importance to a very moderate 
plan, but the early impressions are lacking these. 

In the next issue of 1815, the great dock development, 
completed in 1809, is well indicated. There were later 
editions in 1819 and 1825. 

22. BENJAMIN DONNE, 1800 
The first issue of A New and Correct Plan of Bristol, 
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increasing rapidly at that time. Benning’s plan of 
Bristol was published in 1780, though it was not used until 
later. A few curious changes may be noticed, for what 1s 
now the north side of Colston’s avenue was then named 
St. Augustine’s wharf; certainly much small craft came up 
the river Froom as far as the Stone Bridge. 

The date of the military manoeuvres at the Royal Fort, 
1644, was added to the plan, and a turning now known as 
Terrell street, Kingsdown, was changed to “ Red Coat 
Lane ’’—evidently a rendezvous of military men. Then 
out at Pontz pool in St. Jude’s parish, a lane received the 
name of “ Dark Entry ’’—undoubtedly a bad neighbour- 
hood at that time, but much improved today. 

The first row of great houses built in red brick, named 
Redcliff parade, overlooking the harbour, was erected 
about this time. These big houses situated very near the 
church of St. Mary Redclifte were soon occupicd by city 
merchants who only had to cross the harbour ferry to 
reach the wharves and the centre of the city. 


21. MATHEW, 1794 

MATHEW’S new and correct Plan of the City and 
SUBURBS of BRISTOL, including the Hotwells and Chiton, 
and the new Buildings down to the year 1794, taken from 
actual survey, 174 ins. by rz ins. This appeared separ- 
ately, but was also inserted in his first guide published in 
that year. It was prepared specially, and clearly shows 
many fresh buildings as indicated in the tithe. The city 
arms and the Merchants’ arms are well engraved at the 
top, and give an air of importance to a very modcrate 
plan, but the early impressions are lacking these. 

In the next issue of 1815, the great dock development, 
completed in 1809, is well indicated. There were later 
editions in 1819 and 1825, 

22. BENJAMIN DONNE, 1800 
The first issue of A New and Correct Plan of Bristol, 
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Clifton and The Hotwells was published in 1800 by Ben- 
jamin Donne, son of Benjamin Donne, senr., and followed 
by eight editions up to 1826, engraved by J. Cary of 
London. 15? ins. by g ins. 

This is a very clear plan and comprises a list of nearly 
roo churches, chapels and public buildings. It stretches 
from the Hotwells to the Feeder Bridge in the Marsh, and 
takes in Cotham and Kingsdown where the extension in 
building was very rapid a century and a half ago. A few 
of these old sites may be interesting. 

No. 27. Wesley’s Rooms, Broadmead; altered to 

Welch Chapel in the next issue. 

No. 34. Pithay Meeting. 
No. 40. French Chapel, Orchard Street. 
No. 50. ‘‘ Equestrian Theatre ’— Lime-kiln Lane now 

Hotwells Road. (Discontinued). 

No. 66. Assembly Room—altered in next issue to 

“ Regency Theatre ‘’-—but now demolished. 

No. 67. Guard House. Wine Street. (See previous 
note), 

No. 75. Eldridge’s School—which has always claimed 
many great men as its scholars. (Demolished). 

The 1815 issue shows the ‘‘ New River ’’—which we 
speak of now as the New Cut—from Cumberland Basin to 
Feeder Bridge, a work commenced in 1804 which took 
five years to complete—the river being diverted in 1809. 

All these plans show clearly how very reluctant the 
citizens were to build in Clifton. 

This plan depicts the camp on the Observatory as oval, 
but incorrectly describes it as Roman. 


23. SHIERCLIFF, 1806 
In the third edition of Shiercliff’s Bristol and Hotwell 
guide, published in 1806, will be found A SMALL PLAN OF 
THE CITY AND SUBURBS OF BRISTOL, including the Im- 
provements of the Harbour engraved by Johnson, which 
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the “Society of Booksellers” published in 1805, 124 ins. 
by 54 ins. 

This is interesting because it shows, in 1805, the course 
of the New River, which was only commenced the year 
previous, and not completed until 1809. Further, it 
marks the line of the Canal and Feeder not indicated on 
the larger plans; the “ Northern Road” and the road 
to Wales; and Bristol Bridge is termed “‘ The Bridge.”’ 
It is, of course, of little value as a plan, but curious on 
account of the names. 


24. DONNE, 1826 


A fine PLAN OF BRISTOL, CLIFTON AND THE HOTWELLS 
&c. was issued from an actual survey by B. Donne (the 
younger) dated 23 January 1826, engraved by D. Wright, 
22 ins. by 184 ins, 

At the top right hand corner is “ A view of Clifton and 
the Hotwells ’’ with a compass on the left, and in a column 
on each side is a list of over 130 public buildings with key 
numbers. The plan extends from the woods of Leigh on 
the west to Ashley Hill, at the bottom of which are the 
“ Blue Maids Orphanage and Chapel,” on the east side, 
and from Redland house on the edge of Durdham Down 
on the north to the “ New River’ and Coronation road 
on the south. The British camp on the Observatory Hull 
is again erroneously termed Roman. 

The colony of new houses at the “ village of Redland,” 
as it was then called, is seen, and the large sites of nursery 
ground just below. Then hardly a house down to 
Richmond Hill, or from the Clifton turnpike to White- 
ladies. But the healthy district of Ashley Hill was 
flourishing and increasing. Another feature of the plan 
is the clear marking of the various turnpikes, which were 
very lucrative in those days and up to the year 1866, when 
they were abolished. They include those at Clifton, 
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Gallows Acre, White Ladies, St. Michael’s Hill, Cotham 
and Stokes Croft. 

There was a later issue of this plan in 1831. 

25. Evans, 1828 

A new plan of BRISTOL, CLIFTON and the HoTWELLS 
with the recent additions and improvements, was issued 
by the Rev. John Evans in 1828, 16 ins. by gf ins. It 
bears the city arms with supporters, and the crest and 
motto. It was drawn by J. F. Stansbury, engraved by 
Sidney Hall, and inscribed to James George, Esq., Mayor, 
Sir Robert Gifford, Recorder, the Aldermen, the Sheriff 


and Common Council. 

In this plan it is seen that Clifton was slowly developing, 
but ‘‘ The Park’’ (including “ The Fort’’), the home of 
the Tyndall family, was then untouched. 

Probably the Rev. John Evans was an Oxford man as 
he directs all and every body which way to leave for that 
city—curiously in a direct line via Pontz pool and Lamb 
Street. He also gives us the Glocester road as well as the 
way to the old and new passages. 

26. ASHMEAD, 1828 

In the year 1813 John Plumley, a land surveyor of 
Bristol issued a prospectus intimating his intention of 
publishing a new plan of the city of Bristol, upon which he 
had been engaged. In 1821 he renewed his notification 
but did not live to finish the work. 


The survey is described as follows— 
This plan of the City of Bristol and its Suburbs is most 


respectfully dedicated by their obedient Servant, 
G. C. Ashmead. 


followed by the note: ‘‘ Commenced in the year 1813 by 
the late John Plumley and completed to the year 1828 by 


Geo. C, Ashmead.” 
It measures 75 ins. wide by 58 ins. deep and is planned 


upon a scale of 200 feet =1 inch. 
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At the top right hand corner are the “‘ Arms of the 
City,” the “‘ Arms of the See’’ and the “ Arms of the 
Society of Merchant Venturers.”’ 

There are a large number of references, and inset at the 
bottom right hand corner is a small “ Plan of Bristol 
showing the original boundaries.” It was engraved by 
Edm? Turrell, London. 

Plans by Ashmead, upon a reduced scale, were issued in 
the years 1833, 1846, 1855, 1871 and 1882. 

The systematic study of early maps and plans is very 
much coming to the front and many of the Universities, 
and most of the city and county museums, have for 
some time past been making collections. It must be 
remembered that cartography is really the handmaid 
of geography, a science that has in the opinion of many 
been much neglected, even by the great public schools 
in recent years. 

VIEWS 

The view (plate vit1) of Bristol by Wenceslaus Hollar is 
probably the smallest picture issued of the city. It is 
1g ins, by 1} ins., and is to be found in the border of “A 
new map of the kingdome of England and principality of 
Wales, taken out of IS. Printed and are to be sold by 
Peter Stent, at the White Horse in Giltspurr Strt, with-out 
Newgate, 1665. Thuis is a sheet map with 29 views around 
the margin. Hollar did no flan of Bristol. 

This view appears to be the only one Hollar executed of 
Bristol, and it was certainly not the result of a visit here 
or he would not have included the castle, destroyed some 
years prior. There was a second edition in 1608 with 30 
views in margin, “ printed colloured and sould by Rob. 
Walton?! at the Dyall in Little Brittain.” 

Jacobus Millerd who produced the great plan of Bristol, 
also published about the same time (1673) a bird’s eye 


11 Evidently the same artist who printed Millerd’s trial plan two years later. 
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view entitled THE CiTy of BRISTOLL, taken from the hills 
on the south side, It measures 27} ins. by r1}ins. The 
arms of Charles 11 and those of his Queen, Katherine of 
Braganza, the arms of the city (Civitas Bristolia) and those 
of the Merchant Venturers (Mercatorii Bristoliae Insignia) 
are drawn to an unusually large size. 

In this view the distant hills appear close at hand, and 
we notice the “‘ Royal Fort.’”” The wind mill or snuff mill, 
afterwards Fry’s tower, is well marked. The churches 
command particular attention, a goodly number and 
marvellously depicted upon so limited a plan. And what 
of the river scene—the shipping and the boating and the 
ferrying. The Marsh, now Queen square with its bowling 
green; and much else in the foreground. Some ordnance, 
a chariot and horses and numerous animals in themeadows. 
What a masterly grasp of detail. 

This was the fourth great work of Jacobus Millerd. 
It is said that he dedicated this view to the Corporation, 
but as it was not received with the favour he anticipated, 
he engraved a curtain over the inscription. It is a pity 
that this fine old Mercer does not live here now with his 


curtain ever ready ! 

The imprint at the foot reads as follows: 

JAcOBUS MILLERD DE BRISTOLL 
delin. et sculpsit. 
Sould by Iohn Overton, in London. 
And by Tho: Wall, Bookseller in Bristoll. 

and beneath the wide border on the copy in the writer's 
possession—*‘ There is extant a Larg Ground plat, of the 
same Cittie, in fowre shects, by the same Author, and 
sould at the same places with this: on cloth, in colours 
&c.”’ It may be added that no coloured copy of the great 
plan has ever been seen. 

An elaborate view, entitled “ The City of Bristol,” 
which is certainly interesting though all the landmarks 
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are entirely out of proportion. This large picture was 
produced in two sheets, and was engraved by T. Kip in 
1717, after a drawing by H. Blundel; its size being 35 ins. 
by 20 ins. It is pleasant to think our ancestors visited 
the city in such glorious state and as regards the river, the 
shipping is most fascinating, whilst the church towers and 
the glass-house cones are strongly in evidence. 

A bird’s eye view (plate vit) of Bristol by Sutton 
Nicholls, an inset on “‘ An alphabetical Table of all Cities 
and Market Towns in England and Wales,” published in 
1724.12 3% ins. by 2? ins. 

The view shows much licence in depicting a great city. 
The river appears as wide as the Thames, part of the 
castle seems to exist and some gateways. 

The brothers Buck gave us two most interesting views 
of the city, which are well-known and no further des- 
cription is needed than as follows :— 

The North-West prospect of the City of Bristol. 

S. & N. Buck. 1734. 31 ins. by 104 ins. 

The South-West prospect of the City of Bristol. 

S. & N. Buck. 1734. 31 ins. by 94 ins. 

A bird’s eye view (plate 1x) of Bristol appears inset in 
the border of “‘ A New and most exact Mapp of SOUTH 
BRITTAIN; or ENGLAND & WaALES—after the latest & 
Best Observations Containing all the Cities & Market 
Towns, With the Roads from Town to Town, And the 
Number of reputed Miles between them are given by 
inspection without Scale or Compass.”’ Printed Coloured 
& Sold by Henry Overton att y® white Horse without 
Newgate. [c. 1750]. 

The engraved title is surmounted by a portrait of 
George II within an oval, upheld by a figure of Britannia 
with large size royal arms under supported by a lion and 
unicorn; the whole surrounded by a cartouche with 
numerous figures and a compass below. 


18The engraving is taken from vol. 4 of Nouveau Theatre de la Grande 
Bretagne,” .. . . a Londres 1724. 
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The series of ten views which adorn this map are— 
On the left side—Bristoll, Harwich, Sheerness, 

Plymouth, Falmouth. 

On the right side—Chester, Newcastle upon Tyne, 

Portsmouth, Dover and Hull. 

It is strange that London is omitted. 

The map measures 23 ins, by 22? ins. 
about 8 ins. by 4? ins. 

A bird’s eye view of Bristol appears inset in the border 
of ‘‘ A New and Correct Post-map of the Great Roads and 
Cross Roads, through, ENGLAND and WALES,” Laid down 
from all the Surveys hitherto made, Describing the Citys, 
BorouGus, and MARKET-TowNS in each County. With 
the distances in Measur’d Miles from Town to Towy, 
LIKEWISE the distance of all the Citys, County-Towns and 
Great-Towns, from Lonpon, By Richard Bennet, En- 
graver. Lonpon, Printed for Robert Sayer, Map and 
Printseller at the Golden Buck opposite Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street. The date is ¢. 1760. 

The ‘‘ perspective views of the principal Sea Ports in 
Iengland ”’ are Steel engravings and comprise :— 

On the left side—London, Bristol, Hull and New- 


The views are 


castle. 
On the right—Liverpole, Yarmouth, Portsmouth and 


Plymouth. 
The map measures 19} ins. by 212 ins. and each view 


8% ins. by 4% ins. 

A bird’s-eye view of Bristol appears inset in the border 
of ‘“ A NEw Map of ENGLAND & WALES with the ROADS & 
DISTANCES between Town & Town from the Latest and 
Best Surveys Describing the Crit1eEs, BoroucHs, & 
MARKET-TOWNS in each County and their DISTANCES 
trom Lonpon.”’ This title is set in an oval with the royal 
arms over, surrounded by the imprint: London, Pub- 
lished September roth 1794 by I. Evans, No. 41, Long 


Lane, West Smithfield. 
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There are four quaint views on either side of the map, 
printed from wood blocks, styled Principal Sea Ports in 
England :— | 

Left—London, Bristol, Hull and Newcastle. 
Right—Liverpool, Yarmouth, Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth. 

The map measures 184 ins. wide by 20} ins. high, and 
the views about 8} ins. by 4} ins. 

There are no copies of the last three maps in the 
British Museum. With the exception of nos. 1, 2, and 
8 in the following list original impressions of all others 
are in the writer’s collection. 


LIST OF PLANS AND VIEWS OF BRISTOL 


No. Date Name Work in which issued 
I 1479 Robert Ricart “The Maire of Bristowe is 
Kalendar.’’ Reproduction by 


Camden Society, 1872, of 
originalin the Bristol archives. 
2 1568 W. Smith “The Particular Description of 
England.’’ Sloane Ms. British 
Museum, (Plate 1). 


3 1581 Hoefnagle “Civitates Orbis Terrarum.’’ 
(Plate 11). 

4 ¢. 1595 Fr° Valego Italian work in British Museum. 

5 1610 John Speed The Theatre of the Empire of 


Great Britain, 1611. (Plate 
Il). 

6 c. 1624 ‘C.L.” Meisner’s ‘“‘ Sciagraphica Cos- 
mica’? published at Nurem- 
berg. (Plate rv). 


7 1642 Mathias Merian BRISTOLIA-BRISTOL. From a 
German work, published at 
Frankfort. 
8 1653 Philip Stainred Ms, plan of Bristol. [Now lost]. 
9 1661 Rutgerus Her- BRISTOLIA-BRISTOW. From a 
mannides Dutch work, published at 
Amsterdam, 
10 1666 WilhelmusGoeree Another edition, published at 


Middelburgh. 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 
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Date Name Work in which issued 
1671 Jacobus Millerd The first measured plan of 
Bristol. (Plate v). 
¢. 1671 + The “‘ trial’’ plan for the great 
plan of 1673. 

1673 Pf An exact delineation of the 
famous citty of Bristoll. 

c. 1680 Philip Lea Brestoll, ‘“ Inset”’ in a repfo- 
duction of Saxton’s map of 
Gloucestershire. 
1742 John Rocque A plan of the City of Bristol. 
(Plate v1). 
1750 f A smaller plan, entitled hs 
Survey of the city &c., with 
ten views in margins. 
175° vs Another similar, entitled “A 
Geometrical Plan.”’ 
1751 John Roque Another similar, entitled “A 
plan of the City, &c.” (Plate 
vil). 

1759 t Another similar, entitled “A 
New Plan, &c.” 

1764 J. Cheevers A small coloured ‘‘ Plan of the 
City and Suburbs of Bristol.” 
From a collection by Rocque. 

1773 Benjamin Donn A plan of the City of Bristol. 

1780 R. Benning Used by Barrett for his History 
of Bristol, 1789. 

1794 W. Mathew A new and correct plan of the 


City, used in the first edition 
of Mathew’s Guide. 

A new and correct Plan of 
Bristol, Clifton and the Hot- 
wells. 

1806 Edward Shiercliff A small Plan of the City, pub- 
lished by the “ Society of 
Booksellers,”’ in 1805. 

A plan of Bristol, Clifton and 
Hotwells. 

A new Plan of Bristol, Clifton 

and Hotwells. 

1828 George C. Ash- _ A Plan of the City of Bristol and 

mead its Suburbs. 


1800 Benjamin Donne 


1826 Benjamin Donne 


1828 John Evans 
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LIST OF VIEWS 


Name 


Work in which issued. 


Wenceslaus Hollar A miniature view of Bristol. 


Jacobus Millerd 
T. Kip 


Sutton Nicholls 
S. & N. Buck 
Henry Overton 


Robert Sayer 
I. Evans 


(Plate vitt). 

A bird’s-eye view of Bristol. 

A large view of ‘‘ The City of 
Bristol.”’ 

A small bird’s-eye view of 
Bristol. (Plate v111). 

The N.W. and S.E. Prospects of 
the City jof Bristol. 

An “ inset ’’ fview of |Bristol in a 
map |of [England and Wales. 
(Plate 1x). 

Another view, differing. 

Another view, differing. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS OF MYRA 
OZLEWORTH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


I. By Rev. Leonarp WILKINSON 
Il. By Tuomas OVERBURY, F.R.LB.A. 
Ill. By W. St. Cratrr BADDELEY 


I. By Rev. LEONARD WILKINSON 
(with conjectural plan) 


Nae is no mention of a church here in Domesday 

Book (1086), but that proves nothing. The Rev. 
C. S. Taylor! thought it “ very improbable ”’ that Ozle- 
worth was without a church in Saxon times. It would, 
however, most likely be a wooden one. 

In 940, or 941, King Edmund 1 gave his thegn Edric 
four mansas at Wotton (Wudetune) under Edge, and his 
charter, which mentions Ozleworth as Oslan wyrth, 
notices also a certain “‘ church hide ” (ceric hida) in close 
connexion with this place.2 If the “church hide” lay 
in Ozleworth it may have belonged to a church here; 
but it may have been the property of the monastery 
which flourished at Berkeley from c. 750 until c. 1050, to 
which, at first (and not to the king) the immense lordship 
of Berkeley belonged. The monastery no doubt provided 
religious ministrations for its outlying “‘ berewics”’ or 
grain-farms; and Ozleworth was one among a score, or 

1 Analysis of Domesday Book, 104. 

* Birch, Cart, Sax. no, 746. Birch has wrongly referred this grant to a 


Wooton in Hants. 
3 See Taylor’s Berkeley Minster, in Trans. B.G.A.S., xix, 70-84. 
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more, of these. About 1070, some of these old monastic 
lands were given by the Conqueror to one Roger de 
Berkelev the first, who held of the king, in fee-farm, the 
(then) reval manor of Berkeley; and on Aim it then de- 
volved to provide for the spiritual needs of the people 
concerned. In 1100, Roger's grandson returned, as part 
of his demesne lands, half a hide in Osleworda.5 This 
would no doubt be that half a hide in Osleuuorde which 
was included in 1056 1n the fee-farm manor of Domesday, 
and possibly it represented part of the “ church hide” 
of ayo, which had once belonged to the monastery, the 
other half Iving in Svmonds Hall. 

Roger de Berkeley the second was not unmindful of his 
obligations. He is said to have built churches in “a 
dozen "’ such villages as ours, which ‘‘ soon became the 
nuclei of separate parishes "';® and before he died, in 1131, 
he had given the advowson of the church of Ozleworth to 
a priory of Black, or Austin, canons which he had founded 
at Leonard Stanley.” In 1146, his son, Roger the third, 
made the priory of Leonard Stanley a cell to the abbey of 
St. Peter at Gloucester:8 and thenceforward the abbot 
and convent of Gloucester presented rectors to the 
church of Ozleworth until the Dissolution in 1539. The 
king, in 1545. gave the advowson of ‘‘ Woselworth” to 
Sir Nicholas Povntz*® from whom it descended, with the 
manor, to 1tS present possessor. 

No part of the present church is of Saxon date; but it 
must have taken its peculiar form from a Saxon model. 
It seems likelv that the oldest work is of the time of Roger 
de Berkeley (Say, c. I1I10) and is due to him; but the 
central hexagonal “ tower ’’—the only such one, perhaps, 


4Dom,. Bk. under Terra Regis tn Berchelsa. 
5 Liber Niger. Trans. B.G.A.S., xiv, 299-300. 
6 Trans. B.G.A.S., Xi, 220. 

7 [bid., XXxil, 17. 

8 Jbsd., Vill, 203. 

Y Patent Roll, 30 Hen, vi, p. 27, m. 48, 
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in this country—entirely open from floor to roof, and form- 
ing in fact a great lantern, is a very remarkable feature 
indeed in a Norman church, and is only explicable on the 
supposition that it followed some old Saxon plan. As 
Dr. Harvey first pointed out ,}© we have here “ a polygonal 
Nave, not a Tower”’ at all; and I think that Roger de 
Berkeley’s church consisted of just this polygonal nave, 
with an apse to the east, and nothing more than a shallow 
narthex to the west. Somewhat after the style of the 
plan on p. 358. Of this, only the hexagon now remains, 

The quaint little church was badly lighted by narrow 
rounded-headed loopholes, no doubt splayed on the inside, 
of which there are the remains of two, of a rude and 
obviously early character, in the NE and sE faces of the 
hexagon: the roof came just above these loopholes, for 
the uppermost stage of the building would seem to have 
been added rather later on. 

This very peculiar type of church—Romanesque, rather 
than Anglo-Norman—was apparently brought into Eng- 
land by St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of York (664-709), It 
derives from pre-Christian buildings in Rome, and well 
known examples are the churches of San Lorenzo at Milan 
(c. 390), San Vitale at Ravenna (526-547), and Aix-la- 
Chapelle (796-804), all of which are essentially polygonal 
on plan.4! About 690, Wilfrid built, at Hexham, a 
church (St. Mary’s) on this centralized Romanesque plan, 
which he had studied in Italy. Here “ the central space 
was the actual church’; and this church of Wilfrid’s— 
“ fere rotunda”’ and “in modum turris erecta’ (as Prior 
Richard of Hexham describes it)—‘‘ nearly round ”’ (i.e. 
polygonal) and “ built after the fashion of a tower ’’—was 
the model followed at Ozleworth, perhaps by some Saxon 


10 Procs. Clifton Antiquarian Club (1908), vi, 134-41. 

11 See the plans of S. Vitale, Ravenna, in Thompson's Ground Plan of the 
English Church, p. 11, and in Hope's Illustrations to bis kssav on Architecture 
(1835), plate rr. 
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Conjectural plan of Church at Ozleworth, ¢. rrro. 


Scale 1 inch to 5 feet. 


What remains of this old work is shown in black. 
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builder, when the first church of stone was built here by 
Roger de Berkeley, early on in the twelfth century. It 
may be noted that Wm. of Malmesbury says (Gest. Pont. 
300) that Bp. Robert Losinga (1079-1095) “* built a church 
at Hereford on a vound scheme, copying in his own 
fashion, the basilica of Aix.”” King Alfred the Great had 
also built a church on Wilfrid’s “‘ central’’ plan at Athel- 
ney (Gest. Pont. 199). The arched recess in the SE face of 
our hexagon, most likely designed for a second altar, was, 
or led into, a “‘ porticus ”’ like those which Wilfrid made for 
his altars at Hexham. To this date (c. 1110) belongs the 
font, with its mouldings and quasi-nailhead ornament. 

Perhaps about 1150, the dim lighting of this tiny church 
was greatly improved by blocking-up the small loopholes, 
and adding an upper stage to the lantern, with a two-lght 
window in each face. 

Somewhere about 1220, the narrow low arch which 
occupied the western face of the hexagon was widened to 
its full extent, and carried upwards into its present tall 
pointed form. The head of this arch is beautified with a 
curiously intricate design of open-work chevronesque 
mouldings, and the capitals of the short corbelled shafts 
beneath are remarkably well sculptured in the Early 
English style. The narthex was now swept away, and a 
small nave (21 feet 6 inches long and 13 feet 8 inches wide) 
took its place westwards. This was provided with north 
and south doorways, and the head of the latter 1s much 
enriched by some heavy, but still beautiful, sculpture of a 
rather unusual character. The south porch was added 
later on, to counteract a bulge in the wall. 

The apse to the east of the hexagon long survived; but 
about 1350 (as is shown by the style of the east window, 
which is evidently not an insertion) it was superseded by 
the present chancel. This work was unhappily carried 
out in a singularly risky and clumsy fashion; the quoins at 
the junction with the hexagon were rudely displaced, and 
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set back westwards, and a very ugly botch resulted, which 
remains an eyesore to this day. A Staircase leading to the 
rood-loft was hollowed out in the north wall, with an 
entrance and exit on either side of the chancel arch, To 
accommodate the rood stairway, the new chancel walls 
were made 3 feet thick, and this, causing them to overlap 
the adjoining quoins of the hexagon, would account for 
the latter having been displaced; but the lantern might 
have been brought down by this rash proceeding, and, as 
it was, it apparently sank slightly forward towards the 
east, for the second string-course is not horizontal. 
Finally, in 1873, a gallery, erected by Lord Mark Kerr in 
1732 (which was entered from the churchyard by a flight 
of steps, and a large doorway through the south wall) was 
removed from the west end of the nave, and the nave 
itself lengthened by 11 feet to its present dimensions. 


II. By Tuomas OVERBURY, F.R.LB.A. 


The hexagonal form of tower plan at Ozleworth 1s 
shared by one other church only in the county, viz.: 
S. Lawrence, Swindon, near Cheltenham; it has also been 
stated by more than one writer that these are the only 
churches in England possessing hexagonal towers. 

The plan of Ozleworth church presents several problems 
of great interest to the archaeologist and the late Dr. A. 
Harvey in a paper read before the Clifton Antiquarian 
Club (Proceedings, vi, 134-41), gave his reasons for 
pronouncing the hexagonal tower round which the 
interest centres as the polygonal nave of the early church; 
he also described the base of the hexagonal tower at 
Swindon as the original nave. 

It is difficult to determine the position this tower 
occupied as a component part of the original church. 


a 
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Now it stands as a central tower between a square-ended 
chancel and an oblong nave, both of which, whatever 
their original shape, have been altered, increased in length, 
and over-restored. 

The Tower, the crux of the problem, will first be 
described. The plan forms an irregular hexagon, the 
internal dimensions of the sides being 12 ft. 9 ins. on the 
east, 8 ft. 2 ins. on the west, while the four canted walls 
vary from 6 ft. 8 ins. to 7 ft. loins. in length. Externally 
the tower, topped by a stone tiled pyramidal roof, is of 
three stages divided by bold chamfered string-courses. 
The middle stage has a distinct batter which also seems 
entased, and on the north-east and south-west sides of this 
stage are remains of a loop now blocked.! On all six sides 
of the top or belfry stage is a double opening, round 
headed on a mid-shaft with capitals? having flat angular 
scrolls (Ionic form) and cable-mould necking within an 
enclosing arch with square label and chamfered imposts. 

The upper string course encircles the tower except 
where now interrupted by the apices of nave and chancel 
roofs; the lower string is on the four canted sides only, 
and both strings are of the same section. The walling 
stones are generally level, in courses of varying thickness 
and the angles are enclosed by quoins. Internally in the 
east wall is a square-edged semi-circular arch about 
Q feet wide, springing from a chamfered and beaded 
impost, the jambs of which incline on plan perceptibly 
(the opening being narrower on the eastern side), while in 
the western wall is a pointed thirteenth century arch. 
At a height of about 18 ft. 3 ins. above the nave floor isa 
bold projecting string-course (roll) encircling the interior, 
which may have carried a belfry floor. Both the materials 
and the details of the tower, including the chancel arch, 


1 The north-east loop is practically central over the narrower lower stage of 
the tower and consequently not in the centre of the extended upper stages, 
while the south-west is well out of centre. 


2 North-east and south-west caps only original, remainder restored. 
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indicate that the whole structure is of one building period, 

and that probably in the first quarter of the twelfth 

century. 

Looking at the plan, as a plan, there would at first sight 
appear to be little reason why the chancel, tower, and 
nave should not all be of one date with subsequent 
alterations. Upon further consideration, however, the 
following points against the theory emerge: 

(a) The greater length of the east wall (in which is the 
chancel arch) was clearly from the beginning designed 
to communicate with a structure on this side, whether 
chancel only or nave and chancel it is impossible to say. 
The western wall on the contrary was scarcely wide 
enough to receive an opening for a possible nave to the 
west of it. Indeed if such had been intended surely 
this wall would at least have been of the same length as 
the eastern, and the opening as wide as the existing 
chancel arch ? 

(b) The attachment of the nave walls to the tower (see 
plan) look like an addition. 

(c) The existence of the lower external string-course, 
butting as it does against the eastern wall of the nave, 
precludes the idea of any nave ever having extended 
further east than the present one does. 

(d) The present ridge of the nave roof, which is not 
abnormally steep, rises about 18 inches above the sill 
of the belfry window and blocks the lower portion of 
this twelfth century opening. To keep the nave ridge 
below the sill would mean either a flatter roof or lower 
nave walls than exist. 

The peculiar manner of the junction of the chancel 
walls with the tower must be remarked. The width of 
the eastern face of the tower on the two upper stages 1s 
appreciably less than the width of the chancel below, and 
the easternmost canted sides of the tower are consequently 
shorter in the bottom stage than above, due to the 
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overlapping of the chancel walls (see plan). At the 
junction of the re-entering angles thus formed are 
quoins to each wall,’ butting and fitting to each other. 
It is a clumsy way of working the angle but shows that 
these portions are contemporary, as it 1s most improbable 
that the angles of the tower would have been removed 
or underset and the quoins so built. 

(If not contemporary then the chancel must have been 
built against the tower, or vice-versa. Upon reference 
to the plan it will be seen that if the two eastern canted 
sides of the tower terminated with their quoins at AA 
they were then practically equal to the western canted 
sides. This would mean that the base of the tower was 
built first, the chancel later, and the two upper stages 
of the tower added subsequently. Alternatively, that 
the chancel was erected first and the tower built against 
it is disproved by the position of the dividing wall with 
its arch. It is, in fact, the position of the eastern wall 
of the hexagon in relation to both the tower and chancel 
which rules out the probability of the tower and chancel 
having been built at different periods]. 

The whole evidence of the original Norman masonry 
goes to show that the tower must be regarded as a western 
feature, whether tower to a nave and chancel, or itself 
the nave with a chancel east of it is impossible to say. 
The south-eastern wall has been cut away to form an 
arched recess, and the south-western impost mould of the 
chancel arch also removed, while above is a mutilated 
Stone corbel. It is probable that this recess was formed 
in the fifteenth century to accommodate an altar, the 
corbel being inserted to carry asmall figure. Inthe north 
eastern wall of the tower at a height of Io ft. 6 ins. above 
the floor to the sill is the doorway 4 ft. 9 ins. high, which 
gave access to the rood loft; it has a four-centered stone 


§ Similar double internal angle quoins may be seen in the twelfth century 
work at Berkeley Castle. 
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head. The Rev. J. L. Petit’s sketch of 1847 shows a 
two-light square-headed window in the south-eastern side, 
probably inserted to light the altar, but this has now dis- 
appeared and a modern window exists high up on the 
south-western side. 

The CHANCEL, which is now about 21 ft. 6 ins. long, 
tapers in plan, being Io ins, narrower at the eastern end 
(11 ft. 3 ins.) than it is at the west (12 ft. 1 in.) and as 
previously pointed out the jambs of the chancel arch also 
similarly incline. The thickness of the chancel walls is 
practically the same as the walls of the tower. The 
impost mould on the eastern jambs of the chancel arch 
proves that the chancel (perhaps early nave) was never 
narrower than it is now. On the outside of the north and 
south walls of the chancel, about 8 ft. to ro ft. from the 
eastern end (at BB on plan) are some big stones in the 
walling, Which give an indication of the possible termin- 
ation of the original chancel. That is to say the chancel 
would have terminated where the altar rails now are, in 
which case it was about 13 ft. by 12 ft.4 

The chancel was probably extended to its present length 
in the fourteenth century, the existing two-light Decorated 
window, which is the only old window remaining, being 
contemporary.? 

The rood loft stair in the north-western angle was 
hollowed out of the existing walls in the fifteenth century, 
and it was this rash proceeding which doubtless caused 
the serious settlement of the tower, more particularly on 
the eastern side. The impost mould of the chancel arch 
on the castern face of the northern jamb disappears 
behind the face of the wall, apparently pushed back when 
the staircase was formed to give better access to the rood 
loft stair. The doorway to this stair in the chancel has 


4 Bradford on Avon Is 13 fl. by ro ft. 
3 The Rev. J. L. Petit’s drawing, dated 1847, shews two wide semi-circular 


headed windows in the south wall of the chancel. Norman in appearance but 
very wide, they may be of seventeenth or eighteenth century date. 
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a four-centered stone head. The roof of the chancel has 
modern boarding on the underside. 

The NAVE, originally 21 ft. 3 ins. by 13 ft. 7 ins. (CC on 
plan), was lengthened in 1873 to 33 ft. The walls (about 
2 ft. g ins.) are less thick than those of the tower and 
chancel. The nave is connected to the tower by a lofty 
pointed arch having a chamfered outer edge and a sub-arch 
formed with four rows of early, acutely pointed, dog 
tooth, resting on foliated circular caps, with circular 
shafts and carved corbels. The position of the north and 
south doorways at the east end of the nave is unusual. 
The northern doorway now blocked is semi-circular 
headed with wide single chamfered jamb, and originally 
had a label. The south doorway is in two orders, the 
inner similar to the northern, and the outer having shafts 
with circular foliated caps bearing an ornate arch com- 
posed of six large cusps containing carving, carved 
spandrils, and the whole enclosed by a semi-circular label 
mould. 

The font has a drum shaft with four attached columns, 
and a richly moulded basin, with nail-head and transitional 
dog tooth. 

The date of the tower arch, doorways, and font would 
appear to be in the first quarter of the thirteenth century, 
and it is probable that they indicate the date of the nave. 
The roof is of the trussed rafter type, semi-circular in 
shape and was originally plastered. All the windows are 
modern, 

The PorcH was added after the nave had been com- 
pleted, probably in the fourteenth century; it has a stone 
seat on each side but is of no interest. 

In the church yard on the south side are some excellent 
table tombstones, and on the north side is a trefoil-headed 
stone coffin. 

My thanks are expressed to Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.s,a., 
for much help readily given, and for specially visiting the 
church to corroborate certain details. 
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III. By W. Sr. Craik BADDELEY 


One archaeological society after another while visiting 
Ozleworth finds itself confronted with a difficult problem 
as to the origin of this church from an architectural point 
of view. Yet hitherto it may be said that none has 
grappled with it save from the purely conservative, 
though not quite unquestionable, standpoint—namely, 
from considering it as a normal, though somewhat 
strange, parish church, That is of course not unnatural, 
but its actual adoption involves this difficulty; that, in 
spite of that irregular two-storeyed hexagonal tower 
(which must have served as its original nave at least until 
c. 1220) such a plan was surely not a natural development 
of any English country parish-church in the xuth century. 
Had it been so it might and would have occurred as 4 
recognized type elsewhere in this or in other counties. 
Why then, is it so unparalleled? Almost every possible 
straw, however, found floating upon the surface of 
ecclesiastical archaeology, either alien or native, has been 
snatched at in order to maintain this (I am afraid) 
desperate position. We have for long ventured to think 
that this method has not achieved the useful purpose; 
moreover, that, by adducing the widely different case of a 
western tower of a like ground plan at Swindon, the case as 
a whole has been unnecessarily obscured by complication, 
or pscudo-competition. While one writer tries to account 
for the main feature, the tower, as being intended for a 
circle in order to represent the Holy Sepulchre—which 
should, of course, involve that we are dealing with a 
Templar’s church—another rushes off to that never-failing 
succour for those who need long archaeological poles— 
San Vitale at Ravenna, or even to the great decagonal 
Nymphacum of the Licinian Gardens, known at Rome as 
Minerva Medica. Milan and her San Lorenzo Maggiore 
has been likewise courted for illustration-sake; yet all 


this is to small purpose ! 
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Justinian and St. Lawrence and Jerusalem loom far too 
largely; for, as to the desired solution of the problem, 
they one and all seem to cry aloud—“ It is not in me.”’ 
Even the record of Roger de Berkeley lI (1131-70), son of 
the founder of Leonard Stanley priory, from which latter 
in 1146 he made to St. Peter’s at Gloucester a re-donation 
of the church at Ozleworth, and who was the probable 
builder of this tower (certainly its owner) does not any- 
where credit him with being a templar or with having 
visited the Holy Land. No church, it is quite certain, at 
this spot was ever granted to either of the military orders. 

The real difficulty at Ozleworth is to face the bare facts 
nght upon the spot! In order to do this, it is necessary 
to take account of the most important of these facts, and 
thus to discover, if possible, whither they may, and ought, 
to lead us. 

The tower, when built for whatsoever purpose, was 
deliberately designed as an irregular hexagon with its 
largest facet fairly fronting east, and measuring 16 fect 
externally and 12 feet 8 inches within. = [t probably had 
no eastern arch such as we see there. That is the after- 
thought. Its western facet was but 12 feet without and 
8 feet within, that is, allowing for changes which have 
since somewhat altered the next or sw facet; and also 
for the fashioning of the Early English or c, 1220 arch in it. 
It probably did have a small door. These east and west 
walls originally were of the same thickness, whereas the 
west wall is now, owing to manipulations, but 2 feet g 
inches. The much later ornate and wide west arch is 
coatemporary with its neighbour the rougher, though 
likewise ornate, south door, But this latter 1s quite out of 
proportion and may even have come from elsewhere. -\s 
the chamfered round-arched north door (closed) opposite 
the latter is of identical date, and the nave west wall 
(until demolished in 1873) had no door to it, the entire 
very short nave was of one and the same early thirteenth 
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century date. It in all measured but 14 feet by 12. 
There is no evidence that it replaced any earlier nave, but 
it was apparently a breaking out from the hexagonal 
tower, an accommodation or release from congestion 
needed here, and added in the promising peacefulness of 
Henry lll’s young reign. Its making no doubt satisfied 
the church demands of that period. 

The chancel-arch, east of the tower or original nave, is 
certainly a good deal older than that and belongs to about 
the middle of the previous century. It is 8 feet 6 inches in 
width; obviously so as to enable every one seated in the 
base of a highly inconvenient hexagonal nave to view the 
ritual when taking place. Let us, therefore, examine this 
peculiarly wide arch, and, in so-doing, note that the 
present east end of the church, with nearly eight feet of its 
two sides, belongs to a prolongation effected in the time 
of Edward 11. That signifies that the original (or 
Norman) east wall and window was but about 14 feet from 
its chancel-arch. Consequently, the Norman chancel 
then measured but 14 feet by 11 feet. In that case the 
total internal length west to east of the church (i.e. tower 
and chancel) was at most 32 feet but, in c. 1220, this was 
50 feet, while in c. 1350 it had become about 57 feet. 

Now, the chancel-arch of c. 1150 manifests other 
peculiarities besides its noticed width of 8 feet 6 inches. 
Its eastern face opening commences on the south side at 
two full feet from the south wall of the chancel; but, on 
the north side, it opens at a foot only from the north wall. 
It was formed (or, perhaps, enlarged) probably soon after 
Roger de Berkeley 111 gave the advowson to the abbot of 
Gloucester or towards or after the close of the civil war of 
Stephen. Examination of the top of the imposts at once 
discovers amateur irregularities of handling pointing to 
poor local workmanship. It is an arch that was never, we 
think, contemplated by the builders of the tower, which 
(as its long-closed first-storey lights reveal) is of an earlier 
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Norman date. The arch then, is an after-thought—of 
considerably later construction; a part of a later purpose 
deliberately carried through by opening out the east wall 
of a mural polygonal tower that had belonged to a building 
planned for some different purpose. It was a desperate 
shift to convert a disused tower into an irregular church- 
nave; but no doubt it saved both trouble and money ina 
very difficult period and place. This indeed, it may have 
done; and (unhelped by any western extension at all 
until c. 1220) the tiny church consisted of nothing but a 
hexagonal nave and a small chancel. 

If this view of the chancel-arch and its making is valid, 
it will account for the straits to which the architect must 
necessarily have been put in forcing such a chancel to 
accommodate such atower. Therefore, as we cannot peel 
the inner walls and scrutinize their hidden evidences as 
we would wish to do, let us go outside the church and 
examine at their conjunctions with the tower the north 
and south chancel-walls, and mark what has happened ! 
For the view thus obtained is not a little enlightening. 
Although they are considerably thinner than are the walls 
of the tower, an extraordinary and childlike effort has been 
resorted to in order to tie them into the latter—that is, to 
bond them in. That it tolerably succeeded (crude as the 
device used was) is well-nigh a miracle. The Norman 
quoins of the two angles north and south of the tower 
have been, stone by stone, removed from their original 
vertical lines and pushed back fully 18 inches into the 
mass or substance of the tower, so that the quoins of the 
more recent chancel-walls could be made to take their 
places and, kneel up against them. The effect, although 
eccentric and venerable, is of course primitive in the 
extreme, and it could not have occurred in so accomplished 
a period of masonry as the following or thirteenth century. 
In it we see some local twelfth century mason’s hand 
operating under difficulties in a remote place, and 
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achieving no doubt the best he could do under very 
serious limitations, The frequent presence of such work 
at Ozleworth fully proves that the tower and these walls 
of the chancel sprung, not only from two different, though 
near, periods of operation in the twelfth century, but thev 
are duc to widely differing intentions on the part of their 
successive builders. They have been coerced in an 
unlooked for union, but they could never fuse nor attain 
real structural unity. The additions of a later nave, a 
lenethened-out choir, and a south porch, cannot disguise 


the crude main facts. No diplomacy of phrases can get 


over them, 
Let us turn then to consider certain features of the 


tower itself, both within and without, and first, the 
without! lor a couple of glances at the three sections or 
stages Of the tower (both from NE and SE) discover that 
upon the middle section, or stage, there survive, though 
stopped with ecment and stones, single light Norman 
loops of carhter date than the upper or biforate Norman 
windows, that have monolithic arched heads carried upon 
very rude prinutive jambs. The line, with a chamfered 
fragment (s) of the string-course of this first stage can be 
traced; and more of it remained until 1873, as a drawing 
by J. L. Petit (1847) reveals. Had the chancel-roof not 
interfered without (E), and the plasterer within, the east, 
or chancel-wall might have discovered for us another 
similar ancient window-loop, it forming a wider facet 
than its right and Icft neighbours. Nevertheless, two 
survivors of these early loops of the first floor to the tower 
suftice to reveal that there was once a floor up on a level 
with the present chancel-eaves and that above the floor 
there were also the usual splayed embrasures for keeping 
watch on the different sides of approach, and for purposes 
quite other than early bell-ringing in an upper hexagonal 
chamber. But the embrasures and floor have long been 
totally removed and the original defensive character has 
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been quite forgotten, while, internally, an intrusive Early 
English string-course occurs surviving at quite a different 
level, also carrying later history with it. 

The third, or uppermost, stage here has in each facet 
a well-planned Norman window set under a centering 
arch having a plain flat hood-label, and it is divided into 
two lights by a round shaft carrying a thoroughly Roman- 
esque voluted capital. Each of the six double arches 
rises from the well-preserved upper string-course; but 
again, all their original splays and the inner tower-floor 
have disappeared long ago. The present timber crown 
does poor duty for an original gable and embattlement. 
But this was never a watching floor, being only one of 
monastic origin and purpose c. 1150-60. 

Thus, then, there came to be within this tower two 
hexagonal floors of sequent periods, and perhaps an 
embattled roof; and all of it to be dated, part from just 
before and part just after the violent days early and late 
of King Stephen and his civil war, or c. 1230-54. 

What we are tempted strongly to conjecture has 
happened at Ozleworth is that Roger de Berkeley 11 
(d. 1131) deliberately, and for pious reasons, sacrificed one 
of his smaller manor-houses, or, perhaps a derelict one, so 
as to benefit his new foundation at Leonard Stanley; and 
that, for economy’s sake in a difficult and remote place, 
the prior and canons there decided to make the best use 
they could of it by converting an awkward existing 
building instead of pulling it down and reconstructing. 
Then succeeded the seventeen years civil war of Stephen 
together with the absorption of Leonard Stanley itself by 
St Peter’s abbey, Gloucester, under Roger de Berkeley 11, 
with still greater economical pressure affecting the new 
owners. These thereupon widened the chancel arch and 
added the new storey; but not until fifty years later did 
they throw out a tiny nave with north and south doors 
and add the first decorative beauties to the interior 
(c. 1220). 
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It occurs, therefore, to the present writer that some- 
where beneath the soil adjacent to this site of a small 
manorial embattled house of Roger de Berkeley 11 and 1, 
are probably still hidden within what is probably the only 
surviving circular church-yard in Gloucestershire—not 
only the foundations of the rest of that missing local 
residence of the Berkeley lords of Ozleworth; but perhaps 
also those of an earlier, or Saxon church itself to this 
remote parish in the green hollows, down to which the 
steep Sprakewey once led—deep tree-grown traces of 
which can be easily made out close above it and north of 


the neighbouring modern house. 

But the presence of such a polygonal tower with its 
peculiarities has been thought by the writers who have 
written of this church to be without parallel in the county, 
with the exception of the far more regular example form- 
ing the western and rather later tower at Swindon near 
Cheltenham. Obviously all such Norman towers refer 
to a fashion of fortification prevailing when the military 
architects thercof held the idea—the more facets the more 
command. A spider's web is not square. Approaches 


1 The most rapid scrutiny of the sw and also sE facets of the tower will 
discover that in that section is structurally its weakest point. Somewhere 
close by it no doubt, there is a spring, quite possibly an early well—the most 
likely cause of the troubles which have over and over again affected this 
portion of the tower and have led to mischievous but inadequate tinkerings. 

Some of the effects are these. At the meeting angle of the sw and sE facets 
the quoins are not dressed in the more ancient manner as are these upon the 
north side. The lower string-courses have been (perhaps piece-meal) obliter- 
ated, except a fragment on the sw facet remaining close above the porch. 
The footing of the sw facet shows traces of serious buttressing, at some time. 
Until 1873 a two-light modern window lessened the wall-pressure up above 
this. The se facet, on the other hand, until that date carried in the ground 
stage a sinall two-light window and label of the latest Tudor style. It was 
done away with for safety. 

Thus then has the external masonry suffered. Within the tower, however, 
the se has also undergone serious change, by cutting into the ground floor wall 
to form a triangular relieving arch, above the now vanished twin doors. But 
this has not prevented sagging. We may point to continuous weakness still 
apparent in the south side chancel-arch close by. It should be recalled that 


until about 1880 there was a slight wooden spire. 
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by an enemy are many. Hence, we see that these 
inequalities of the facets or sides of such medieval towers 
were the result of what were then regarded as practical 
considerations, or calculated advantages as against 
possible enemies. The Romans, long before, had also 
used polygonal mural towers as well as octagonal dove- 
cotes, turretsand tombs. But their polygonals differ from 
the Norman ones of the twelfth century in being severely 
symmetrical; and, as a consequence, the Christian 
baptisteries, apsides of churches and their polygonal naves 
(where such occur) observe the same strict regularity. 
There is nothing at Ozleworth really related to any of these. 

But, if we look shrewdly around us once more and turn 
to the twelfth century work to be found no further 
distance than Berkeley castle itself, the work there 
possibly of those identical Roger 1 and Roger ul (de 
Berkeley) its pre-Fitzharding lords, we shall gain directly 
some parallel evidence. 

Hidden away soon after 1300 1n the eastern curtain or 
enceinte of Berkeley by the grand extension of the castle 
in the NE direction made by Thomas nV, Lord Berkeley, 
stands misused (some might not think it) as a great 
kitchen for certainly these five hundred vears, partly 
rebuilt and thrice or more re-roofed (cf. plan of Berkeley 
in this volume), a once formidable hexagonal tower. It 
can easily be made out with a little care. Its position 
there, antedating (we think) the Fitzharding keep (1155), 
shows that foes threatening the ‘ Worthy’ side of the 
castle were thus very especially taken into considcration., 
Moreover, it is built within ten feet of the chicf general 
well of the castle, apart from the private well in the 
chapel-turret of the keep. 

Here then we find a typical hexagonal tower of irregular 
sides as at Ozleworth, but on a larger scale; its internal 
faces however being represented by 8 ft. 6 ins., 2 ft. 6 ins., 
8 ft.; 13 ft. 8 ins., 12 ft; the three largest being now 
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interrupted by three great roasting-fires and their 
chimneys, yet still easy of measurement. Excepting 
that it was the more massive of the two and probably 
much loftier than now, it is not (until ¢c. 1495-1500 
when it is recorded to have been  re-roofed? from 
Wotton under Edge by the then Lady Berkeley), 
this tower’s kinship to its smaller relative is close 
enough. If we mentally were to take its sw facet and 
add thereto a short c. 1220 nave as at Ozleworth, and, 
opposite to that (at the NE facet) pierce a wide arch (where 
the third fireplace now is) and build beyond that a 
chancel, the resulting resemblance to Ozleworth would be 
unmistakable. 

Let us turn for a moment more to the stnking 
peculiarities of the site of this interesting survival—most 
singular, certainly, of all Gloucestershire churches! It 
has been mentioned that the churchyard is circular and 
dryv-walled around the circle; it may now be noticed that, 
in addition to this feature the church rises from an almost 
cup-like hollow, having a radius of about go feet to the 
surrounding Wall; the church itself standing even slightly 
lower-——a very unusual occurrence! The whole of the 
ringed area has originally been planed or levelled arti- 
ficially; and one would suggest, from appearances, that 
the circular outlay may have been dictated perhaps by 
the form either of the suggested former petit chateau, oF 
as a whole by that of the surviving tower when it domin- 
ated the rest of the building—the spider, as it were, of the 
web. Another view might suggest that all of this may 
have relation to some earlier, but vanished round barrow. 
But as evidences for this latter view, neither the name of 
Ozleworth, Sprakewey, Holcombe, nor any finds, nor 
documentary suggestions, nor local traditions, at present 
offer any corroboration, albeit this is very much of a 


2Jt has now (1926) a concrete roof faced with the remains of the former 


chesnut (?) one. 
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barrow district, and at Scrubbets farm there even survives 
a small stone circle. The writer has looked, though not 
successfully, for traces of a moat. The probability 
remains that the circular dry-wall once had for pre- 
decessor a stockade, if not a defensive vallum. If so, 
then the circular form here was due to residential, rather 
than to sepulchral or parochial reasons. The burials 
here, owing to a small and always far-scattered population, 
have been probably too restricted in numbers to tempt 
meddling with the circumference by rectangular or any 
other ordinary additions to it. Hence, it preserves 
practically an unspoiled round. As a defensive site it 
commanded the gently-dropping ground along its south 
side, but upon its north-west and eastern sides it might be 
said to have been subject to surprises or rapid raids. 
Possibly that was the military justification for the 
polygonal form of tower here exemplified. 

But the suggestion as to this of course refers to the 
tower at a secular period of its first existence, and its 
residential belongings at a time when the uppermost or 
belfry, storey, had not been thought of, and when it must 
have appeared simply a low fighting and watching 
manorial tower. It was the weighty addition of the 
upper stage to it in the reign of Hlenry 1 which must have 
put the twosouthernmost facets especially to the test ; and 
it was probably when this was made that the loop-windows 
of the first floor stage were filled up once for all c. 1150-60, 
to ensure strength for the new work growimg above it. 

That important alteration marks, we conjecture, the 
ecclesiastical succession of St. Peter’s abbey at Gloucester, 
as rector, to Leonard Stanley priory (1146) and as the 
second and final monastic patron of this church (1539). 
This important patronage gave it, henecforward, an 
abbey-mason, who designed this belfry, and rather later 
than that yet another (possibly Thomas Giffard), who may 
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have been the author of its nave-to-tower arch (c. 1220) 
of an unique and beautiful design. 

Within a single chamfer-arch, dying off (on either jamb) 
into the sw and Nw walls of the tower, is skilfully, although 
not quite impeccably, set an inner order carried upon 
short rounded corbel-shafts, having caps and bases carved 
with conventional Early English foliage beneath round 
imposts. This decorative member entirely consists of a 
daring experimental and very decply undercut chevron 
formation worked out in five distinct planes, in effect 
almost suggesting a conventionalized extension of a crown 
of thorns. We may perhaps be enabled tosubstantiate a 
little further such a suggestion. For, by laying twigs of 
Genista sphacelata dzcne (a thorny formidable plant from 
Mount Carmel), in three parallel lines impinging one upon 
another, the eftect resulting is strongly suggestive. 
Moreover such a fresh artistic motif from Palestine would 
not be wide of the devout inspirations of the recent fourth 
Crusade (1202) under Enrico Dandolo. 

Throughout even the latest period of Norman archi- 
tecture we become so used to criticizingrich and too-often- 
repeated mouldings jostling one against another, that an 
original novelty such as this—so sharp, so delicate, and so 
deeplv-hollowed out by undercutting, and at the same 
time belonging to the early thirteenth century—is both 
arresting and refreshing, and seems to give a foretaste of 
finer things that were to come. 

At this particular period of karly English in the first 
years of Henry 1, Gloucester, we know, happily 
manifested lively signs of recovery from the utter misery 
and commercial paralysis of King John’s? reign (1199- 
1216), and we find there a specially noble western gate to 
the abbey-close being carricd through and completed, 
facing the ancient church of St. Mary De Lode—e. 
ad Portam, Among some documents in the cathedral — 

3 Strangely, he was to Gloucester one of her greatest benefactors. 
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library the present writer found in 1920 one of con- 
siderable interest as possibly relating to this new gate. 
It marks the special rewarding for his unidentified services 
of Thomas Giffard,a Norman mason. Such records, 
unfortunately, are too rare even in Gloucester, although 
there must have been several remarkable master-masons 
at various periods in the employ of the chief of the many 
monasteries already there. But we seldom meet with 
more than a bare name. 

Thomas Giffard (c. 1214-20) is granted by Abbot 
Henry for himself and his heirs for xs. rent, a good house 
near St. Mary de Lode, which had been Walter the 
Writer’s, probably the same individual who figures often 
as one of the early bailiffs of Gloucester. The witnesses 
are Thomas of Mundefeld* (mason) and Walter the 
Writer (Register B. Froucester, f. 437. Upon Giffard 
probabilities centre as the obviously important monastic 
employee of St. Peter’s at the date of the Early English 
west gate to the abbey-close. We do not desire to push 
this suggestion unreasonably far. But the cathedral 
architect, Mr. F. W. Waller, now tells me (as a friendly 
return for acquainting him with the above document) 
that he has just discovered (1926), within the said 
thirteenth century gate, a vaulting member displaying 
the identical Ozleworth-moulding, and one which he has 
met with nowhere else. That certainly, is not a little 
interesting. On looking at its damaged remains the 
writer notes that though closely resembling the Ozleworth- 
moulding, it was fashioned in three planes instead of five, 
so as to decorate a vaulting-rib. 

The circular freestone font in the church at Ozleworth 
is of the same thirteenth century date; the short round 


4That is of the Menchamme or Mynde; i.e. the Common field, next the 
Archdeacons Mead, behind St. Mary de Lode. Evidently we are fortunate 
in obtaining these two masons’ names, to which we can add a third, William of 
Winnecote. 
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shaft uniting to itself, by means of a half-round coMarino, 
four smaller shafts. It carries a circular bow] presenting 
a kind of double-torus moulding contained between two 
circles of projecting nail-heads. It is not beautiful, but 
certainly it is datable. (Cf. Trans. B.G.A.S., xxxviil).’ 


5 The writer desires to express his indebtedness to the Vicar of Ozleworth, 
Rev. Leonard Wilkinson and Mrs. Wilkinson. 
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By THOMAS OVERBURY, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Plan and plate) 


SHLEWORTH is mentioned in the Domesday Book 
(Escelesworde) and it is therefore possible that a church 
existed here at the time of the Survey. The present 
building, dedicated to SS. Andrew and Bartholomew, 
consists of chancel, with south aisle or chapel, nave with 
south aisle, western tower, north porch, and a modern 
transept and vestry on the northern side. 

As is the case with so many of the medieval churches, 
alterations and additions in succeeding centuries have so 
transformed the plan that the growth or development of 
the present structure presents an interesting study. So 
far as can be ascertained the first church of which remains 
are visible consisted of a nave and chancel with or without 
a western tower. Of this building apparently a portion of 
the north wall of the nave alone exists. In the thirteenth 
century a new chancel was erected of the same length, but 
not quite so wide, as the present chancel. During the 
fourteenth century the first two stages of the western 
tower were built at the west end of the nave. The 
fifteenth century saw the addition of the south aisle with 
the formation of the nave arcade, and soon after the 
completion of this work the present chancel south chapel 
was built and the chancel itself widened on the south side. 
The top stage of the tower with its spire was also added in 
the fifteenth century, and late in this period or early in the 
sixteenth century the north porch would seem to have 
been erected. Such briefly in my opinion was the growth 
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of the church, which is hereafter described in detail in 
chronological order. 

THE NAVE. It will be seen that the nave is long, being 
44 ft. 10 ins. by 16 ft. 9 ins. The pre-Conquest nave of 
Coln Rogers is 53 ft. 9 ins. by 18 ft., that of the twelfth 
century at Stoke Orchard 44 ft. 8 ins. by 20 ft., and the 
mid-twelfth century nave of Cheltenham (cruciform) is 
51 ft. 6 ins. by 18 ft. 6 ins. There is little evidence to 
enable the date of the nave to be given with any degree of 
certainty; it probably is not earlier than the latter part of 
the eleventh century and may well belong to the first 
period of the twelfth century. 

[NoTEe. In the north wall just west of the modem 
transept arch (A on plan) may be seen traces which are 
very suggestive of the removal of a cross-wall, perhaps the 
eastern wall of the original nave. Such being the case the 
nave was about 25 ft. by 16 ft. 9 ins., which compares with 
the nave of Great Washbourne, 26 ft. 5 ins. by 16 ft. 6 ins. 
(early twelfth century), and the recently discovered 
(twelfth century) nave of Grafton 29 ft. 6 ins. by 16 ft. 
7 ins. (W. H. Knowles). The blocked early doorway 
would then have been in an appropriate position to serve 
this shorter nave, the present doorway being inserted to 
suit the lengthened nave. On the other hand the sug- 
gestions of a cross-wall may be due to the formation of 
the modern transept arch. The extension of the nave 
eastward would be most unusual]. 

The north wall, about 2 ft. 7 ins. thick (coloured black 
on plan), is faced internally with herring-bone masonry, 
but such does not appear on the exterior. 

[Note. It is largely built with “ tufa’”’ stone, and in 
all subsequent periods of building this stone is found to a 
more or less limited extent, as though it might have been 
reused from the old walls demolished]. 

This abundance of herring-bone masonry is not neces- 
sarily Saxon in date as such construction was used both 
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before, and for some time after, the Conquest. At 
Southrop church in the eastern Cotswolds, both the north 
and south walls of the nave are largely built of good 
herring-bone masonry showing on the exterior, and 
although no definite date from documentary evidence is 
assigned to this it is considered post-Conquest. Ashle- 
worth is not mentioned in Professor Baldwin Brown’s 
Early Arts in England, as being a pre-Conquest church.! 

Westward of the present north doorway a modern 
two-light window has been inserted in what would appear 
to be the original semi-circular headed doorway of the 
church. This doorway is somewhat of a puzzle as the 
inner jambs are not of the usual form for a door (i.e. 
rebated), and the inner arch is not raised much above the 
outer as is customary in such a case to permit a door to 
open. The present doorway has a squat simple chamfered 
four-centered head outside, contemporary with the porch, 
but the internal arch is semi-circular headed and lofty, the 
eastern half having the appearance of Norman work 
possibly reset, but the western half seems a restoration. 
The doorway has been interpolated in the original wall, 
resulting in the blocking up of an earlier window placed 
about 6 feet above the floor, the head of which can yet be 
seen on the eastern side of the inner arch. The door 
itself is old, with rather good early iron hinges on the 
outside and an ancient lock on the interior. 

The CHANCEL, which is of thirteenth century date, 
doubtless originally centred with the nave, but the 
southern half is now wider than the northern.” 

The simple chancel arch of two orders of chamfers 
appears to be of the thirteenth century, and in the 
northern jamb is a mortice, probably of the later screen. 
In the northern wall is a lancet headed single-light window 
of the thirteenth century period, and also a triple lancet 


1 The Severn is just south of the church and the village lies to the north-west. 
2 The central axis of the chancel is parallel to that of the nave. 
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window, consisting of three single lancets common to the 
style, and apparently grouped together at a later date. 
It is possible one or more of these three lights came from 
the eastern wall. The scoinson arch to the inside of this 
three-light window is now composed of five large cusps 
but originally there were only three, the scoinson being 
widened in the formation of the modern vestry. The 
eastern window is of fifteenth century date with modem 
tracery. When the chancel south aisle or chapel was 
added in the fifteenth century the northern wall was built 
against the then existing southern wall of the chancel, 
thus leaving the chancel intact for use during the building 
operations, After the completion of the chapel the 
southern wall of the chancel was demolished, which 
accounts for the increased width of that half of the 
chancel; the square headed squint (now blocked) was 
doubtless formed at the same time. The arch between 
the chancel and chapel is after the manner of those of the 
nave arcade, but appreciably wider and flatter. 

A small aumbry exists in the eastern wall of the chancel, 
a fifteenth century trefoil cusped piscina in the south wall, 
while high up in this south wall are two stone corbels. 

THE TOWER. The lower two stages of the tower are of 
fourteenth century date, with bold angle buttresses and 
charming ogee headed single-light windows in each stage. 

In the west end of the base of tower is a pointed arched 
window with modern tracery. In the fifteenth century 
the present top stage with its gargoyles was added to the 
earlier tower, and also the stone spire. There is no 
internal belfry stair, access to the ringing chamber being 
obtained by means of an external iron ladder on the south 
side. The eastern base wall of the tower appears to 
occupy the site of the original western wall of the early 


nave. The tower arch is lancet shaped, chamfered in two 


orders. 
3 Ir is possible a squat timbered spire covered with oak shingles surmounted 


this tower. 
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The SouTtH AISLE was probably added about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and the arcade formed in 
the old nave wall, the thickness of which is about 2 inches 
less than that of the north wall. The arches are four- 
centered in two orders of chamfers and the plan of the piers 
is an irregular octagon; the chamfers of the arch are 
worked off the octagonal pier below through the capital 
of the pier in an interesting manner.‘ The piers have 
simple chamfered bases. 

At the west end of the aisle is a four-centered chamfered 
doorway, now blocked up, which is an unusual position. 
The doorway itself seems to be of fifteenth century period 
with old woodwork, and earlier iron hinges. 

The three windows have traceried square heads, the 
eastern and western being single sunk of fourteenth 
century date judging from the tracery, which may 
however be modern. These windows were probably 
refixed from the south wall of the original nave. The 
centre window is loftier and “double sunk” of the 
fifteenth century build. 

The upper part of the whole width of the western wall is 
boarded and painted, and divided by an ornamental 
horizontal band into two compartments. A “ Royal 
Arms” occupies the lower half, the shield, crown and 
supporters being quite visible in certain lights. The 
subject in the upper half is lost, but I think at times a 
central male figure is visible; whatever the subject it was 
enclosed by a border, the lower extremities of which 
finish in an ornamental manner in the bottom half. From 
measurements taken it would appear that this woodwork 
was probably originally fixed on the top of the screen at 
the east end of the aisle to separate the aisle from the 
chapel, and if so placed the border across the centre 
would coincide with the cornice on the side walls, thus 


“The depressed shape of the arches and the coarse contour of the 
capitals are suggestive of later work. 
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carrying the lines of the cornice across the eastern end, 
in an architectural treatment. The letters E.R. probably 
refer to Queen Elizabeth, as the whole character of the 
ornament is renaissance rather than gothic. 

The SOUTH CHANCEL AISLE or CHAPEL must have been 
added soon after the completion of the south aisle. That 
it was later, is obvious from the angle quoin stones which 
remain on the exterior of the south wall (B on plan). 

The small priest’s moulded doorway with moulded label 
is of fourteenth century date, probably refixed from the 
southern wall of the chancel, while in the south wall is an 
ogee-arched trefoil cusped piscina, bearing the ball-flower 
ornament, indicative of the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, also refixed. The bowl of the piscina does not 
appear to be part of the original design. 

The east window is of fifteenth century date, and 
externally the label mould with its termination and the 
relieving arch over are similar to those on the front of the 
Court House adjoining (the eastern window of the chancel 
also has similar features), the southern window is fifteenth 
century with a traceried square head (the tracery may be 
modern). Several fragments of old glass are collected in 
this window, including the head of S. John. The chapel 
is separated from the aisle by a wood screen, of fifteenth 
century period, a portion only of which is original; 
on the eastern side are remains of a canopy. The roof of 
the chapel is a continuation of that of the aisle. In the 
north western angle of the chapel are the remains of the 
rood loft stair with its upper elliptical-headed doorway, 
and in the east wall of the nave traces of the doorway 
which gave access to the loft are also visible. Thi 
bottom of the stair commenced at the side of the screen 
next the respond of the nave arcade. Externally the 
bold angle buttress is interesting. 

The NorTH PoRCH is late fifteenth (or early sixteenth) 
century in date, the external entrance having a four- 
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centered arch enclosed in a rectangular label. As 
previously stated the inner opening has a simple chamfered 
four-centered head. A stone seat exists on each side. 

All the Roors in the church are of the trussed rafter 
type, with curved struts and moulded tie beams, and 
appear to have been plastered originally on the underside. 
Over the eastern end of the south aisle the roof is boarded 
with moulded ribs and carved bosses. All the roofs are 
probably of fifteenth century date, put on when the 
church was then enlarged. 

FITTINGS. Several of the old fittings remain. The 
altar table is a fine example of seventeenth century date 
while in the reading desk is a panel with the sacred 
monogram, and the date 1635. Some portion of the 
pulpit is seventeenth century period, but most of it is a 
restoration. There are some well moulded benches in the 
nave, which bear the linen fold. The stone font 1s said to 
be nineteenth century work but the wood cover appears 
earlier. In the chancel south chapel are two chests cut 
out of the solid with old ironwork. 

A square headed three-light traceried window has been 
reused in the eastern wall of the north transept. 

My thanks are expressed to Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.s.A., 
for many valuable hints and other help reecived during 
the preparation of this paper. 
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DEERHURST CHURCH 


For many years the farm buildings at the east of Deer- 
hurst church, and on the site of the former chancel or 
sanctuary, have been a matter of concern to the Society, 
who have always felt it desirable that the site should be 
cleared and enclosed, and the opportunity taken to 
excavate the area in order to ascertain the plan of the 
apse and contiguous buildings. In the autumn of last 
year interest in this matter was stimulated by our member 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.s.A., who with the approval of the 
Society of Antiquaries and of our own Society conducted 
negotiations with the Croome Estate Trustees, the owners 
of the property, and obtained their consent, under certain 
conditions, for the site to be cleared, excavations made, 
and any necessary repairs to the exterior masonry to be 
effected. On the suggestion of the Society of Antiquaries 
supervision was undertaken by Mr. Knowles and thanks 
are due to him for the pains and time he has given to this. 

The site was conveyed to our Society for the period of 
one year in order to carry out the works agreed upon, 
which included the reinstatement of the farm buildings 
elsewhere to the satisfaction of the Croome Estate 
Trustees. This has been done and all interested in this 
church must feel a profound satisfaction with the result, 
which means that for all time the building is freed from 
encroachment. The cost of carrying out the scheme has 
been considerable and in order to meet this appeals were 
issued to our members by the Council. In addition to 
their response the Council wish to acknowledge the 
generosity of other donors who contributed liberally to 
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the fund, and without whose help it would not have been 
possible to have done so much, 

The total cost has been approximately £300, which 
includes the fencing (not yet completed) and some 
legal expenses which will be involved in order to ensure 
future guardianship of the site. Certain arrangements 
have yet to be made with regard to this. At the time of 
writing this note (May 1927) the donations received 
amount to £286 so that another £15 is required to complete 
the fund. Subscriptions towards this will be welcomed 
by the hon. general secretary of the Society. 

Mr. Knowles has presented a report to the Society of 
Antiquarics on the work done and the investigations 
which he carried out. This will be published in detail, 
with plans, in Archaeologia and also in our Transactions. 
Mr. Knowles has kindly supplied the following note for 
present information. 

“The apsidal presbytery, as the excavations have 
revealed, was polygonal externally and internally, built 
over foundations of two parallel walls continued as a 
semi-circle, The foundations are at the same depth 
(7 ft. below the floor level) as those of the choir. There 
was no evidence of previous buildings within the area, 
nor suggestion of crypt or burial place. The apse was 
formed of two straight and five canted sides, of which one 
straight side and a part of a canted side remain. The 
bays were divided by angle pilasters ridged in the centre 
with sides to the contour of the plan, as at Brixworth 
church in Northamptonshire. At 16 ft. from the floor 
level was a string-course forming the base of a triangular 
headed arcade. Within the triangle of the surviving bay 
is a panel on which is carved an angel with out-stretched 
wings. 

All the indications go to show that the foundations and 
the superstructure are of one build. If the length of the 
existing bay be repeated round the semi-circular found- 
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ation, the result is a polygon of five canted and two 
Straight sides of precisely the same width as the existing 
bay; which cannot be mere coincidence, for, if the 
straight side of the foundations had been more or less than 
it actually is, the figure of five canted and two straight 
sides would not have fitted with the precision they do. 
Clearly the inevitable conclusion must be that the whole 
formed part of one design. As to the relation of the apse 
to the original church, the evidence favours the view that 
they are of the same build. The thickness of the walls, 
the presence of herring-bone work, the similarity of the 
sections of the rib-work of the apse, with the internal 
label-mouldings and the double triangular opening in the 
nave gable, all combine to confirm the opinion. 

The additions, still Saxon in date, to the original fabric 
of cross form were two square-ended chambers opening 
out of the side-chapels and flanking the apse, and west of 
each chapel another, which overlapped the nave and 
incidentally disproves the possibility. of aisles. The 
minor investigations included the excavations of the arca 
west of the tower, but not a single stone was discovered to 
suggest the existence of a baptistry or other buildings at 
the point.”’ 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


The following Ancient Monuments in Gloucestershire 
were scheduled by the Commissioners of Works on 
5 January 1927 under the Ancient Monuments Act of 
1913. A previous list is printed in Transactions xlv, 
295-6. 

Beckbury camp, Hailes. 

Brackenbury camp, North Nibley. 

Bloody Acre camp, Cromhall. 

Buttington tump, Tidenham. 
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Bury Hill camp, Mangotsfield. 
Roman amphitheatre, Cirencester. 
Crickley Hill camp. 

Earthworks and camp, Haresfield. 
Horton camp. 

King’s Weston Hill camp, Henbury. 
Leckhampton camp and tumulus. 
Little Dean camp. 

Lydney Park camp and Roman remains. 
Meon Hill camp, Clopton. 
Nottingham Hill camp, Gotherington. 
Painswick Hill (or Kimsbury) camp. 
Ranbury Ring, Ampney St. Peter. 
Sodbury camp. 

Uley Bury camp. 

Windrush camp. 

Shenberrow Hill camp, Stanton. 
Chedworth Roman villa. 

Amberley camp, Minchinhampton. 
“The Bulwarks,’” Minchinhampton. 
Hyde tumulus, Minchinhampton. 
Miserden castle mound. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL SOCIETY 


It is hoped that the part to complete volume 3 of 
Gloucester Cathedral Records, announced in Transactions, 
xlv, 371-2, will be ready for issue in July (1927). Members 
wishing to have this part are asked to send their names 
to Mr. Roland Austin, 24 Parkend road, Gloucester. 
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S., 20 Camden crescent, Bath. 


Hyde Lodge, Chalford. 


Upton St. Leonard’s, Gloucester. 


, Gorse Bank, Bury, Lanes. 


1924 
IQI4 BUCKTON, Lirvr.-Cot, J. D., Nibley House, Wotton under Edge. 
BucKWELL, H.H., 247 Kennington road, London, $.£.(11). 


DWIN, Bishop's Knoll, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 


_B.\., LL.B., Over Butterow, Rodborough common. t. 


Stroud, Glos 


1924 
1926) CaAbDLE, -\., 


1879 CaRDEW, G. A., 
La 


I-everslev’ 


Elinbridge road, Gloucester. 
5 Fanconberg villas, Cheltenham. 
regan, France Lynch, Glos. 


CAapRBURY, GEORGE, TUNR., M.A., Primrose Hill, Selly Oak, Birminghaa 


1924 Carey, F.5., 
CARMICHAEL, SiR GEORG E, Horsley Manor. Nailsworth, Gloucester. 


1923 
Carter, Lr.-Cor. T. M., M.p., 10 Westfield park, Redland, Bristol. 
A. COPTAM, Cre Hose. Clifton Down, Bristol. 


IQOI 

1919) CASTLE, A. 

1927 Cave, R. H. V.. Mua. ce.B., Cambridge House, The Avenu 
Iristol. 


19QII CAVE, 
1922 CAVELL, A.S., 
Cay, ARTHUR, L 


1921 
1918. CHARBONNIER, T., 


Miss, 4 Lansdown place, Clifton. Bristol. 
17 Roval York crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


vndhurst, Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol. 


1904 
1926 CHADBORN, Miss JOAN, Ermine. Hucclecote, Gloucester. 
CHAPMAN, FRANK S., 70 Woodland road, Bristol. 


Io West Shrubbery, Redland, Bristol. 


_ 


1920 
1888 
1926 
I9I9 
1926 
1925 
1919 
1902 
1907 
1918 
1902 


1923 
1918 


1921 
1922 
1905 
1920 
1902 


1922 
1902 
1925 
1923 
1925 
1918 


1924 
1908 
1906 
I9IO 
1926 
1904 


1924 
19I2 
1881 


1923 
1923 
1898 
1904 
I9IQ 
1886 
1904 


1921 
1922 
1905 
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CHARD, CANON J. B., 9 London road, Gloucester. 
CHESTER-MASTER, Mrs., Feltrim, Weston super Mare. 
CHRISTIE, H. B., 2 Royal parade, Cheltenham. 
CLAPPEN, SAMUEL, Elm Grove, Chesterton, Cirencester. 
CLaRK, G. H., 22 West Mall, Clifton, Bristol. 
CLaRK, W. A., 242 Bradford street, Birmingham. 
CLARKE, C. C., 28 Broad street, Bristol. 
Clarke, Major W. Sefton, B.4.,cAMB., 28 Broad street, Bristol. 
CLIFFORD, CAPTAIN A. W., 13 Talbot road, s.w. (1). 
CLIFFORD, Mrs. E. M., The Cottage, Barnwood road, Gloucester. 
Clifton, The Right Rev. the Bishop of (Dr. George Crompton Burton), 
St. Ambrose, Leigh Woods, Clifton, Bristol. 
Crow, Davin, M.B., Warwick House, Cheltenham. 
CoDRINGTON, HUMPHREY WILLIAM, c/o The Secretariat, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 
Cocan, W. G. B., 3 Upper Belgrave road, Clifton, Bristol. 
CoLE, Mrs. Bruce, Claremont, Westbury on Trym, Bristol. 
*CoLe, Rev. R. T., M.a., 7 Great George street, Park street, Bristol. 
CoLEs, HuGu T., Jaynes Court, Bisley, Glos. 
CoLLeEtr, Lt.-CoL. JNo. Hy., c.M.G., Shelburne Hall, Lansdown road, 
Cheltenham. 
CoLiins, Rev. S. T., M.A., 15 Westbury park, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
*CoNDER, EDWARD, F.S.A., Conigree Court, Newent, Glos. 
Concpon, Rev. W.A.,M.A., Norton Vicarage, Gloucester. 
Cooke, Rev. J. J. D., Churchdown Vicarage, Gloucester. 
Cooper, W. L., The University, Bristol. 
CORNWALL, ARCHDEACON A. W., M.A., The Vicarage, Nether Swell, 
Glos. 
Cosson, C. A. DE, Villa Torre al Prato, Rifredi, Firenze, Italy. 
CoTTERELL, A. N., 207 Redland road, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
CoTTERELL, H. F., 207 Redland road, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
CowLin, C. C., St. George’s Hill, Easton in Gordano, Somerset. 
Cow tin, Miss A. M., Rodborough House, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 
CRAVEN, CAMPBELL J., 11 Lansdown place, Victoria square, Clifton, 
Bristol. 
CRAWLEY, J. D. M., 9 Redland green, Bristol. 
*Crawley-Boevey, Sir F. H., Bart., Flaxley Abbey, Newnham, Glos. 
CRAWLEY-BOEVEY, Rev. R. L., M.a., Gloucester House, Winchcombe, 
Glos. 
Crews, Rev. F. R.H., Mangotsfield Vicarage, Bristol. 
Cripps, Major F. W. B., Ampney Cottage, Cirencester. 
Cripps, HENRY KatTER, Redcliffe, Clifton Down road, Bristol. 
Cripps, Mrs. WILFRID, Cripps Mead, Cirencester. 
CrooME, W.I., Bagendon, Cirencester. 
CuLLIMORE, J., Christleton, Chester. 
*Curtoys, REv. W. F. D., Cromhall Rectory, Charfield, Glos. 


DaHL, Rev. L. H., M.a., Stapleton Rectory, Bristol. 
DaHL, Mrs. L. H., Stapleton Rectory, Bristol. 
DaNIELS, J. HARoLn, Fern Cottage, Lightpill, Stroud, Glos. 


1921 


1906 
1927 
1926 
1914 
1920 
1924 
1920 
18388 
1900 
1920 
1921 
157 


1923 
IQ9IO 
1926 
1550 
1925 
1902 
I9gIgQ 
I9IQ 
1gI4 
I9IQ 
1921 
1924 
Igol 
1899 
1910 


1919 
IQIQ 
1887 
1926 
1920 
1888 
192! 
1887 
1923 
1901 
I9II 
1907 
I9Ii2 
IQOI 
1926 
1926 
1921 


1923 
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Davey, C. H. W., Wendouree, Grange Court road, Westbury on Tra 


Bristol. 
Davey, T. Ruding, Wraxall Court, Bristol. 


Davits, LaDy, 77 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 
12 Gloucester street, Cirencester. 


DAVIES, SIR THOMAS, M.-P., 
Davis, Rev. A. J., The Rectory, Welford on Avon, Stratford on Avon. 
12 Mueen street, Gloucester. 


*Davis, H. STRATTON, F.R.I.B.A., 
Dawson, C. F., 14 Henleaze road, Westbury on Trym, Bristol 


Dawson, Rev. L., M.a., Stonehouse Vicarage, Gloucester 
*de Sausmarez, F.B., M.A., 5 (Queen’s parade, Cheltenham. 
DENNE, Mrs. A. M., Arle House, Cheltenham. 

DENNING, WALTER J., Woodside, Redland Grove, Bristol 
Dennis, Mayor C. E. B., D.s.0., R.F.4., Belmont, Uxbridge, Middleses. 
Derham. Walter, M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S., Part Ridge, Sellindge, Ashford, 


Keut. 
Dosson, Mrs. D. P., 11 Cambridge park, Redland, Bristol. 
Dosson, Miss KATE H., ft Suttolk square, Cheltenham. 
Dodd. F. M. L., Coberley Court, Cheltenham 
DoMINICAN PRiIoRY, REV. PRioR oF, Woodchester, Stonehouse, (0. 


DovuGctas, Mrs. J., Yew Tree, Much Hadham, Herts. 
59 Claremont road, Bishopston, Bristol. 


Dowvinc, W. L. 
DowseE, Lr.-Cov. io C., F.R.HIST.soc., Batsford, The Park, Cheltenham 
DryYSsDALE, Rev. G. F., Moreton V alence Vicarage, Stonehouse. 
Duakr-SMITH, F. W., Duart. Cheltenham road, Gloucester. 
Duart-smirtH, Mrs, D. C., Duart, Cheltenham road, Gloucester 
DtcKWORIH, Mrs. EF. E., Rosenhoe, Moorend road, Cheltenham. 
DtcKWOoRTH, Mis~ Fk. G., Rosenhoe, Moorend road, Cheltenham. 
DUGDALE, R. W., Mountview, Grosvenor road, Gloucester. 
*DUuKE, Lr.-Cor. J. C., Gwvnfa, Moorend park road, Cheltenham. 
DturRRab, Mrs. M.H., The Little House, Brownshill, Chalford. 


EARLE, REGINALD, 6 Litheld place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Easron, THOMAS, 51 Haglev road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
EBERLE, J. FULLER, T10 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Epwarops, Lr.-Cor. A. C., Bournestream House, Wotton under Edge 
Evuis, James, Park Lodge, Uxbridge. 
*Eviuis, IT. 5., 144 London road, Gloucester. 
Exciis, Mrs. Oswartp W., 14 Alexandra road, Gloucester. 


Emeris, Rev. William C., v.4., The Vicarage, Burford, Oxon. 
Essex, Sik R. WALTER, Grey Cale Bourton on the Water, Glos. 
ARNOLD, 4 Litteld plac e, Clifton Down, Bristol. 


EVANS, 
Evans, Charles E., Nailsea Court, Bristol. 
*, 3 Albert road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Evans, HENLEY, 3 
Evans, Mrs. HENLEY, 3 Albert road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Evans, Horack L., 4 Litnield place, Clifton Down, Bristol. 


Evans, H. L. V., 40 Roval York crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
, 40 Roval York crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


Evans, Mrs. H. L. V. 
Evans-LAWRENCE, Mrs., Whittington Court, Andoversford. 


FAawceTT, ProF. E., F.R.S., The University, Bristol. 


vd mes 


archaeal 


1925 
1926 
1923 
1916 
1915 
1925 
1920 
1923 
1919 
1901 
1922 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1926 
1922 
1923 
1914 
1925 
IgIg 
1926 


1922 
1922 
I9IO 
1920 
IgOI 
IgOl 


1905 


1QII 
1926 
1925 
1897 
1884 
1920 


1924 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1923 
1918 


1900 
I9IQ 
IgIO 
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FENWICK, MarRK, Abbotswood, Stow on the Wold, Glos. 

FestinG, Mrs. Francis, Hyde House, Chalford, Glos. 

FIELDING, Mrs. FRANK, Lamorna, Tuftley avenue, Gloucester. 
FIELDING, JOHN, Broadsground, Upton St. Leonard’s, Glos. 
*FINLAY, D. E., M.B., Wellsdene, Park road, Gloucester. 

Firty, Mrs. BERNARD, Coates Manor, Cirencester. 

FisH, ARTHUR C., The Bungalow, Compton Dando, Somerset. 
Foti, H. E., M.a., The Court House, Beckford, Tewkesbury. 
FORBES, BaRRE R. M., 9 Beaufort road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Ford, Roger, Hartfield, Cotham Park, Bristol. 

ForpD-MELLows, Capt. F., 9 Vanbrugh road, Bedford Park, w.(4). 
Fort, J. A., Harington House, Bourton on the Water, Glos. 
Foster, Capt. F. K., Altt Dinas, Bayshill, Cheltenham. 

Foster, Mrs. F. K., Altt Dinas, Bayshill, Cheltenham. 

FosTER, J. J., M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Fairlie, Churchdown, Gloucester. 
Foster, Mrs. J. J., Fairlie, Churchdown, Gloucester. 
FRANCILLON, Mrs. PHYLLIS, Woodmancote House, Dursley. 
FRANCIS, EDWARD, Westcote, Charlton lane, Cheltenham. 
Francis, G. C., St. Tewdric, Chepstow. 

Francis, Miss M. E., Broadwell, Moreton in the Marsh, Glos. 
FRANKISS, CHARLES, Lilycroft, Tewkesbury. 

FREEMAN, W. LuDFORD, M.A., LL.D., 40 Carnarvon road, Redland, 

Bristol. 

FRENCH, C. H., 41 Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

FRENCH, Mrs. C. H., 41 Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

Fripp, W. D., r11 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Fry, A. M., 8 Sion hill, Clifton, Bristol. 

Fry, CLAUDE BASIL, Hannington Hall, Highworth, Wiltshire. 
*Fryer, Alfred C., PH.D., and M.A. LEIPSIC, F.S.A., 13 Eaton crescent, 

Clifton, Bristol. 
FRYER, Miss GERTRUDE A., 6 Chantry road, Clifton, Bristol. 


GARDINER, J., The Elms, Rudgeway, Bristol. 
GARDNER, E. CourRTNEY, The Promenade Club, Cheltenham. 
GEDGE, Miss A. K., 12 Montpellier grove, Cheltenham. 
GEORGE, Cu. W., 51 Hampton road, Redland, Bristol. 
Gibbs, H. Martin, Barrow Court, Flax Bourton, Bristol. 
Gipss, Lt.-CoL. THE RT. Hon. GEORGE A., P.C., M.P., D.L., Tyntesfield, 
Bristol. 
GILES, E. V., The Firs, near Dursley, Glos. 
Git, H. W.C., 144 Newbridge Road, St. Anne’s Park, Bristol. 
GILLEspy, Mrs. E. R., Manor House, Ashleworth, Gloucester. 
GILLEspy, Rev. F. R., Manor House, Ashleworth, Gloucester. 
GLOUCESTER, THE Rr. REv. THE BisHop or, The Palace, Gloucester, 
*GLOUCESTER, THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF, F.S.A., The Deanery, 
Gloucester. (Chairman of Council), 
*GopvFREY, F. W., The Cross House, Tewkesbury. 
*GoLDINGHAM, H., Innocks, North Niblev, Wotton under Edge. 
GooDALL, Rrv. Canon R. W., 19 Elmdale road, Tyndall's Park, 


Bristol. 


Io 


1920 GovuGH, A. R., F.R.1.B.A., Compton Lodge, 98 Hampton road, Bnstel 

1919 GouGH, W., Nore Marsh, Wootton Bassett, Wilts. 

1923 GRAHAME, Miss M., 21 Cornwallis crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

1922 GRay, B. C., Northend, High street, Tewkesbury. 

1926) GREEN, JOSIAH, The Council House, Bristol. 

1927) GREEN-ARMYTAGE, A., Shannon court, Corn street, Bristol. 

1914. GRIFFITHS, JOHN S., M.R.C.S.ENG., Redland Park House, Redlanc. 
Bristol. 

1922 Gueterbock. P. G. J., M.a., D.S.0., M.C., Ivvwell, Stoke Bishop, Brite. 

1920) GUISE, SIR ANSELM, BArT., [elmore Court, Gloucester. 

1919 Gummer, Horace, Herbert Lodee, Cotham Park, Bristol. 

1893) GURNEY, W. GERALD, LL.B., 12 Wellington square, Cheltenham. 

191g. GWYNN, CAPTAIN H.N., 1 Clifton Park, Bristol. 

1925 GWYTHER, E. N., 30 Imperial square, Cheltenham. 

Haic, COLONEL H. DE H., Red Gables, Charlton lane, Cheltenham. 

1926 Hat, F. MARSHALL, 4 Henleaze gardens, Westbury, Bristol. 

1923) Hau, IRVING VINCENT, M.A., 148 Fishponds road, Eastville, Bristal. 

1921. HANNAM-CLARK, T., 4 Lansdown place, Cheltenham. 

1876 Harding. Rev. Canon John Taylor, m.a., Pentwyn, Monmouth. 

1920) HarpinG, Miss It. M., Bower Ashton, near Bristol. 

19026 HaArbDING, Miss N. D., The Council House, Bristol. 

1922) Harpy, Mayor C, C., 13 Westbury Park, Bristol. 

1926 Harrorp, Lr.-Cor. C. L., The Grange, Malvern road, Cheltenham. 

1926 Havrrorp, Mrs. Evetynx, Widden Hill House, Horton, nr. Bristol. 

1922) HarGREAVES-MAwopsLey, R. H., 80 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1907) HLARLEY, Iepw. Mortimer, 4 Harley place, Clifton, Bristol. 

1org *HARMER, W. ScoTForRb, Rivercourt, Cirencester. 

1925) Harris, ARTHUR, Gables, Churchdown, Gloucester. 

1926) Harris, Mrs. C. A. L., Gables, Churchdown, Gloucester. 

ro2t Harris, G. F., 23 Malvern road, Gloucester. 

rg20) Harris, H. Lwin, BvA., M.B. (CANTAB,), F.R.C.S.ENG., 13 Lansdown 
place, Clifton, Bristol. 

1926) Hart, Miss 1)., Gargovles, Queen’s road, Cheltenham. 

1876) HARTLAND, I-RNEST, M.A., F.S.A., Hardwick Court, Chepstow (Hon 


1926 


Member), 
HARTLAND, E. SIDNEY, LL.D., b.LITT., 13 Alexandra road, Gloucester 


1890 
(Ffon, Member), 
Hartiannd, Miss, 13 Alexandra road, Gloucester. 


TOQ20 

r923) Harvey, Wititam H., 29 Lansdown crescent, Cheltenham. 

To25) Hawker, H. E., Bank House, Regent street, Stonehouse, Glos. 

root FlawkKrns, J. G., Bafford, near Cheltenham. 

1927) Haywarp, Mrs. A., Everslev, Eldorado road, Cheltenham. 

1927. Haywarp, W. CURLING, M.B., M.R.C.S., Eversley, Eldorado roa(l 

Cheltenham. 

1915 Hrarine, 8S. H., F.R..B.A., Spring Bottom, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham 

1923 WiHeocres, Mrs. E. M. Bourne, The Dingle, Upper Slaughter, Glos. 

1876 Herrapatru, Major Howarp M., 2 St. John’s road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Herbert, Arthur Grenville, 108 Queen’s road, Richmond, Surrev. 


1900 
1900 Herbert, W. Hawkins, Paradise House, Painswick, Stroud. 


— 


ee ee ee 


1924 
1925 
IQII 
1900 
1923 
1919 
IQII 
IQII 
1914 
1919 
1919 
IgOI 
IQOI 


I9I9 
1923 
1926 
1926 
IQII 
1912 


1905 
1922 
1923 


1903 
1927 
t915 
1924 
1926 
IgIg 
IQII 
1923 
1923 
1927 
1880 


1918 
1891 
IgI2 


IgIg 
IQIg 
1922 
1925 
1917 
1906 
IQII 
IQIY 
1926 


It 


HERDMAN, D. W., 32 Tennyson road, Cheltenham. 
HICKLING, H. T., Ivymead, Moorend road, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 
Hicks, Miss G. E., Cotswold House, Park road, Gloucester. 
HicGins, HENRY, Willsbridge House, Bristol. 
Hices, W. N., South Lee, Bury St. Edmunds. 
HIGHAM, E. J. G., Hazlewood, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 
HIGNETT, GEOFFREY, Hodshill Hall, South Stoke, Bath. 
HIGNETT, Mrs. GEOFFREY, Hodshill Hall, South Stoke, Bath. 
HIL., Mrs. Burrow, Clifton Wood House, Clifton, Bristol. 
Hitt, W. Norton, 23 Carnarvon road, Bristol. 
HIL_, HEDLEY, M.D., 101 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Hirst, FRANcIsS J., M.A., Bampton, Oxon. 
Hirst, H. C. M., A.R.1.B.A., 36 Henleaze gardens, Westbury on Trym, 
Bristol. 
HoBART-BIRD, W., New Club, Cheltenham. 
Hows, J. M., c.s.1., Nubie House, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 
Ho tt, REv. VERNON, Tormarton Rectory, Badmunton. 
Hone, G. LEONARD, Church street, Tewkesbury. 
Hope-Epwarpbs, Mrs., Wharton Lodge, near Ross, Herefordshire. 
Horp_Er, P. MORLEY, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 5 Arlington street, St. James’s, 
S.W.(I). 
Hore, ue A. H., Crenden, Lansdown road, Cheltenham. 
HornBy, Miss BEATRIX, Chalford Hill, Stroud. 
HouGuHtTon, F. T. S., M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S., 188 Hagley road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 
HousEHOLD, H. W., M.A., Red Gables, Charlton lane, Cheltenham. 
HouseEMAN, Miss L. M., Preston Vicarage, Cirencester. 
Howe Lt, Miss M. E. C., 32 Regent’s Park road, London, N.w. (1), 
HuppeEn, W. E. C., 125 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Hup.eston, C. Roy, 19 Canynges road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Hunter, A. A., Devonshire House, Montpellier drive, Cheltenham. 
Hurry, A. E., Hempsted Court, Gloucester. 
Hutton, Miss H. M., The Manor, Dursley, Gloucester. 
Hutton, Mrs. STAMFORD, Harescombe Grange, Gloucester. 
Hype-ParKER, Mrs., Chedwortn Vicarage, Cheltenham. 
*Hyertt, Sir F. A., Painswick House, Stroud, Glos. (7fon. Aember), 


Irwin, Rev. W. M., D.p., Kingswood Rectory, Wotton under Edge. 
Isacke, Miss, Stratford Abbey College, Stroud, Glos. 
Ivens, H. P., 18 Alexandra road, Clifton, Bristol. 


JaAcKMAN, J.C., Breadstone, nr. Berkeley. 

JAMES, WALTER, Avongrove, Snevd Park, Bristol. 

JerrcoatT, Rev. R., M.a., 5 Berkeley square, Clifton, Bristol. 

JEFFERIES, F. W., Le Coteau, Rvedown Hill, Bitton, nr. Bristol. 

JeNNER-Fust, Rev. DENTON, M.A., Hill Vicarage, Faltield, Glos. 

JENNER-Fust, HERBERT, M.A., Hill Court, Falfield, Glos. 
*JEUNE, Cov. E. B., p.L., Whaddon Manor, Gloucester. 

Jeune, Mrs. E. B., Whaddon Manor, Gloucester. 

Josiine, G.C., St. Stephen’s Manor, Cheltenham. 


I2 


1926 JOHNSON, Mrs. A.M., The Culver House, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. 
1404 JOHNSON, Miss H. T., Ellesmere Lodge, The Park, Cheltenham. 
1893 JOHNSTONE-VAUGHAN, W. J., The Old Rectory, Wotton, Gloucester. 
1920 Jones, Miss Lilian B., Foxtield, Lechlade, Glos. 

* JONES, Kev. CANON R.C.S., The Vicarage, Fairford, Glos. 


1907 

1913 Jones, Walter H., M.a., Morgan Hall, Fairford, Glos. 

1926 JULIAN, E. H., 4 Cotham Grove, Bristol. 

1925 KaRN, CyRiL, Blackfriars, Gloucester. 

1924 KEELY, Kev. A. W. J., M.a., Greystones, Minchinhampton, Glos. 
KEELY, Mrs., Greystones, Minchinhampton, Glos. 


1924 
1922 KELLEY, Kev. W, S., M.a., Woodmancote Court, Dursley, Glos. 
1924 KENDALL, E. W., Bourton on the Water, Glos. 
1926 KENNEN, Rev. F., Longborough Vicarage, Moreton in Marsh, Glos. 
1924 Wwerr, Miss I:THEL M., Rosemount, Greenock, Scotland. 
rg1t *IKERR, LtT.-CoL, RuSsELL J., B.a., The Haie, Newnham, Glos. 
1giz2 KEYSER, CHAS. E., M.A. F.S.A., Aldermaston Court, near Reading. 
1926 Winc, Miss A. A., Newark House, Wotton under Edge, Glos. 
1gz22 Kinc, Mrs. HUBERT, Newmarket Court, Nailsworth, Glos. 
1g22 Kinc, H. J. H., Newmarket Court, Nailsworth, Glos. 
1920 Kine, Miss L. L., Newark House, Wotton under Edge, Glos. 
1g0o1 KNOWLES, HENRy, I:gerton House, The Spa, Gloucester. 
1923 *IKNOWLEs, W. H., F.S.A., Well Close, Lansdown parade, Cheltenham. 
1916 LAMBERT, UVEDALE, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.HIST.Soc., South Park Fart, 

Ilechingley, Surrey. 
1923 LANGHORNE, W.H., The Nook, Bisley, Stroud. 
tg2t  LANGLEY-SMITH, W., Wotton Hill House, Gloucester. 
19Q20) Lawson, V. A., St. Ringers, Cirencester. 
rgtg LEacu, RICHARD ERNEST, M.A., Fairview, Painswick, Stroud. 
192000 Ler, Mrs. M., 50 Alma Vale rvad, Clifton, Bristol. 

LierMAN, Dr. LT. Curtis, The Knoll, Chipping Sodbury. 


1920 

1920) Linrecpr, T. A., 19 Royal York crescent, Clifton, Bristol. o 
gto *LuiGHron, W., 7 Kensington place, Clifton, Bristol (Secretary for Bristov 
1906 LEONARD, PROFESSOR GEORGE H., M.A., I Prince’s buildings, Clifton, 


Bristol. 
LitrHaM, Miss H., Rosemount, Greenock, Scotland. 


1G24 
roog  Livy-LANGFIELD, A., Lrinmore, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
19230 LiwarRne, Dr. F., Stone Croft, Cricklade, Wiltshire. 
1923 LEwARNE, Mrs. M. P., Stone Croft, Cricklade, Wiltshire. 

rors Liwirs, W. J., 13 Henleaze road, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
1926) Lisrer, Lieut. Eb. A., R.N.R., Leigh Vicarage, Cheltenham. 
1923 Lisrer, GEORGE, Underhill House, Dursley, Glos. 

yg20. Lister, Stk R. ASHTON, The Towers, Dursley. 

i880) Lirrie, EC. P., Whitemoor, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. 

1907 Little, F. A.. Atcombe Court, Woodchester, Stroud, Glos. 
1926) Lister, ARTHUR W., Woodlands lane, Almondsbury, nr. Bristol 
1rg27 LirrLepAce, Mrs. I., Ravenhurst, Pittville, Cheltenham. 
1913) Lirreepace, T, A. R., Wiltondale, Ross on Wye. 

1911 Liverpool, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, Kirkham Abbey, Yorkshire. 
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1927 Lioyp, Percy C., 11 Belgrave road, Gloucester. 

-. 1925 LLoyD-BaKER, Cot. A. B., Devonshire House, Cheltenham. 

--. 1917 Lobbett, A. J. R., Henbury Hill, Bristol. 

1919 Locock, H. T., 4 Clifton Park, Clifton, Bristol. 

1923. LONGFIELD, Ligeut.-CoL. W. E., The Manor House, Arlington, Bibury, 
Glos. 

1923 LONGFIELD, Mrs. W. E., The Manor House, Arlington, Bibury, Glos. 

1923 LoveGROVE, E. W., F.s.A., Ruthin School, N. Wales. 

1921 Lowson, J. G. F., Quarwood, Stow on the Wold, Glos. 

1926 Lowson, Mrs. FLOWERDEW, Quarwood, Stow on the Wold, Glos. 

1925 Luce, Rev. C. E., St. Nicholas Vicarage, Park road, Gloucester. 

1926 LyaLi, W.H., M.B.E., M.A., The New Club, Cheltenham. 

1910 Lyppon, F.S., 5 Beaufort road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Ig1I_ LysaGut, W. R., Castleford, Chepstow. 


1913. MCARTHUR, REv. C., M.A., Strathdurn, Cheltenham. 

1921 MACKENZIE, L. S., 63 Queen square, Bristol. 

1922 Mackinlay, Mrs. H. M., c/o Barclay’s Bank, 4 Vere Street, w.(1). 
1927 MACLEAN, Rev. ALLAN M., Highnam Vicarage, Gloucester. 

1926 McMortrik, G. E. J., Easttield House, Westbury on Trym, Bristol. 
1926 MacPHERSON, Miss B. B., 4 Belgrave place, Clifton, Bristol. 

1921 MADAN, Miss EpirH H., 13 College green, Gloucester. 

1919 MapGE, WALTER H., LL.B., 34 Brunswick road, Gloucester. 

1925 MANSELL, JAMES, B.A., Mirtield House, Churchdown, Gloucester. 
1907 MARGETSON, JACK, Brightside, Stroud, Glos. 

1888 MARLING, STANLEY, Littleworth House, Amberley, Glos. 

1904 Marmont, B. P., Windsoredge House, Inchbrook, Stroud, Glos. 
1925 MARSHALL, Mrs. F. i., Inglewood, Eldorado road, Cheltenham. 
1922. MARSHALL, GEORGE, The Manor House, Breinton, Hereford. 

1908 MARSLAND, ELLIs, 32 Camberwell grove, London s.4.(5). 

1926 MARSHALL, Miss M. C., Ainstable, Imperial square, Cheltenham, 
1919 Martin, G. PALLiserR, 107 Pembroke road, Chiton, Bristol. 

1901 Martin, Dr. J. M., Phe Tower House, Pittville circus, Cheltenham, 
1918 Martin, R. HOLLAND, F.S.A., Overbury Court, Tewkesbury. 

1926 Masters, Miss M. D., 7 York gardens, Clifton, Bristol. 

1926 MaTHIESON, WILFRID, Mount Pleasant, Box, Minchinhampton, Glos. 
1925 MATTHEWS, HARo_p L., Nore road, Portishead, Bristol. 

1919 MattHEews, T. G., Newport Towers, Berkeley. 

gil METCALF, T. T.S., Clayvdon House, Lechlade. 

1920. MeEtForD, Lr.-Cou. Ff. K.S., O.B.E., Fox Elms, Matson, Gloucester. 
1920 MicuEti, Georce B., Frampton on Severn, Glos. 

1926 Mires, Miss M. E., Kemble Lodge, Cirencester. 

1902 Miles, P. Napier, Kingsweston, near Bristol. 

1923 MittBourn, A. R., M.a., Colston’s School, Stapleton, Lristol. 

1I9Qt2. Mitis, Rev. C.C., p.v., The Rectory, Dursley. 

1927. Mitts, Mrs. G. 1)., Alderley Rectory, Wotton under Edge, Glos 
1880 Mitis, H. HaMILron, Sudgrove House, nr. Stroud, Glos. 

(927. Mirrceess, Rev. C. B., Springhill, Maisemore, Gloucester. 

1927. MIRRLEES, MRS., Springinll, Maisemore, (Gloucester. 

1900 Moffatt, H. C., Hamptworth Lodge, nr. Salisbury. 


1913 
1920 
1920 
I9IQ 
Ig2lI 
1926 
IgigQ 
1927 
I9Ig 
1924 
1923 


Iy23 
122 
Ig22 
1g20 
1Qvod 
1Sg6 


TQgo2 
IQ24 
I O39 
Ig24 
TQo2 
1Q25 


LQoy 
Tyo2 
TYQo3 
T925 
Iyg2zo 


TQr2 
Qos 
IQg2il 
1913 
J O03 
I Qos 
T9920 
1925 
I924 
Ig20 
1922 


1907 
IQIO 
1919 
IgIt9 
I9gI9Q 


*Penley, R. H., B.A., Rockstowes Hill, Uley, Glos. 
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MoFFATT, Mrs., Goodrich Court, Ross. 

Moor_E, FRANK, Knowle House, Knowle, Bristol. 

Moore, T. W., Battledown, Tewkesbury. 

Moore, Kev. W. E., M.a., Randwick Vicarage, Glos. 

Morvey, L. J., 6 Gordon road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Morris, Miss FE. C., 15 Royal parade, Cheltenham. 

Morris, Miss H., 6 Beaufort buildings, Gloucester. 

Morse, Miss F. M. J., 23 Roval York crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

MorrraM, Miss M. U., Lemsford, Leckhampton road, Cheltenham. 

Murray, Dr. Rk. W., Briartfield, Churchdown, Gloucester. 
*Mywnors, Rev. A. B., M.a., Kempsford Vicarage, Fairford, Glos. 


NAYLOR, Rev. H.5., 6 Montpellier vulas, Cheltenham. 
NEWMAN, HERBERT, Rockness, Nailsworth, Glos. 
NEWMAN, Miss H. M., Sutton House, Howard st., Gloucester. 
NIcHOLETrs. Miss H. G., 24 Caledonia place, Clifton, Bristol. 
NORGROVE, WALTER, 22 Alma road, Clifton, Bristol. 
NORRIS, HERBERT E., Market place, Cirencester. 


*OATLEY, Sirk G. H., F.R.1.B.A., Church House, Clifton, Bristol. 
OLIVER, Mrs. E. J., The Mansells, Minety, Swindon. 

*Owan, SiR C. W.C., K.B.E.,M.P., M.A., M.B.A., F.S.A., Frewin Hall, Oxford. 
ORMEROD, Miss A. M., Higitield House, Stonehouse, Glos. 

*OVERBURY, THOS., F.R.I.B.A., Doric House, St. Mark’s, Cheltenham. 


Owen, A. S., Keble College, Oxford. 


Pappison, R. O., Bownham, Stroud, Glos. 

Page, Arthur W,, 2 Bristol chambers, St. Nicholas street, Bristol. 
Painn, A. LE. W., 6 Wellington square, Cheltenham. 

Paine, Miss 1. C. R., Milocroft, Hempsted, Gloucester. 

PaINrer. Bric.-GEN. A. C., C.M.G., Hambrook House, Charlton Kings, 


i 


Glos. 


Palmer, Albert J., lairford Park, Fairford, Glos. 

Parker, George, M.A., M.D., 14 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Parkir, H. A. M., M.A. (CANTAB), 3 Blenheim road, Redland, Bristol. 
Parry, Miss Edith, Witton Villa, Droitwich, 
Parsons, H. I, M.R.c.s. ENG., The Heath, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
Pavey, Miss Avice, 12 The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. : 
Pavey-Smith, G. H., The Hollies, Nailsworth. 

Payne, Mrs. A. P., The Pnatched House, Coates, Cirencester. 

Pearce, Miss G. M., Gargoyles, Queen's road, Cheltenham. 

Pearce, H, A., Silverdale, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 

PEARCE, WALTER T., Melville Lodge, Graham road, Weston super 


Mare. 


Penny, Rev. L. P., Diocesan Church House, Gloucester. 
PrircivaL, Miss A. M., Coombe, Litton Cheyney, Dorset. 
PercivaL, Mrs. D. K., Priors Lodge, Bream, Glos. 
PERCIVAL, Mrs. PHILIP, 44 Cheyne court, London, s.w.(3). 


> ae O Ft eS 


1905 
1927 
1912 
1883 
1924 
1923 
1921 
1926 
1923 
1920 
1925 
IQII 
1QI5 
1919 
1886 


1919 
1925 
1926 


1920 
1922 
1913 
1913 
IQIQ 
1920 
1925 
1920 
1919 
1904 
1923 
1909 
1893 
1923 
1926 
1916 
1922 
1923 
I9I9Q 
1923 
IQI4 
IQ14 
1923 


1904 
1926 
1926 
1909 
IQOI 
I919 
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PERRY, Miss M. P., 6 Chantry road, Clifton, Bristol. 
PETER, FRANCIS, Lealands, Kenilworth avenue, Gloucester. 
Puituipps, Miss I, O., Picton House, Broadway, Worc. 
Pitcairn, Rev. D. Lee, m.a., 1 Laura Place, Bath. 
PITCHER, SYDNEY, College court, Gloucester. 
Pitt, W. PEPPERELL, Orchard House, Orchard Jane, Bristol. 
Poo.e, A. L., M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Poote, Miss E. A., Quinton Vicarage, Stratford on Avon. 
PooLe, Rev. Gorpon H., B.A., Quinton Vicarage, Stratford on Avon. 
Pootey, Henry, c/o H. Pooley and Son, Fairfax street, Bristol. 
Pope, Wallington, Pendarren, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 
*Powell, A. Cecil, The Hermitage, Weston super Mare. 
*PRICE, REES, F.S.A., F.S.A.SCOT., Bannits, Broadway, Worcestershire. 
Price, W. R., B.A., F.L.S., 61 Montagu square, w.(1). 
*PRITCHARD, JOHN E., F.S.A., 22 St. John’s road, Clifton, Bristol. (Hon. 
Member). 
PRITCHARD, O. W. Mostyn, Isle of Rhé, North Nibley, Glos. 
PRITCHARD, REv. W. G., M.A., 6 Miller’s green, Gloucester. 
PuGH, WILiL1aM, General Post Office, Bristol. 


Ravc.iFFE, H. S., Ulcombe Lodge, Saltford, Bath. 

RANGER, GILBERT O., Coln Rogers, Fossbridge, Cheltenham. 

RATCLIFF, Miss C. LILIAN, 0.B.E., Southam de la Bere, Prestbury, Glos. 

RATCLIFF, Miss PHYLLIS, Southam de la Bere, Prestbury, Glos. 

Raw ins, J. E., Syston Court, Mangotsfield, Bristol. 

RAYNER-WOoD, Mrs., Old Colwall, Malvern. 

RENTON, J. HALL, F.S.A., Rowfold Grange, Billingshurst, Sussex. 

REYNARDSON, H. F. BircH, Rudge Hill House, nr. Stroud. 

RIcaRDo, Lt.-Cot. H. G., Gatcombe, Minchinhampton., 

RICHARDSON, FRANK, 5 Percival road, Clifton, Bristol. 

RripLey, Mrs. JoHN, Witcombe Park, nr. Gloucester. 

Rrxon, W. A., Turkdean Manor, Northleach, Glos. 

Robbins, Rev. John, 24 Sheffield terrace, Campden Hill, w. (8). 

RoBerts, Miss A.M., Applegarth, Bussage, Stroud. 

Roserts, Miss B., 3 Grafton terrace, Ashford road, Cheltenham. 

RoBERTS, REv. EDWARD, Fairseat, 34 Sedlescombe road, St. Leonards. 

Roserts, J. O., Rikenel, Gloucester. 

RoBerts, T. H., 16 Alexandra road, Clifton, Bristol. 

RoBERTSON, Rev. J. H., Syston Rectory, Mangotsfield, Bristol. 

ROBINSON, ARNOLD W., 31 Cornwallis crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

RoBINSON, Foster G., Goldney House, Clifton Hill, Bristol. 

RosBinson, HARo_p G., Cote, Westbury on Trym, Bristol. 

Robinson, Rev. L. M., s.t.p., D.c.L., Philadelphia Divinity School, 
U.S.A. 

RoBINsON, W.G., Parklands, Whitminster, Gloucester. 

Rocu_E, Lapy, Chadlington, Charlbury, Oxon. 

RocueE, Miss H&LEN, Chadlington, Charlbury, Oxon. 

ROGERS, T. PERCIVAL, Friezewood, Rudgeway, Bristol. 

Roper, Miss I. M., F.v.s., 4 Woodfield road, Redland, Bristol. 

Ros.tyn, H..E., The Red Lodge, Park row, Bristol. 


1914 
1920 
1923 


I9I9Q 
1919 
1y20 
1923 
1923 
I9I9Q 
1922 

923 
1897 
1876 
1876 
1914 
1920 
1921 
I9IQ 
IQOI 
1881 


1924 
I9IQ 
1922 
1920 
Ig2!I 
1922 
1925 
1880 
1925 
1902 
1902 
IgIO 
1903 
1923 
IQI2 
1926 
1920 
1890 
1925 
1906 
1922 
19I9 
1925 
1919 
1921 
1902 
IQII 
1924 
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Rupp, Miss M. A., Woodlands, Bussage, Stroud, Glos. 
*RUSHFORTH, G. MCN., M.A., F.S.A., Riddlesden, Malvern Wells. 


RussELL, S. B., Tower Close, Snowshill, Broadway. 


SAGE, FREDERICK S., Carnanton, Julian road, Stoke Bishop, Bristel. 
SALMON, Capt. H. POMERoy, Tockington Manor, nr. Bristol. 
SANDERS, T. E., The Close, Minchinhampton, Glos. 
Sandys, Lady, Whitecroft, Nailsworth, Stroud, Glos. 
SANIGAR, W. T., 205 Avon Vale road, Barton Hill, Bristol. 
SCOTT, CHARLES T., Ampney St. Peter, Cirencester. 
Scott, W.S., M.D., Great Haywood, Statford. 
SERIONNE, G. DE, St. Kenelm’s Cottage, Stow on the Wold, Glos. 
Sessions, Herbert, Quedgeley Court, Gloucester. 
*Sewell, Edward C., loss Lodge, Cirencester. 
SHAW, J. E., M.B., 23 Caledonia place, Clifton, Bristol. [Glos. 
SHERWOOD-HALE, T. E., Mount House, Alderley, Wotton under Edge, 
SHERBORNE, RiGHuTtT Hon. Lorn, Sherborne Park, Gloucestershire. 
SHERBORNE, LApy, Sherborne Park, Gloucestershire. 
SHIRLEY, 9. A., Drinagh, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 
SHUTE, Mrs., The Cottage, Boyn Hill, Maidenhead, Berks. 
*SIMPSON, J. J., 51 Downs Park west, Bristol. (Vice-Chairman of th 
Council). 
SINCLAIR, JOHN, C.B.E., M.D., M.R.C.P., Savoy Hotel, Cheltenham. 
SINNOTT, COLONEL E. S., c.M.G., Tuffley Grange, Gloucester. 
SIVETER, Mrs., The Sheephouse, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
SMART, R. A., Rose Mede, Heathville road, Gloucester. 
SMITH, CANON H. M., pD.p., M.A., 8 College green, Gloucester. 
SMITH, Rev. J. OUTRAM, M.A., 8 College green, Gloucester. 
SMITH, LEONARD, 5 Downs Park east, Bristol. 
SMITH, RICHARD HENRY, Woodchester House, Stroud, Glos. 
SMITH, T. GRAVES, Aldreth, Stonehouse, Glos. 
SMITHIN, J. A., Cooper’s Hill, Brockworth, Gloucester. 
SouTAR, J. G., M.B., 20 Royal parade, Cheltenham. 
Sovr_Es, B. DE, 1 Hurle crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
SPOFFORTH, FAIRFAX, 21 Belgrave road, Clifton, Bristol. 
StaGG, WILLIAM, 8 Henbury Hill, Westbury on Trym, Bristol. 
Stanton, A. W., Field Place, Stroud, Glos. ¢ 
STEADMAN, Mrs. CLIFForD, 109 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. | 


STEADMAN, VINCENT, 15 Belvedere road, Bristol. 
STEPHENS, ALBERT J., The Hayes, Prestbury, Glos. 
STEPHENS, Mrs. ALBERT J., The Hayes, Prestbury, Glos. 
STEVENS, Mrs., Springhill, Nailsworth, Glos. 
Stock, Mrs. M.S. McMurrouau, Stoatshill, Uley, Glos. 

STONE, G. F., 18 Logan road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

STONE, H. SLATER, F.J.1., 22 Duchess road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Stroup, J.S. G. W., The Mythe, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

Stroup, L. L., 124 High street, Tewkesbury. 

STURGE, THEODORE, Meadow Cottage, Winscombe, Somerset. 
SULLIVAN, Rev. Ponsonsy M., Rangeworthvy Vicarage, Bristol. 
SULLY, HERBERT T., M.1.E.E., Woodrange, Westbury on Trym, Bristol. 
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>, 1924 SuLtLy, Mrs. HERBERT T., Woodrange, Westbury on Trym, Bristol. 
.. 1914 SUVERKROP, Miss E. A., Braeside, Symonds Yat, Ross. 

1927. Swann, Rev. C. GRAHAM, M.A., Chedworth Vicarage, Cheltenham. 
1914 *SWYNNERTON, REV. C., F.S.A., The Old House, Burleigh, nr. Stroud. 
. 1919 SyYKEsS, ROBERT, 3 Gloucester row, Clifton, Bristol. 


1901 Taylor, Edmund J., Eaton crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
1927. TayLor, Miss 1. C., Hillside House, 154 Redland road, Bristol. 
1924 TayLor, Lapy Hixpa P., 19 Sion hill, Clifton, Bristol. 
1910 TAYLOR, SIR L. GOODENOUGH, M.A., 19 Sion hill, Clifton, Bristol. 
1921 TayLor, W. J. P., 24 Clarendon road, Redland, Bristol. 
Ig1l TEESDALE, Miss F. H., Whitminster House, Stonehouse. 
1911 THATCHER, WM. G., Lynwood, Brislington, Bristol. 
1926 Tuomas, D. J., Shannon court, Corn street, Bristol. 
1918 Tuomas, H. Russet, Heneage Court, Falfield, Glos. 
1911 Thomas, J. Henry, 2 Wedderburn House, Wedderburn road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. (3). 
1922 THOMPSON, PRoF. A. HAMILTON, M.A., D.LITT., F.S.A. Beck Cottage, 
Adel, Leeds (President). 
1925 THompson, Miss N. B., Endcliffe, Henbury, Bristol. 
1926 THompson, J. W., Harboro’ Hall, Blakedown, Kidderminster. 
1925 TuHorP, J. W. D., Coates Manor, Cirencester. 
1923 THORPE, CAPT. W. JARRATT, Gransmore, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 
1923. THorPE, Mrs. A. L. T., Gransmore, Hucclecote, Gloucester. 
1926 THURSTON, Mrs. S., 8 Evelyn court, Lansdown terrace, Cheltenham. 
1898 Tinson, C. J., The Cleevelands, Marle Hill, Cheltenham. 
i919 TITLEY, W. A., 35 Durdham Park, Bristol. 
1923 Top, JAMES N., Dryleaze, Wotton under Edge. 
I919 Topo, R.H., 4 Cecil road, Clifton, Bristol. 
1913. TRAFFORD, G. R., B.A., Hill Court, Ross. 
1925 TREW, HAROLD F., L.r.1.B.A., County chambers, Gloucester. 
1922 TRYE, Capt. J.H.,c.B.E., R.N., The Grotto, Leckhampton, Cheltenham, 
1926 TRYE, Mrs. J. H., The Grotto, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 
1922 TRYE, C. B., Addingham House, Westville road, Ikley, Yorks, 
I90r1 TRYON, STEPHEN, Albion chambers, Bristol. 
1905 TuBBS, STANLEY W., Ellerncroft, Wotton under Edge, Glos. 
1913. TuckeEtTT, Mrs. F. F., Frenchay, Bristol. 
1921 TucKeEtT, J. E.S., M.A., (CANTAB.), 12 Belvedere road, Redland, Bristol, 
1923. TucKkeETT, R.C., 26 Orchard street, Bristol. 
1926 TuKE, Cot. A. W., 8 Pittville villas, Cheltenham. 
1926 TuKE, Mrs., 8 Pittville villas, Cheltenham. 
I919 Turner, A., Dunkirk Manor House, Amberley, Glos. 
1909 TWINING, LLEWELLIN, 68 Woodstock road, Bristol. 
1921. TyRWHITT-WALKER, COL. J., 21 Lansdown terrace, Cheltenham. 


1904 VALE, Hy., 16 Darlington street, Wolverhampton. 

I9IgQ_ VASSALL, H. G., Oldbury Court, Fishponds, nr. Vristol. 

1926 VAUGHAN-HARRISON, Mrs., Ridge Cottage, Burleigh, Stroud, Glos. 
1903 Vaughan-Hughes, Gerald M., Wvelands, Chepstow. 

I9QIQ_ VEAL, KEV. THOMAS, Stone Vicarage, Falfield, Glos. 


1901 
1919 
1924 
1906 
1913 


Igt2 
1926 
1897 
1924 
1923 


1926 


19I4 
1905 
19QI9Q 


IQT3 
1923 
1925 
1Qo2 
1927 
1920 
) CoP ce) 
T9Q02 
IQO4 


IQOI 
1923 


1Q23 
1906 


1920 
I9OT3 
T9Q03 
I9Q2Z!I 
IO2ZI 
IOO! 
1926 
1904 
IQ2T 
1922 
1913 
1920 
1925 
1922 
1920 
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VEASEY, Rev. A. H., The Cottage, Hampnett, Northleach, Glos. 
VEREY, Rev. C. H., Gwvynfa, Painswick, Stroud. 
Vestey, Hon. Samuel, Stowell Park, Gloucester. 


Vickers, Kenneth H., University College, Southampton. 
VYNER-ELLIS, MrS. G., Minsterworth Court, Gloucester. 


WADE, FREDERICK TAYLOR, 38 Apsley road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WAINWRIGHT, Miss M., The Haves, Prestbury, Cheltenham. 
Wait, Lt.-Col. H. W. K., Brimpsfield, Gloucester. 

WAaALKrR, EMERY, F.S.A., Daneway House, nr. Cirencester. 
WALKER, Miss M. S., B.A., (LOND.), Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton und 


Edge, Glos. 
WaLKER, Lt.sCoL. P. L. E., D.s.0., Great House, Chipping Sotbur. 


Glos. 


Waller, Miss Edith, Phoenix House, Stroud, Glos. 
*\WALLER, I’. W., F.R.1.B.A., 17 College green, Gloucester. 
WaLLeER, Litut.-CoL. N. H., M.c., M.A., F.R.LB.A., 17 College steet 


Gloucester. 
Watton, T. C. H., Frampton House, Compton Bishop, Axbridge. 


Warp, H. W., 105 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Warp, Mrs. J. E., The Barn House, Bibury, Glos. 

*\WARREN, ROBERT HALL, Coniston, Canynge road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WaRREN, Mrs. R. H., Coniston, Canvynge road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WATERMAN, A. N., M.A., Austen Mead, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 
Watson, Epw. Jas., D.LITT., F.R.HIST.SOC., F.R.S.L., 12 John street, 


Bristol. 
Watson-WILLIAMS, P., M.D., 2 Rodney place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Watr, Miss Ix., c/o G. Currie, Esq., Fernyside House, Gilmertot. 


Edinburgh. 
Watts, Rev. A., L.TH., F.G.S., F.R.G.s., Yew Tree Villa, Tuffley, 


Gloucester. 
Way, Lewis J. U., F.s.a., F.R.G.s., af Woodleigh, Leigh Woods 
Clifton, Bristol. 
WEATHERHEAD, Mrs., Harborne, Sydenham road south, Cheltenham. 
Wer, Hersert B., Rose Villa, Talbot road, Brislington, Bristol. 
Wess, W. E., Capital and Counties Bank, Bristol. 
WELLINGTON, C. P., Saintbury, Broadway, Worcs. 


WELLS, ARTHUR E., Westbury Lodge, Durdham Down, Bristol __ 
*\WELLS, CHARLES, F.J.1., 134 Cromwell road, St. Andrew's Park, oe 
Bristol. 


Wes, Mrs. CHARLES, 134 Cromwell road, St. Andrew’s Park, 
WeLLs, C. COURTENAY, 7 Brunswick road, Gloucester. 
WeE LLs, Mrs. K. H. F., Westbury Lodge, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
WeRE, Miss D. J., Grasmere, Rockleaze, Bristol. 

West, Rev. G. H., p.p., 48 Park road, Gloucester. 
WETHERED, Miss M. L., 97 Pembroke road, Clifton, Bristol. 
WHATLEY, NORMAN, M.A., Clifton college, Bristol. 

WHITE, C. H., A.R.1.B.A., 47 College green, Bristol. 

WHITE, J. B., M.A., 109 Queen’s road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Warp, F. W., Willow Lodge, Hempsted, Gloucester. 
Warp, Rev. G. T. A., M.a., Eastington Rectory, Stonehouse, Glos. 
( 


| 
| 
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White, Samuel, Dorset House, Clifton, Bristol. 

WHITEMAN, W. W., Court House, Wotton, Gloucester. 

WILDER, Mrs. A. M., Glencairn, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 

Witkins, Rev. H. J., p.D., Westbury on Trym Vicarage, Bristol. 

*WILKINSON, REv. LEONARD, B.A., Ozleworth Kectory, Wotton under 
Edge, Glos. 


, WILLIAMS, C. F., Haves Lodge, Sydenham road, Cheltenham. 


WILLIAMS, THOS. WEBB, B.A., St. Marv’s, Uplyme, nr. Lyme Regis. 
WILLs, Miss, Burwalls, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 

WIiLts, Mrs. A. S. H., Achers, Woodchester, Glos. 

WILLs, ADMIRAL C. S., Achers, Woodchester, Glos. 

WILLs, Sir G. A., Bart., LL.p., Burwalls, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 
WILLS, J. B., F.R.1.B.A., 15 Orchard street, Bristol. 

WILLS, T. THORNTON, 19 Belgrave road, Tvnadalls Park, Bristol. 
WILSHIRE, F. A., Albion chambers, Bristol. 

WILTSHIRE, G. O., Lluestowen, Frenchay, Bristol. 

Winchester, The Very Rev. the Dean of, p.p., The Deanery, 

Winchester. 
WIsE, WILLIAM HENRY, 31 Henleaze gardens, Westbury on Trym 
Bristol. , 

*WITCHELL, E. NortTHAM, Upper Birches, Stroud, Glos. 

WITCHELL, M. E. NorrHam, Upper Birches, Stroud, Glos. 

Witts, Major E. F. B., p.s.0., The Manor, Upper Slaughter, Glos, 
Wollaston, Mrs., Flax Bourton, Bristol. 

Woopwarb, A. H., The Council House, Bristol. 

WooLwarp, Rev. S. A., Ewen, Cirencester. 

WRIGLEY, A. E., Wvek Hill, Stow on the Wold, Glos. 

WYnNTER, ANDREW E., M.D., 11 Oakheld road, Clifton, Bristol. 


YABBICOM, Cot. T. H., c.£., 23 Oaktield road, Clifton, Bristol. 
YORKE, VINCENT W., Forthampton Court, Tewkesbury. 
Youna, C. FE. BartneG, Davlesford House, Kingham, Oxon, 
Young, R. Pilkington, Bourton on the Water, Glos. 
Youna, T. H., 12 Westbury park, Bristol. 


ZEALAND, DR. L., Ashleydvat, 85 Ashley road, Bristol. 
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SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES AND SOCIETIES 


Bath Reference Library. 


Kent & Co., 31 Paternoster row, E.C. (4). 

Bingham Public Library, Cirencester. 

Birmingham Reference Library. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Bristol Reference Library. 

British Museum, c/o B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4 Trafalgar square, 
w.c. (2). 

Cambridge University Library. 

Cheltenham College, Cheltenham. 

Cheltenham Public Library. 

Chicago University Library, c/o B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. (2). 

Clifton College Library. 

Coventry Public Library. 

Gloucester High School for Girls. 

Gloucester Public Library. 

Guildhall Library, King street, London, £.c. (2). 

Harvard College, U.S.A., c/o E. G. Allen & Son, Ltd., 14 Grape street, 
Shaftesbury avenue, w.c. (2). 

Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Library, Oxford. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Penn., U.S.A. 

Hereford Public Library. 

John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Leeds University Library. 

Lincoln's Inn Library, w.c. (2). 

Liverpool Public Library. 

London Library, 12 St. James’ square, S.w. (1). 

Malvern Public Library. 

Manchester Reference Library. 

Marling School, Stroud, Glos. 

Michigan University, Ann Arbor, c/o Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, 


w.c. (2). 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
New York Library, c/o B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Squafe, 


W.Cc. (2). 
Newberry Library, Chicago, c/o B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 


square, W.c. (2). 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, U.S.A., c/o Mess. 
B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar square, w.c, (2). 
Prussian State Library, c/o A. Asher and Co., Behrenstrasse, !7, 
Berlin, w. (8). 
Public Record Office, c/o H. M. Stationery Office, Books Sectioa, 
Princes street, Westminster, s.w. (I). 
Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol. 


Stroud Public Library. 


Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris c/o Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton 


2I 


1885 Victoria and Albert Museum (The Keeper of the Library), South 
Kensington, s.w. (7). 

1909 Wisconsin Historical Society, c/o H. Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, 
w.c. (2). 

1913 Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., c/o E. G. Allen 
& Son, 12 Grape street, Shaftesbury avenue, w.c. (2). 
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Socteties Excbanging Transactions 


The Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, w.(1). 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of 
Antiquities, Queen street, Edinburgh. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries (Ireland), 63 Merrion square, 
Dublin. 

The Royal Archzological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
19 Bloomsbury square, London, w.c.(1). 

The British Archeological Association, c/o C. W. F. Goss, F.s.A., 
Bishopsgate Institute, London, E.c.(2). 

The British School at Rome, c/o The Librarian, Valle Giulia 
Rome, 51. 

The Birmingham Archeological Society, Midland Institute, 
Birmingham. 

The Cambrian Archzological Association, Rev. Ellis Davies, 
Whitford Vicarage, Holywell, N. Wales. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Museum of Archeology, 
Downing street, Cambridge. 

The Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 
Hon. Sec., G. E. Evans, 5 Quay street, Carmarthen. 

The Chester and North Wales Archzological and Historic Society, 
Hon. Librarian, Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 

The Royal Institute of Cornwall, Museum, Truro, Cornwall. 

The Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club, Hon. Librarian, Roland 
Austin, Public Library, Gloucester. 

The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society, Hon. Sec., Miss G. Ainsley, Creevyargon, Kendal. 

The Derbyshire Archzological and Natural History Society, 
Hon. Sec., Percy H. Currey, 3 Market place, Derby. 

The Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, c/o 
Capt. J. E. Acland, F.s.a., County Museum, Dorchester 

The Essex Archeological Society, The Museum, Colchester. 

The Kent Archzological Society, The Museum, Maidstone, Kent 

The Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Hon. Librarian, 
Dr. R. T. Bailey, 51 Grove street, Liverpool. 
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The Lincoln Architectural and Archeological Society, c/o 
Librarian, Public Library, Lincoln. 


The London and Middlesex Archeological Society, Hon. Librarian, 
C. W. F. Goss, F.s.a., Bishopsgate Institute, London, E.C.(2). 


The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle on Tyne, the Librarian, 
The Black Gate, Newcastle on Tyne. 


The Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society, Hon. Sec., 
The Subscription Library, Guildhall Hill, Norwich. 

The William Salt Archeological Society, c/o Librarian, Wm. Salt 
Library, Stafford. 

The Somersetshire Archzological and Natural History Society, 
Taunton Castle, Somerset. 

The Shropshire Archzological and Natural History Society, c/o 
Librarian, Public Library, Shrewsbury. 


The Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural History, H. R. 
Parker (Librarian), Moyses Hall Museum, Bury St. Edmunds. 


The Surrey Archeological Society, Castle Arch, Guildford. 

The Sussex Archzological Society, Lewes Castle, Lewes, Sussex. 

The Thoresby Society, Hon. Treasurer, G. D. Lumb, F.s.a., 
16 Queen square, Leeds. 

The Thoroton Society, F. Arthur Wadsworth (Hon. Librarian), 
Bromley House, Nottingham. 

The Wiltshire Archzological and Natural History Society, The 
Museum, Devizes, Wilts. 

The Worcestershire Archzological Society, c/o Public Library, 
Worcester. 

The Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical Association, 
W. T. Lancaster, F.s.a., Hon. Librarian, 10 Park place, 
Leeds. 

The Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
U.S.A., c/o Messrs. Wheldon & Wesley, 2-4 Arthur street 


London, w.c.(2). 
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Terms of Admission to tbe Soctety 


Those who are desirous of joining the Society can be admitted 
after election by the Council, on the following conditions : 


I. As LirE MeEmBers for a Composition of £15, and an 
Entrance Fee of tos. 6d., which will entitle them to 
receive for life the annual volumes of Transactions of 
the Society that may be issued after the date ot pay- 
ment. 


{I. As ANNUAL MEMBERS upon payment of Ios. 6d. Entrance 
Fee, and an Annual Subscription of 21s., which 
will entitle them to receive the annual volume of 
Transactions for every year for which their subscriptions 
are paid. 


The Annual Subscription becomes due on 1 January, 
and the Hon. General Secretary will be obliged if 
members will send their subscriptions to him at 
24 Parkend road, Gloucester. 


By order of the Council, the Transactions of the Society are 
only issued to those members who have paid their 
subscriptions for the corresponding year, and only the 
names of those elected meimbers’ who have paid their 
entrance fee and first annual subscription are entered 
in the list of Members, 


Application for admission as members may be made to any of 
the llon. Local Secretaries, the Hon. Secretary tor 
Bristol or to 


ROLAND AUSTIN 
24 PAKKEND ROAD, GLOUCESTER 
Hion. General Secretary 


Tbe Counctl, 192667 


CHAIRMAN: THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF GLOUCESTER, F.5.a. 


Vick-CHAIRMAN: J. J. SIMPSON. ; 
PRESIDENT OF THE SocrETY: A. H. THOMPSON, M.A., D.LITT., FS.A. 

City of Bristol,—Vice-PRESIDENTS: John E. Pritchard, F.s.a.; AlfredC. 
Fryer, PH.p., F.s.A.¢ J. J. Sitmpson. Councit Proper: C. E. Boucher. 
B.SC.LOND.; Charles Wells; A. Cecil Poweil; N. Averay-Jones; Sir G. H. 
Oatley, F.r.1.B.A.; J. E. Barton, M.a.; Rev. R. T. Cole, M.a.; R. H. Warten. 


Secretary for Bristol: Wilfrid Leighton. 

City of Gloucester,—VICE-PRESIDENTS: Sir James Bruton; Very 
Rev. the Dean of Gloucester, F.s.a.; G. S. Blakeway; F, W. Waller, F.R.1.?.A. 
Councit Proper: T.S. Ellis; J. W. Barnett; Col. E. B, Jeune; H. Strattcn 


Davis, F.R.I.B.A. 
Cheltenham.—VIcE-PRESIDENT: CouncIL Proper: 
L. W. Barnard, F.R.t.B.a.; W. H. Knowles, F.s.a.; T. Overbury, F.R.1.B.A. 


Local Secretary: Lt.-Col. J. C. Duke. 

Cirencester District. — VicE-PRESIDENTS: Rt. Hon. Earl Bathurst; 
E. C. Sewell. Councrt Proper: W. Scotford Harmer; Rev. A. B. 
Mynors, M.a. Local Secretaries: Csrencester—E.C. Sewell. Fatrford— 
Canon R.C. S. Jones 


Forest of Dean District.—VickE-Presipent: Lt.-Col. Russell J. Kerr, 
F. H. Crawley-Boevey, Bart. Local 


Ba. Councit PROPER: Sir 
Secretaries: Lydney— Newent— Edward Conder, 
F.S.A. 
Northern District.—Local Secretary: E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.a, 
F.R.HIST.SOC. 
Stroud District.—Vice-PRESIDENTS: Sir F. A. Hvett: W. St. Clair 
Proper: E. N. Witchell. Local Secretaries: 


Baddelev. COUNCIL 
Straud—Rev, R. J. Burton, Moa. Dursley—R. H. Penley, 8.A. 


Tewkesbury District.—Vice-PResIDENT: 
CounciL Proper: D. E. Finlay, M.B.; Rev. C. Swvnnerton, F.S.A.; 
Rev. C. O. Bictlett, M.a.; A. Baker. Local Secretaries: Tewkesbury— 
F. W. Godfrev. Herkeleyv—Rev. W. F. D. Curtoys, M.A. 
Tuornbury District.—Councit Proper: CanonS, C. Armour, 
Wilkinson, B.A. 
Local Secretary: Wot!on-under-Edge—H. Goldingham. 


Not Assiqned.—Vice-Presidents: Sir C. W. C. Oman, K.B.E., MP. 
M.A., M.B.A., F.S.A.3 Haroll Brakspear, F.s.a. COUNCIL PROPER: Rees 


Price, F.S.A., F.S.A.ScoT, ; G. McN. Rushforth, F.s.a. 
Hon. General Secretary: Roland Austin. 
Editor: Roland Anstin. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE—Chairman of Council, Roland Austin (General 
Secretary), J. W. Barnett, W. S. Harmer, Sir F. A. Hvett, J. E. Pritchard, 
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